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CHAPTER X. 


afayette at Barren Hill—The Oath of Allegiance taken by 
the Officers—Strange conduct of Lee—Evacuation of 
Philadelphia—Determination of Washington—Battle of 
Monmouth and conduct of Lee—Arrival of the French 
Fleet—Attack on New York Planned—Failure of the At- 
tempt against. Newport, and Displeasure of the French 
Commander—Massacre of Baylor’s Dragoonsand American 
Troops at Egg Harbor—Destitute condition of the Army, 
and Opinions of Washington as to the result of it—The 
Army in Winter Quarters—Miserable condition of Con- 
gress—Sickness of Lafayette—Washington consults with 
Congress on the Plan of the Summer Campaign—Resolves 
to act solely against the Indians—Sullivan’s Expedition 
—Taking of Stony and Verplanck’s Points—Governor 
Tryon’s Foray—Successful attack of Wayne on Stony 
Point—Lossing’s Accusations refuted—Wretched state of 
the Currency—Washington’s Indignation against Specu- 
lators—Count Vergennes’ views of Washington—Suffer- 
f+ of the Troops in Winter Quarters at Morristown— 
’ Life Guard—Death of the Spanish Agent—Washing- 
ton partakes of the Communion in a Presbyterian 
Church—National Bankruptcy threatened—Arrival of 
Lafayette with the news of a large French Force having 
Sailed—Noble Conduct of the Ladies of Philadelphia, and 
of Robert Morris, in Supplying the Soldiers with Cloth- 
ing. 


THERE was much truth in the reply of Dr. 
Franklin, when told that Howe had taken Phila- 
delphia, ‘‘Say, rather, that Philadelphia has 
taken General Howe.” He had lost more than 
three thousand men in the attempt to reach the 
city, and having accomplished nothing toward the 
real conquest of the country, was now about to 
march back again. He had, in fact, been to this 
amazing expense, loss of soldiers, and labor, to get 


into quarters which he could have obtained quite | 
safety, while his baffled pursuers returned cha- 


as well in New York. 





In the mean time, Washington, in order to re- 
strain the depredations of the British foraging 
parties, which were of almost daily occurrence, 
and to watch more narrowly the movements of 
Howe, sent forward Lafayette, with about two 
thousand men, who took post on Barren Hill, 
nine or ten miles from Valley Forge. This hill 
was across the Schuylkill, and furnished an ad- 
vantageous position. A Tory Quaker, however, 
at whose house Lafayette had, at first, taken up 
his head-quarters, informed Howe of the state of 
affairs, who immediately sent out five thousand 
troops to seize him. The plan was to pass along 
the banks of the Schuylkill, between Lafayette 
and the river, and while two detachments held 
the only two fords he could cross in his retreat 
to camp, a third, constituting the main body, 
shouid advance to the attack. This plan was 
well laid, and promised complete success. La- 
fayette was taken by surprise, and nearly sur- 
rounded before he was aware of the presence of 
the enemy. Only one ford lay open to him, and 
the column advancing to occupy it was nearér to 
it than he. Yet it was his last desperate re- 
source. The ‘road he took ran behind a forest, 
and was invisible to the enemy. Along this he 
hurried his troops, while, at the same time, he 
sent across the interval between him and the 


enemy, heads of columns, which, showing them- 
selves through the woods, caused Grant, the 


British commander, to halt and prepat} for an 
attack. This produced a delay which enabled 
Lafayette to reach the ford first, and cross it in 
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grined and mortified, to Philadelphia. Washing- 
ton, who had been informed in some way of this 
movement, hurried forward, but as he rose a 
hill, he saw that he was too late. The woods 
and shores between him and Lafayette seemed 
alive with the red-coats, and the long line of 
gleaming bayonets that almost surrounded the 
American detachment, left scarcely a hope for its 
deliverance. Washington was exceedingly agi- 
tated. It was Lafayette’s first essay at a sepa- 
rate command, and he would feel the failure of 
his favorite boy-general more than of his 
own. Besides, he could ill afford to lose two 
thousand men, in his present condition. He 
watched every movement with his glass, and, 
at last, to his inexpressible joy and astonish- 
ment, saw Lafayette lead his swiftly-marching 
columns up to the ford and across it, in safety. 
The intensest excitement prevailed in camp. 
The danger, indeed the almost certain overthrow, 
of Lafayette, had been communicated to the army, 
and Washington had ordered it to stand to arms, 
and when the former again entered Valley Forge 
in safety, those occupying it made it shake with 
their exultant shouts. 

A short time before the breaking up of the 
camp at Valley Forge, Washington, by the di- 
rection of Congress, administered the oath of 
allegiance to the officers of the army. The form 
of this oath was printed on a slip of paper, with 

lanks to be filled with the name and rank of the 
officer, to which he affixed his signature. Wash- 
ington administered it to the chief officers, and 
Stirling, Greene and Knox to the others. To 
expedite the ceremony, several took the oath 
together. As Washington was reading it to 
the leading generals at the same time, Lee, who 
had been exchanged for Prescot, taken at New- 
port, suddenly withdrew his hand; as quickly 
replacing it, he again withdrew it. Washington 
paused and inquired what he meant by his hesi- 
tation. Lee replied, ‘‘As to King George, I am 
ready enough to absolve myself from all alle- 
giance to him, but I have some scruples about 
the Prince of Wales.” A roar of laughter, in 
which Washington himself could not help join- 
ing, followed this extraordinary exhibition of 
conscience. 

Howe, having completed his preparations for 
evacuating Philadelphia, secretly and silently 
stole out of the city before daylight, on the 18th 
of June, and commenced his inland march for 
New York. Washington, anticipating this move- 
ment, had dispatched Maxwell’s brigade to New 
Jersey, to codperate with General Dickinson, 
commanding the militia of the state, in retarding 
the enemy. The news at length arriving of the 
actual departure of the British, he immediately 





ordered Arnold, still lame from the wound re- 
ceived at Saratoga, to occupy the city with a 
small detachment, while Wayne and Lee, at the 
head of two divisions, were directed to push 
rapidly across the Delaware and seize the first 
strong position found on the further bank. Wash- 
ington, with the remainder of the troops, fol- 
lowed, and in six days the whole army encamped 
at Hopewell, five miles from Princeton. He had 
previously, however, sent off Morgan to hang 
with his six hundred riflemen on the enemy’s 
right flank. General Scott, with fifteen hundred 
picked men, and Cadwallader, in command of 
the Jersey militia and Pennsylvania volunteers, 
were afterward added and directed to concen- 
trate rapidly on the left flank and rear. 

In the meantime the motley. host composing 
the British army, was pressing slowly forward. 
With its long train of baggage-wagons, horses 
and artillery, it stretched twelve miles along the 
road. The apparently interminable line was 
nearly half the day in passing a given point, and 
presented a singular spectacle, with its mixture 
of regulars and loyalists, the whole terminating 
in a disorderly, boisterous, immense crowd of 
camp-followers. 

Washington had previously called a council of 
war, to determine whether it was best to hazard 
a general engagement. The decision was against 
it, and embarrassed him much, for it was clearly 
his wish to bring on a decisive battle. In this 
he was seconded strongly by Greene, Lafayette, 
Steuben, Wayne, Duportail, and Patterson. There 
is but little doubt that from the first he had de- 
termined to attack Lord Howe, for after this 
council he asked no one’s advice, but proceeded 
on his own responsibility to take such measures 
as would make an engagement inevitable. Wayne 
was directed to join the divisions already press- 
ing the enemy while all the advance parties, 
numbering nearly.four thousand men, were put 
under Lafayette, and ordered to gain the left 
flank. Howe had designed to march directly 
to Brunswick, and there embark for New York, 
but finding Washington in front, and not wish- 
ing, encumbered as he was, to give battle, he 
turned off at Allentown, and took the road lead- 
ing to Monmouth Court-House and Sandy Hook. 
At the latter place he expected to get his troops 
and baggage aboard of the ships. But finding, 
as he approached the court-house, that the 
American army was steadily closing on him, he 
ordered the whole baggage-train to move to the 
front, and selecting a strong position, flanked by 
woods and swamps, halted. Knowing that the 
gallant young Lafayette, in executing the orders 
given him, would inevitably bring on a battle, 
Washington took measures to sustain him with 
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the entire army, left under his own immediate 
command, At this juncture, Lee, whose rank 
entitled him to the command of the advance, but 
who had yielded it to Lafayette in disgust, be- 
cause Washington paid no attention to his adviee, 
now asked to be reinstated. Embarrassed by 
this inconsistent conduct, Washington, however, 
concluded to send him forward with two addi- 
tional brigades to the aid of Lafayette, the whole 
to be under his own command, but with orders 
not to interfere with any plans which the latter 
had already set on foot. He, at the same time, 
wrote to Lafayette, explaining the unpleasant 
position into which this eecentric conduct of Lee 
had thrown him, and expressed the confidence 
that he would waive his right, and thus relieve 
him from it. It was well that the American 
commander had such a noble, self-sacrificing 
heart to appeal to, or there would have been a 
serious quarrel here on the very eve of an en- 
gagement. The next morning, at five o’clock, 
Washington, some six miles distant, was aroused 
by the news that the British army had recom- 
menced its march. He immediately dispatched 
an aid to Lee with the orders to attack the ene- 
my, ‘‘ unless there should be very powerful reasons 
to the contrary.” With any other commander 
but Lee, this would have brought on an imme- 
diate battle. Washington expected this to be the 
result, and immediately ordered the troops to 
march to his support. The 28th of June was 
one of the hottest, sultriest days of the year. 
It was also the Sabbath day, but the fierce mus- 
tering wae not to the sanctuary, nor the sounds 
that broke over the fields the sweet call of the 
church-bell to quiet worshipers. 

At early dawn Lee, in carrying out his orders, 
began to close on the enemy. Soon after word 
was brought him that the whole British army was 
preparing to attack his division. Spurring with 
his staff along a causeway across a swamp, he 
galloped up a height beyond, on which Dickinson 
had drawn up his troops, and surveyed the field 
of battle. He could not ascertain from the con- 
flicting reports, whether the rumor was true or 
false. In the mean time, Lafayette, observing a 
false movement of a portion of the British army, 
hastened to Lee and asked if a successful attack 
could not be made thereat once. ‘‘Sir,” replied 
the latter, ‘you do not know British soldiers. 
We cannot stand against them. We shall certainly 
be driven back at first, and must be cautious.” 
The fiery Frenchman did not hold British valor 
in such high estimation, and replied that they 
had been beaten, and presumed could be beaten 
again. At all events Ae would like to make 
the trial. It was now perfectly evident to 
him that Lee did not intend to carry out Wash- 








ington’s orders, and seeing at that moment an 
aid from the latter gallop up, to obtain informa- 
tion, he told him aside, to say to the general that 
his immediate presence on the spot was of the utmost 
importance. In the meantime, Scott and Max- 
well were moving forward in beautiful order 
toward the right of the enemy. Lafayette had 
wheeled his column, and was pressing steadily 
toward the left, while Wayne was descending like 
a torrent from the heights. Lee was apparently 
about to second this movement, when he saw the 
whole British army wheel about and march back 
on the Middletown road, as if to fall on him in 
one overwhelming attack. The whole sandy 
plain which, like that of Marengo, seemed made 
on purpose for a battle-field, was filled with 
marching columns, and echoed to the sound of 
stirring music end shouts of men. In the dis- 
tance streamed the long line of baggage wagons, 
while nearer by, the glittering columns fell one 
after another into the order of battle, the rattling 
cavalry hurried forward with the blast of trum- 
pets, and to Lee’s distempered vision, he was 
about to be overwhelmed, while a deep morass in 
his rear cut off all retreat. He, therefore, im- 
mediately dispatched his aids to the different 
corps, with orders to fall back over the cause- 
way, to the heights of Freehold beyond. La- 
fayette, stung with rage, slowly and reluc- 
tantly obeyed, while Wayne, astounded at the 
sudden order, could with difficulty extricate him- 
self from the position in which he was left. The 
whole army at length repassed the morass, but Lee 
neglected to occupy the advantageous heights of 
Freehold, and continued to retreat, followed by 
the shouting, taunting enemy. He did not even 
announce his retreat to Washington, and thus 
prépare him for an event so disastrous as the 
collision of one-half of the army in disorderly 
flight, with the other half, must inevitably prove. 
Early in the morning when about commencing 
the attack, he had dispatched a message to the 
commander-in-chief, briefly explaining his plans 
and promising success. On the reception of this, 
Washington ordered Greene to march to the 
right of Lee, and support his flank, while he 
himself pressed on directly in rear. Although it 
was early in the morning the heat was intense. 
Not a breath ‘of air stirred the still foliage, and 
the round, fiery orb of day seemed to roll up a 
brazen sky. Washington foreseeing how severely 
the troops would suffer from the heat, ordered 
them to throw away their knapsacks and blankets. 
Many went still farther, and stripped off their 
coats also, and marched in their shirt-sleeves. 
It was a terrible day, the thermometer stood at 
ninety-six in the shade, while the deep sand 
through which the panting soldiers struggled, 
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gave still greater intensity to the heat, and 
hence increased immensely the pangs of thirst. 
But the scattered firing in front had been heard, 
and the army pressed forward with shouts. Wash- 
ton, ignorant of-Lee’s retreat, had dismounted 
where two roads met, and stood watching his 
marching columns, when a countryman dashed 
into his presence and announced that Lee was in 
full and disorderly retreat. His countenance in- 


stantly grew dark as wrath, and with a burst of 


indignation he sprang into the saddle, and bury- 
ing the rowels in his steed, parted from the spot 
like a bolt from heaven. A cloud of dust alone 
told the course of the fiery and indignant. chief- 
tain. Meeting the head of the first retreating 
column, he flung a hasty inquiry to Osgood, the 
commander, as to the cause of this retreat, who 
replied with an oath, ‘‘Sir, we are fleecing froma 
shadow,” and then dashed on to the rear, and 
reined up with a sudden jerk beside Lee. Lean- 
ing over his saddle-bow, his face fairly blazing 
with concentrated passion, he demanded, in a 
voice of thunder, the meaning of this disorderly 
retreat. Stung by the overwhelming rebuke, Lee 
retorted angrily.* But it was no time to settle 
differences, and wheeling his horse, Washington 
spurred up to Oswald’s and Stewart’s regiments, 
and exclaimed—‘‘ Gn you I depend to check this 
pursuit.” He then galloped along the ranks, and 
oused the enthusiasm of the soldiers to the high- 
est pitch, till the glorious shout of “ Long live 
Washington,” rose over the din of battle and 
drowned the loud huzzas of the enemy. 
Never, even while heading a charge, did Wash- 
ington’s personal appearance and conduct inspire 
his troops with such wild enthusiasm, Under 
the sudden excitement into which he had been 
thrown, and the extreme heat combined, that 
colorless face which so rarely gave any indica- 
tion of the fires within, was now suffused, and 
two bright red spots burned on either cheek, 
while his blue eyes fairly gleamed, and seemed 
to emit fire. His reeking horse was flecked with 
foam as he dashed hither and thither, and where- 
ever his voice reached, men stood still The 
troops gazed on him with astonishment, and even 
Lafayette forgot for a moment the peril of the 
army, in admiration of his appearance, declaring 
afterward that he thought him the handsomest 
man he had ever beheld. In a few moments the 
whole appearance of the field was changed—the 
disorderly flying mass halted. Order sprung out 


* Mr. Sparks informed me that he once asked Lafayette 
at La Grange, what the language of Washington to Lee 
really was. Lafayette replied, that although standing near 
to both at the time, he could not tell. It was not the 
words but the manner that struck so deeply. Noone had 
ever seen Washington so terribly excited—his countenance 
Was frightful. 


of confusion, and under the galling fire of the 
enemy’s guns, the ranks wheeled and formed in 
perfect order. Having thus established a firm 
front to the enemy, Washington rode back to 
Lee, and exclaimed—‘ Will you, sir, command 
in that place?” ‘‘ Yes,” replied the latter, 
‘¢ Well, then, I expect you to check the enemy imme- 
diately.”” ‘‘ Your orders shall be obeyed,” retorted 
the enraged commander; ‘and J will not be the 
jirst to leave the field.”’? The conflict then became 
close and severe, and Washington, trusting to the 
steadiness of the troops, hurried back to bring 
up his own division. 

Lee had now the main army on his hands, 
which pressed against him with resistless 
power. The artillery played on his exposed 
ranks, while to the sound of bugles the English 
light-horse charged furiously on his left. Young 
Hamilton watched with a beating heart the burst- 
ing storm, and fearing that Lee would again re- 
treat, crossed the field on a furious gallop, and 
with his hat off, his hair streaming in the wind, 
pressed straight for the spot where he stood, and 
reining up beside him, exclaimed in that noble 
enthusiasm which that day pervading all hearts 
saved the army, ‘‘ Z will stay with you, my dear 
general, and die with you. Let us all die here ra- 
ther than retreat.”” Grand and glorious words, 
spoken there in the din of battle, amid the whist- 
ling balls, and worthy of the hero who uttered 
them. Lee struggled nobly against the over- 
whelming numbers that pressed on him,; but was 
at length forced back.* So stubbornly, how- 
ever, did the Americans dispute every inch of 
ground, that when they retired from the woods 
the opposing ranks were intermingled. Half 
that gallantry two hours before would have 
given a glorious victory. Asit was, Lee succeeded 
in effecting a safe retreat. 

At this critical moment Washington arrived 
with the other division, which cameup on almost 
a trot, and panting with thirst and heat. Hastily 
ordering up Greene on the right, and Stirling on 
the left, he himself led the centre full on the 
enemy. Stirling brought up Lieutenant Carring- 
ton’s artillery on a full gallop, and unlimbering 


* It was during this part of the battle that an Irishman, 
while serving his gun, was shot down. His wife, named 
Molly, only twenty-two years of age, employed herself, 
while he loaded and fired his piece, in bringing water from 
a spring near by. While returning with a supply she saw 
him fall, and heard the officer in command order the gun 
to be taken to the rear. She immediately ran forward, 
seized the rammer, declaring she would avenge his death. 
She fought her piece like a hero to the last. The next morn- 





ing, Greene, who had been struck with her bravery, presen- 
ted her to Washington, who immediately promoted her to 
| @ sergeant, and afterward had her name put on the half- 
pay list for life. Previous to this she fired the last gun 
when the Americans were driven from Fort Montgomery. 
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them with astonishing rapidity, opened a terrible 
fire on the advancing columns. Lee rode up to 
Washington, saying coldly, ‘‘Sir, here are my 
troops; how is it your pleasure I should dispose 
of them?” Between the exhausting heat and 
their fierce conflict, they were completely beaten 
out, and Washington ordered them to the rear 
of Englishtown, while he led on the battle with 
the fresh troops. The victorious enemy, pressing 
eagerly after Lee, came suddenly on the second 
line now formed and, flushed with success, bore 
steadily down on the centre. But here was 
Washington, around whom the troops gathered 
with invincible resolution and dauntless hearts, 
while Wayne, from a hill crowned by an orchard, 
rained a tempest of balls on the advancing 
columns. Hurled back by the steady volleys, 
the latter then moved almost simultaneously 
against the right and left flanks of the Ameri- 
cans, but were immediately scourged back by 
Knox’s heavy guns and the fierce fire of Stirling’s 
battery. All this time Wayne kept firing with 
such deadly precision on the British centre that 
every attempt to charge proved abortive. Again 
and again the royal grenadiers moved forward 
in splendid order, and with a resolute aspect, 
but were as often compelled to retire from the 
close range of the American fire. Col. Monckton, 
their leader, saw at once that no progress could 
be made till Wayne was driven from that orchard, 
and riding along the ranks of his brave grena- 
diers, aroused their courage by his stirring ap- 
peals. He then formed them in a solid column, 
and shouted ‘‘ forward!’ Moving swiftly forward 
at the charge step, but with the regularity and 
steadiness of a single wave, they swept up the 
slope. Wayne, the moment he detected the move- 
ment, ordered his men to reserve their fire till 
the column came within close range, and then 
aim at the officers. The grenadiers kept steadily 
on till they arrived within a few rods of the silent 
Americans, when Monckton waving his sword 
over his head shouted, ‘‘Cuaraz!” Atthesame 
moment the order ‘‘ Fire,” ran along the ranks 
of Wayne. A deadly volley followed, and nearly 
every. British officer bit the dust, and among 
them the gallant Monckton. A close, fierce 
struggle, ensued over his dead body, but the 
Americans finally bore it off in triumph. Wayne 
now bore steadily down on the centre, while the 
shouts of his excited troops were heard in the 
intervals of the heavy explosions of artillery as 
they bore the strong battalions fiercely back. Their 


march was like the step of fate, and they crowded 


the astonished enemy to the head of the cause- 
way, and across it into the woods beyond. 

All this time Morgan with his brave riflemen 
lay at Richmond Mills, only three miles from 





Monmouth Court-House, waiting for orders. 
This iron-hearted commander, a host in himself, 
had his men drawn up in marching order, and as 
the heavy and constant explosions of cannon 
rolled by, followed by the sharp rattle of mus 
ketry, he paced backward and forward in the 
road, a prey to the mostintense excitement. His 
eager eye sought in vain to catch the form of a 
swift rider, bearing the order to move forward. 
All day long he chafed like an imprisoned lion, 
yet, strange to say, his existence seemed to have 
been forgotten in the sudden excitement and 
danger that followed Lee’s mad retreat. Had he 
been allowed to fall with his fresh troops on the 
British rear, he would have broken them to 
pieces, 

The scorching Sabbath day was now drawing 
to a close, and as the blood-red sun sunk in the 
west, the whole British army retreated, and took 
up a strong position on the spot occupied by Lee 
in the morning. Woods and swamps were on 
either side, while the only causeway over which 
troops could approach was swept by heavy bat- 
teries. Washington rode up and scrutinized the 
position long and anxiously. His strong frame 
had been tasked to the utmost, and as he sat on 
his exhausted steed and cast his eye over his gal- 
lant army, he saw that heat and thirst had waged 
a more terrible conflict with them than the balls 
of the enemy. On every side arose the most 
piteous cries for water, and the well were hardly 
able to carry the wounded to the rear, while scores 
lay dead amid the sand untouched by the foe. 
The battle seemed over for the night, but Wash- 
ington, stung and mortified at the unpardonable 
errors and consequent misfortunes of the day, 
determined to rest with nothing short of a com- 
plete victory. He, therefore, brought up the two 
brigades of Poor and Woodford, and ordered them 
to force their way through the woods to the right 
and left flanks of the enemy, while he hurried the 
heavy cannon of Knox to the front. In a few 
minutes the heavy batteries on both sides opened, 
and it flamed and thundered there over the cause- 
way. But the two brigades found so many ob- 
stacles obstructing the way and delaying their 
progress, that night came on before they could 
reach their posts. The attack was then aban- 
doned; the bugles sounded the recall of the ad- 
vance parties, the heavy firing ceased, and no- 
thing but the moans of the wounded and heavy 
tread of the battalions taking up their position 
for the night, broke the stillness of the sabbath 
evening. The fainting army laid down to rest 
on the heated plain in the full expectation of 
another battle in the morning. Washington 
stretched himself in his mantle, and the young 
Lafayette, feeling deeply for the disappointment 
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under which he knew him to be suffering, stole 
quietly to his side. Washington wrapped him 
affectionately in his mantle, and the two tired 
heroes slept together under the open sky. 

The British commander, however, had no in- 
tentions of risking another battle, and so, at 
midnight, quietly aroused his slumbering army, 
and hurried away from the spot that had so 
nearly witnessed his overthrow. The morning 
drum roused up the American army at dawn, but 
no answering sound came from the enemy’s 
camp. The moment Washington was informed 
that they had fled, he sent on officers to 
ascertain what distance the army had reached. 
He found it had gained a march of nearly nine 
miles, and with its long train of baggage-wagons 
and artillery was streaming swiftly along the 
road toward Sandy Hook. Feeling that his 
troops were too exhausted to overtake them, he 
gave up the pursuit. 

The American loss in this battle was in all, 
killed, wounded and missing, three hundred and 
fifty-eight; some of the latter, however, after- 
ward re-joined the army. The British left two 
hundred and fifty on the field. Many they had 
buried during the night, and a large number of 
those not badly wounded accompanied the army 
in its flight, so that their loss was never ascer- 
tained. Fifty-nine lay dead without a wound 
upon their persons. Several hundred took occa- 
sien, during this battle and the march, to desert, 
and returned to Philadelphia and to the sweet- 
hearts they loved better than their country’s ser- 
vice, and others remained in New Jersey, so that 
the enemy was weakened in all probably not less 
than two thousand men. 

This, though a less bloody one, was one of the 
most remarkable battles in the Revolution, and 
fixed the turning point in the history of the 
army. The rally of the troops while in full re- 
treat, the steady formation of the lines under the 
blaze of the enemy’s guns, and after victorious 
assaults, were achievements worthy of the most 
veteran troops. Hamilton, who had been ac- 
customed only to the movements of militia, was 
filled with admiration at the spectacle, and said 
he never before knew the value of discipline. 
From that time on, the regulars relied much on 
the bayonet, and the British grenadiers saw with 
amazement themselves beaten with their favorite 
weapon. 

Though justly indignant with Lee for thus rob- 
bing him of victory, Washington immediately 
reinstated him in his old command. Lee, how- 
ever, was not content with this, and wrote 
the latter an impertinent letter, to which a 
cold and curt reply was made. Enraged at this 


second attack, as he deemed it, on his honor and 








character, he wrote a still more insolent let- 
ter, which brought down the charge from his 
commander of being ‘‘guilty of a breach of 
orders, and of misbehavior before the enemy, 
and in making an unnecessary, disorderly and 
shameful retreat.” Lee’s answer to this severe 
accusation was so insulting that he was imme- 
diately placed under arrest. His after trial and 
suspension from the army are well known. 

The army being recruited, Washington moved 
by easy marches to the Hudson, and crossing at 
King’s Ferry, encamped near White Plains. In 
the meantime he had heard of the arrival on the 
coast of the French fleet, composed of twelve 
ships of the line and four frigates, under Count 
de Estaing. He immediately dispatched a letter 
of congratulation by his aid, Colonel Laurens, 
to the count. Soon after, on being informed 
that the fleet had reached Sandy Hook, he sent 
Colonel Hamilton to consult with him on the best 
course to pursue. It was at first hoped that a 
combined attack, by sea and land, could be made 
on New York, but the pilots reporting that it 
would be impossible to take the heavy ships over 
the bar, the enterprise was abandoned. Phila- 
delphia being evacuated, there seemed now no 
direction in which the fleet and army could 
codperate except Rhode Island. There was a 
garrison of six or seven thousand British at New- 
port, and it was therefore resolved that Sullivan- 
should proceed thither with five thousand men, 
followed by Lafayette with two brigades, while 
the vessels would proceed by sea, But the delay 
caused by the want of troops, proved disastrous to 
the expedition. Sullivan, however, succeeded at 
length in gathering an army of ten thousand 
men, and proceeded to besiege the place, while 
the French fleet came steadily up the channel, 
past the English batteries. Every thing now 
promised an easy victory, when the fleet of Lord 
Howe was seen hovering in the distance. D’Es- 
taing immediately put to sea to engage it. Buta 
violent storm suddenly arose, disabling both fleets, 
and compelling the English vessels to return to 
New York for repairs, while those of the French 
came limping back to Newport. Sullivan’s hopes 
again revived, but the French admiral, deaf to 
all appeals, would not codperate with him, de- 
claring his orders were, in case of any damage to 
repair to Boston and refit. Sullivan, enraged at 
what he considered pusillanimous conduct, sent 
the count a fieree remonstrance. This only made 
matters worse, and the fleet took its departure 
for Boston, and the enterprise was abandoned. 
The ill will caused by this protest annoyed Wash- 
ington exceedingly, and he took unwearied pains 
to heal the breach that had been made. He 
wrote to Lafayette to act as mediator, saying, 
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“Let me beseech you to afford a healing hand 
to the wound that has been unintentionally made. 
America esteems your virtues and your services, 
and admires the principles on which you act. 
Your countrymen in our army look up to you as 
their pattern. The count and his officers consider 
you as a man high in rank, and high in estima- 
tion here, and also in France, and I, your friend, 
have no doubt but you will use your utmost en- 
deavors to restore harmony, that the honor, 
glory, and mutual interest of the two nations may 
be promoted and cemented in the firmest man- 
ner.” Lafayette needed no greater stimulus 
to action than the wishes of Washington, and 
put forth unwearied efforts till harmony was re- 
stored. 

There being a suspicion that the British might 
plan an expedition to the east, for the purpose of 
attacking the French fleet, and perhaps Boston, 
Washington took post at Fredericksburg, near 
the Connecticut line, and commenced repairing 
the roads as far as Hartford, so that the army 
could march without impediment. Gates was 
sent, also, to take command at Boston, in place 
of Heath. This almost entire withdrawal of the 
troops east of the Hudson, left the smaller de- 
tachments which remained on the other side, 
much exposed, and provoked the attacks of the 
British. One party fell on Major Baylor’s dra- 
goons located near Tappan, surprising and mas- 
sacreing them without mercy. A similar attempt 
was made on Pulaski’s legion, stationed at Egg 
Harbor, where privateers were being fitted out, 
and, through the villany of a deserter, met with 
like success. 

For four months the army lay comparatively 
idle, waiting the further movements of the Bri- 
tish. In the meantime Washington became very 
solicitous about the future. The want of funds 
in the treasury, together with the high price of 
food and clothing, seemed to threaten greater 
evils than mere physical exposure and suffering. 
The officers could. not live on their pay, and Con- 
gress was without means to raise it, while dis- 
content and loud complaints pervaded the army. 
In a letter to Gouverneur Morris, replying to 
certain inquiries, he says—‘‘Can we carry on 
the war much longer? Certainly not unless some 
measures can be devised, and speedily, to restore 
the credit of our currency, restrain extortion, 
and punish forestaliers. Unless these can be 
effected, what funds can stand the present ex- 
penses of the army? And what officer can bear 
the weight of prices that every necessary article 
is now got to? A rat in the shape of a horse is 
not to be bought at this time for less than two 
hundred pounds, nor a saddle under thirty or 
forty ; boots twenty, and shoes, and other articles 





in proportion. How is it possible, therefore, for 
officers to stand this without an increase of pay ? 
And how is it possible to advance their pay when 
flour is selling at different places from five to 
fifteen pounds per hundred weight; hay from 
ten to thirty pounds per ton, and beef and other 
essentials in this proportion.” It was plain that 
this state of things could not last. The officers, 
wholly unable to meet their necessary expenses, 
would inevitably become bankrupt. 

During this summer a project was set on foot 
for the invasion of Canada by the allied armies, 
assisted by the fleet, but it met with Washing- 
ton’s decided opposition, and was finally aban- 
doned. 

Autumn closed without any expedition of im- 
portance being undertaken, and the army retired 
to winter quarters. The artillery was taken to 
Pluckemin, while the troops stretched in a line 
of cantonments from Long Island Sound to the 
Delaware. Head-quarters were at Middlebrook, 
where were stationed, also, seven brigades. One 
brigade was at Elizabethtown, another near 
Smith’s Close to act as a reinforcement in case 
of need, to West Point; and one at West Point. 
There were, also, two brigades at the Continental 
village, situated between West Point and Fish- 
kill, and three near Danbury, Connecticut. Thus 
the enemy in New York were confined to a small 
space for action, while our troops, by reaching 
over so large a territory, could more easily obtain 
forage. Putnam was at Danbury, and McDou- 
gall in the Highlands, while Lincoln was sent to 
take command at Charleston, to repel any attack 
the British might make on it during the winter. 
Of the four regiments of cavalry, one was in 
each of the states of Virginia, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, and Connecticut. 

The vexed question of exchange of prisoners 
again came up, and Washington was much an- 
noyed at the difficulties thrown in the way of its 
final adjustment. But the greatest cause of dis- 
tress and anxiety was the contemptible condition 
to which Congress was reduced. During the 
whole year it averaged not more than thirty 
members. Says Sparks: ‘Whole states were 
frequently unrepresented; and, indeed, it was 
seldom that every state was so fully represented 
as to entitle it to a vote.” But although so 
feeble in numbers, it was still feebler in intellect. 
There were but few even second-rate men among 
the members. Still its feebleness both in num- 
bers and intellect, was not the worst features it 
exhibited. It had descended to a mere political 
arena, where private jealousies, and party feuds 
fought their battles, reckless alike of the great 
struggle without, or the welfare of the country, 
except so far as they affected their selfish ends. 
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Perhaps it is not to be regretted that its journals | 


were destroyed, and the history of our country 
saved from so greata blemish. The views and 
feelings of Washington on the subject, are ex- 
hibited in a letter to Benjamin Harrison, of Vir- 
ginia. In that he declared without hesitation, 
that he thought the separate states should 
‘‘compel their ablest men to attend Congress.” He 
said they were too busy with their individual 
concerns, but if the whole government should 
continue to be mismanaged, they, too, would 
‘¢ sink in the general wreck which will carry with 
it the remorse of thinking that we are lost by our 
own folly and“negligence.” ‘‘The public,” he 
said, ‘‘ believed that the states at this time are 
badly represented, and that the great and im- 
portant concerns of the nation are horribly con- 
ducted, for want either of abilities or application 
in the members, or through the discord and party 
views of some individuals.” It was plain that 
without some change in the administration of the 
national affairs the revolution, with all its mo- 
mentous interests, must end in utter failure. 
While Washington remained at head-quarters, 
Lafayette arrived at Fishkill, on his way to Bos- 
ton, previous to embarking for France. Here he 
fell sick. His journey from Philadelphia, in the 
midst of severe storms, had brought on an in- 
flammatory fever, which carried him to the verge 
of the grave. His life was despaired of, and the 
whole army was in mourning. Washington im- 
mediately repaired to his bedside, and watched 
over him with the solicitude and fondness of a 
father. The young marquis was deeply affected 
by this attention, and carried the remembrance 
of it with gratitude and affection to his grave. 
The army being well hutted, and things com- 
paratively quiet, Washington proceeded to Phila- 
delphia, to consult with Congress on the best 
means to be adopted. He proposed three plans. 
First, to operate against the enemy on the sea- 
coast. The second to attack Niagara, and the Brit- 
ish forces in that region, and the third to remain 
entirely on the defensive against the British, and 
act only against the Indians, who had grown bold 
by their impunity. The latter was resolved upon 
as giving repose to the country, and at the same 
time permitting a retrenchment in the expenses 
of the war, and restoring the currency, which 
was now in a shocking condition. The evils 
growing out of an army unemployed, and also of 
such a tacit confession of weakness, Washington 
thought would be overbalanced by the relief from 
military exaction, and by the fact that the alli- 
ance with France, and the threatened war of 
Spain with England would tend more to secure 
the acknowledgement of our independence, than 
victories. If he had consulted personal ambition, 








he would not have consented to idleness, which is 
always dangerous to a commander’s reputation. 

Having completed his arrangements with Con- 
gress, he returned to Middlebrook. The army 
was consequently reduced, and more attention 
paid to its discipline, which was entrusted to 
Steuben. In the mean time the expedition re- 
solved upon against the Indians, was set on foot. 
The Six Nations, with the exception of the 
Oneidas, and a few of the Mohawks, had joined 
the English, and assisted by the Tories, kept the 
New York frontiers drenched in blood. The 
tragedies which were enacted at Cherry Valley 
and Wyoming, with all their heart-sickening de- 
tails and bloody passages, were fresh in the re- 
collection of every one. The Six Nations were 
spread along the Susquehannah, and around our 
inland lakes, extending as far as the Gennessee 
Flats. The plan adopted by Washington was, to 
have Sullivan, with three thousand men, start 
from Wyoming, and advance up the Susquehan- 
nah, while General James Clinton, with one bri- 
gade, should ascend the Mohawk, and form a 
junction with the former wherever he should di- 
rect. Sullivan left Wyoming the last day of Juiy, 
and did not return till the middle of October. 
He traversed the solitudes as far as Gennessee 
river, burning and laying waste the towns and 
villages, and rich fields of grain; moving like a 
devastating scourge over the land, and inflicting 
a punishment on the Indian tribes, which they 
never forgot. 

While Sullivan’s army was thus feeling its way 
through the wilderness, Sir Henry Clinton, with 
a large body of troops ascended the Hudson, for 
the purpose of attacking Verplanck’s Point, and 
Stony Point, standing opposite each other, and, 
if possible, force his way through the Highlands. 
But Washington, being apprised of his designs, 
hurried off couriers to the different brigades in 
New Jersey, and soon their tread along the banks 
of the Hudson convinced Clinton that it would be 
a desperate undertaking to attempt to force the 
strong passes above, while so well guarded. He, 
however, took possession of the two points, 
which were feebly manned, and leaving strong 
garrisons in each, returned to New York. Wash- 
ington then removed his head-quarters to New 
Windsor, a few miles above the gorge of the 
Highlands, and looking directly on West Point, 
while his army swarmed the forest-clad shores 
on either side, watching with anxious care this 
gateway of the state. 

Having thus drawn the forces under Washing- 
ton into the Highlands, Clinton made a sudden 
incursion into Connecticut, hoping to tempt him 
thither also, where a more open country would 
make a battle less hazardous. Governor Tryon, 
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with two thousand men, sailed up Long Island 
Sound, and plundered New Haven. He then re- 
turned to Fairfield and Norwalk, and burnt them 
to the ground. No public stores were at either 
of these places, and the whole expedition was 
simply to pillage and to burn the dwellings of 
peaceful citizens. It was the unexpected irrup- 
tion of a band of robbers, and the atrocities 
committed inflicted a lasting disgrace on the 
name of Tryon, and covered Sir Henry Clinton 
with infamy. The attempt to entice Washington 
away from his stronghold proved abortive. It, 
however, broke up his plan of not acting on the 
offensive, and he determined to strike a blow 
which, while it inflicted a severe chastisement on 
the enemy, should at the same time hush the 
complaints against his inaction. This blow was 
no less than the recapture of Stony and Ver- 
planck’s Points, with all their stores and arma- 
ments. It was his purpose at first to assail them 
both the same night, but this he afterward 
abandoned, and concluded only to make a feint 
on the garrison at the latter place, to distract it 
from the attack on the former. To prevent mis- 
carriage, through want of information, he care- 
fully reconnvitered the place himself, and direct- 
ed Major Henry Lee, who commanded a body of 
cavalry in the neighborhood, to ascertain accu- 
rately the condition of the fortress, and strength 
of the garrison. This being done, he called no 
council of war, consulted none of his officers, 
but having fixed on Wayne as the proper person 
to take charge of the hazardous enterprise, sent 
for him, and explained to him his plans. 
Wayne at first seemed doubtful of success, but 
was ready to attempt any thing on Washington’s 
request. To prevent any information of the pro- 
ject reaching the enemy, Washington communi- 
cated it to no one but Wayne, and one member 
of his family. The night before the attack, 
however, he sent for Colonel Rufus Putnam, and 
took him into the secret, because he wished him 
to make the false attack on Verplanck’s Point. 

Stony Point was considered almost impregna- 
ble to any storming party, it being washed on 
two sides by the Hudson, while on the other lay 
a& morass which was overflowed at high water. 
Besides these natural defenses, a double row of 
abatis surrounded the hill, the’ whole surmounted 
by the fortress, itself garrisoned by six hun- 
dred men, and bristling with cannon. Washing- 
ton, fully aware of the peril of the undertaking, 
drafted every officer and soldier himself, and a 
more splendid body of men never moved un- 
flinchingly up to the cannon’s mouth. 

On the night of the 15th of July, Wayne set 


of the officers, 





out with his command, and at eleven o’clock 
reached the morass which he found covered with — 


two feet of water. The word “halt” then pass- 
ed in a whisper down the line, and the whole 
stood to their arms while he and some of the 
officers reconnoitered. It was resolved to make 
the attack in two columns, and on both sides at 
once. Every musket of the advance parties was 
unloaded, and at the word forward, they, with 
shouidered pieces, plunged into the water, and 
pushed swiftly forward. The sentinels on watch 
immediately gave the alarm, the shout of ‘‘ to 
arms!” ‘to arms!” and roll of drums rang 
along the heights, and in a moment that lofty 
rock was in a blaze, and raining a fiery deluge 
on Wayne’s columns, But nothing could shake 
their steady courage. Through the iron sleet, 
over their own dead, over the abatis and up the 
steep acclivity, they pressed sternly on, the only 
sound heard in their otherwise silent ranks being 
the high and ringing order *‘ forward,” “‘ forward,” 
Their tread was like the march 
of destiny, and bearing down every obstacle, 
both columns entered the fort together, and as 
they met. the shout of victory rose wildly to the 
midnight heavens. It was gallantly, gloriously 
done. Wayne had a narrow escape. A musket- 
ball grazed the top of his head and brought him 
to his knees. ‘ March on,” he shouted, “carry 
me into the fort. I will die at the head of my 
column.” Next sunrise the morning gun was 
fired by an American hand, and carried conster- 
nation to the English ships below. The land rung 
with acclamations. Wayne was overwhelmed 
with compliments, and his name was in every 
one’s mouth. It was the most brilliant exploit 
during the war, and would have covered the 
veterans of a hundred battles with glory. * 


* Mr. Lossing though indebted, in his “Field Book of 
the Revolution,” tomy “Washington and his Generals,” 
has not referred to the work from first to last, except in 
the following note, appended to his account of the storm- 
ing of Stony Point. “Mr, Headley, in his ‘Washington 
and his Generals,’ vol. I, 326, has the following paragraph: 
‘The water around them was driven into spray by the 
grape-shot and balls that fell in an incessant shower, 
while the hissing, bursting shells, traversing the air in 
every direction, added inconceivable terror to the scene,’ 
From a personal examination of the ground, I hnow that 
not a single shot, unless accidentally interrupted in its 
progress, could have touched the water of the morass from 
the elevated works, and in none of the official accounts of 
the assault and defense, have I seen any mention of @ 
bomb-shell being thrown. Indeed, there was nothing against 
which to hurl those murderous missiles, except the inno- 
cent hills in the rear, for the assailants were at the verge 
of the works before the garrison was aroused. Historic truth 
is greatly injured by thus allowing the imagination to put 
its high-wrought creations in the place of facts, and a coloring 
of justice is thereby given to the sweeping assertion of Byron, 
who said, ‘ All history is but a splendid fiction” The fanci- 
ful rhetorician should always be subservient to the pluin 
historian, when recording facts.” Here are two distinct 


allegations. First, that I stated » falsehood in asserting 


that the balls smote “the waters of the morass.” Second, 
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Washington went up to the fortress after the 
capture and examined it. Finding that it would 
require too many men to hold it against the force 
which the enemy could bring against it, by means 
of their fleet, he ordered the works to be destroyed. 
Lee’s subsequent daring and successful attack at 
Paulus Hook, with his dismounted dragoons, was 
a repetition of the affair at Stony Point, and 
added fresh laurels tothose which already adorned 
that noble officer’s head. With these brilliant 
exceptions, the army under Washington remained 
for the most part quiet. He employed this sea- 
son of comparative inaction in corresponding with 
Congress, and other distinguished men, on the 
affairs of the country, especially on the state of 
the currency. Congress continued to issue its 
worthless paper to such an extent, that by the 
following spring two hundred millions of dollars 
were found to be afloat, and not one redeemable. 
So low had this paper depreciated, that forty dol- 
lars of it, at that time, was equivalent to only one 
dollar in coin. This state of the currency was 
ruinous to every class of inhabitants, but on none 
did it fall so heavily as the soldiers and officers. 
As money sunk prices rose, and the officers were 
compelled to pay double for every thing, so that 
many resigned to escape beggary. ‘‘It was no 
uncommon thing to give a month’s pay for a 


that, in his opinion not a “ bomb-shell” was “thrown.” I 
will not stop to speak of the absurdity of a man destitute 
of military knowledge attempting to state what the guns 
of certain works commanded, more than seventy years 
after they have been deserted, or of implying that there 
were no batteries except those within the works proper, or 
of the more than absurdity of asserting that a commander 
of a fortress would leave a practicable access to it un- 
swept by artillery, but come directly to the facts in the 
case. Marshall, in his life of Washington, says, in vol. IV., 
page 123, “On the summit of this hill (Stony Point) was 
erected the fort, which was furnished with a sufficient num- 
ber of pieces of heavy ordnance. Several breastworks and 
strong batteries were advanced in front of the principal 
works, and about half way down the hill were two rows of 
abatis., The batteries commanded the beach and the crossing- 
place of the marsh, and could rake and enfilade any column 
which might be advancing from either of these points toward 
the fort.” Yet Mr. Lossing says, “I know, from personal ex- 
amination, that not a single shot could have touched the 
waters of the morass,” etc, i. e., he knows that Chiet 
Justice Marshall has been guilty of a gross fabrication, or 
an egregious blunder, in his history. I suppose if the Chief 
Justice can survive this result of Mr. Lossing’s “ personal 
examination,” I can. 

With regard to the second assertion, that no “bomb-shell’”” 
was thrown, I would say that so slight an error as stating 
that “ shells” were thrown with grape-shot would hardly 
sanction a man in making the grave charge of putting 
“the high-wrought creations” of “the imagination” “in 
the place of facts.” ” But passing the discourtesy of the 
thing, look again at the “ facts” of the case. In a life of 
Wayne, “founded on documentary and other evidence, 
furnished by his son, Colonel Isage Wayne,” Mr. Moore, 
the editor quotes from a letter of Wayne’s as follows: (page 
98) “The formidable and double row of abatis, nor the 
high, strong works in front could damp the ardor of the 


breakfast,” said Colonel, afterward Gencral, Wil- 
liam Hull. He himself gave eleven thousand 
two hundred and fifty dollars for a chaise 
with a double harness. Added to this, specu- 
lators who had funds, would buy up any article 
which they ascertained would soon be in de- 
mand, and thus exhaust the market and then lay 
their own prices. These things aroused the in- 
dignation of Washington, and troubled him ex- 
ceedingly. He declared that he was not afraid 
of the enemy’s arms, but of this prostrate cur- 
rency, and utter want of patriotism. He rea- 


soned, he expostulated, he appealed. He plead 
not only for the living, but for the ‘“‘ unborn mil- 
lions,” whose fate this struggle was to effect. 
‘‘Shall,” he exclaimed, ‘‘a few designing men, 
for their own aggrandizement, and to gratify their 
| own avarice, overset the goodly fabric we have 
| been rearing at the expense of so much time, 





| blood and treasure? And shall we at last be- 
come the victims of our own lust of gain? For- 
| bid it--Heaven!” He found, also, cause of an- 
| noyance in the unceasing assassin-like attacks of 
Gates, and the more bold, open and malevolent 
assaults of Lee, who pursued him with such re- 
_lentless fury that the name of Washington became 
the ‘‘ moon of his madness. ” 

The French minister, Gerard, who accompanied 


troops, who, in the face of the most tremendous fire of 
musketry, and from artillery loaded with shells and grape- 
shot, forced their way at the point of the bayonet,” ete. 
Again, Mr. Sparks says in his biography of General Wayne, 
in speaking of the storming of Stony Point, (page 45,) 
“Neither the morass, now overflowed by the tide, nor the 
formidable and double row of abatis, nor the high and 
strong works on the summit of the hill could for a moment 
damp the ardor or stop the career of the assailants, who, 
in the face of an incessant fire of musketry, and a shower 
of shells and grape-shot, forced their way through every 
obstacle,” etc. It appears, from the above quotation, that 
it is not J, but General Wayne and Mr. Sparks who have 
“‘ allowed the imagination to put its high-wrought creations 
in the place of facts.” It may be difficult to determine 
whether such allegations are distinguished most for their 
modesty or their decorum. Thus much, however, for the 
value of Mr. Lossing’s opinions, and the accuracy of his 
investigations. Having thus disposed of his accusations 
against me, it would be very easy to show the absurdity 
and contradiction of his own account, but I cannot spare 
the space. I suppose that, in the last sentence, Mr. 
Lossing means, to say that Jam the “fanciful rhetorician 
who should be subservient to (him) the plain historian.” 
“ Ecce signum!” If such sources of information as “ Mar- 
shall’s Life of Washington,” “ Life of Wayne,” and “ Hull’s 
Memoirs,” have been neglected by Mr. Lossing, no won- 
der his “ Field Book” contains the manifold errors it 
does, Byron might still adhere to his sweeping assertion. 
The assumption of grave dignity, and pious regard for the 
reputation of history exhibited in this paragraph, throws 
into still stronger relief the absurdity of the accusations. 
Before Mr. Lossing ventures again on such sweeping, un- 
| gentlemanly assertions, he would do well to pause and re- 
member that a historian may possess worse qualities than 
a “ high-wrought imagination.” 
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Count D’Estaing, came to camp this summer and | to defend the purity of his motives from the 


had long consultations with Washington, and 
formed various plans for the future. His letter 
to Count Vergennes at this time, shows that he 
was as much impressed by Washington’s presence 
and greatness of intellect as others. That im- 
palpable influence and grandeur, which it has 
been found impossible to convey an idea of 
through language, affected all alike, from the 
most accomplished noblemen of Europe, to the 
wild Indian of our own forests. 

As winter approached, head-quarters were es- 
tablished at Morristown, and the army, pitching 
its tents on the southern slope of Kimble’s Moun- 
tain, commenced building huts. The cavalry 
was sent to Connecticut, while strong detach- 
ments guarded the passes of the Hudson. Clin- 
ton finding himself so closely watched, and con- 
stantly thwarted in any movements around New 
York, resolved on an expedition to the South, 
and at the latter end of December set sail, for 
Charleston, with seven thousand troops. 

Washington, during the winter occupied the 
house of Widow Ford, to which he in February 
added two log buildings. Im a meadow at a 
short distance from the dwelling, between forty 
and fifty huts were erected for the Life Guard, 
numbering at this time two hundred and fifty. 
It was in this meadow Pulaski drilled his legion, 
and performed those daring and extraordinary 
feats of horsemanship for which he was celebrat- 
ed. The winter set in excessively cold—nothing 
like it had ever been experienced in this country. 
The ice in New York Bay was frozen so solid that 
heavy artillery and troops crossed from the city 
to Staten Island, The sufferings of the troops 
were consequently severe. The snow averaged 
from four to six feet deep on a level, obstructing 
the roads and keeping back provisions from camp, 
so that the half-frozen soldiers would sometimes 
go a week without meat of any kind, and then 
again without bread. All through January this 
half-starved army was protected only by tents, 
and with nothing but straw between them and 
the frozen ground, and a single bianket to cover 
them. Human nature could not bear up against 
such protracted sufferings, and desertions and 
plunder of private property became frequent. 

Washington, all this time, had not a kitchen to 
cook his dinner in, although his guards had put 
up the logs of one for him. His family consisted 
of eighteen, which, with that of Mrs. Ford, were 

‘all crowded together in her kitchen, and scarce 
one of them able to speak for the colds they had 
caught.” Washington crowded into a kitchen 
with more than twenty others, for two months, 
without salary, without reward of any kind, and 
struggling with a selfish Congress, and compelled 





aspersions of those for whose benefit he is labor- 
ing, is a study for a patriot. 

During this extreme cold weather, Lord &tir- 
ling took fifteen hundred men in sleds and crossed 
the ice at midnight, from Elizabethtown to Staten 
Island, to surprise the British. The latter had, 
nowever, got wind of the expedition, and the 
troops returned with only a few prisoners, some 
blankets and stores as trophies. One-third 
of this detachment had some parts of their per- 
sons frozen, and were more or less seriously 
injured. A sort of partisan warfare was main- 
tained all winter, keeping the camp in a constant 
state of watchfulness. As an illustration of the 
duties of the Life Guard, it was their habit 
during this winter, at the first discharge of guns 
along the line of sentinels, to rush into Washing- 
ton’s house, barricade the doors, throw up the 
windows, and stand five to a window, with mus- 
kets cocked and brought to a charge. On some 
mere foolish alarm, Washington’s wife and Mrs. 
Ford would often be compelled to lie shivering 
within their bed-curtains till the cause of it could 
be ascertained. 

The Chevalier de Luzerne, who had succeeded 
Gerard as minister, visited Washington in camp, 
as he had previously done at West Point. The 
cheerful manner with which he, from the first, 
accepted the poor fare and miserable accommo- 
dations offered him, had won the good-will 
and respect of both officers and men. Spain 
having also declared war against England, our 
prospects grew still brighter, and a Spanish 
agent, though not an accredited one, named Mi- 
ralles, accompanied Luzerne to look after the in- 
terests of his government in the south. He died 
at Morristown, and was buried with distinguished 
honors, Washington and the principal officers 
appearing as chief mourners. To prevent any 
one from reopening the grave, to obtain posses- 
sion of the diamonds and jewels that were buried 
with him, a guard was placed over it till the 
body could be taken to Philadelphia for inter- 
ment. 

It was while encamped here that the following 
incident occurred, illustrating Washington’s re- 
ligious character. On hearing that the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper was to be administered 
in the Presbyterian church, the following Sunday, 
he called on the pastor, Dr. Jones, and inquired 
if they allowed the communicants of other 
churches to unite with them in the service. 
‘¢ Most certainly,” feplied the doctor, “‘ ours is 
not a Presbyterian table, but the Lord’s table, 
general, and hence we give the Lord’s invitation 
to all his followers of whatever name.” Wash- 
ington replied that he was glad of it—that so it 
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should be, and next Sunday was seen seated | | pablic rejoicing, but locked up the glad tidings he 


among the communicants. 


camp life, with not a stain on his blade, he could | he loved better than his life. 


Unsullied by his | bore, till he could pour them forth to the man 


The meeting ot 


go from the battle-field to the communion-table, | Washington and Lafayette was like that of a 


as well as to his closet in the wintry forest. 


'son and father. The eager delight with which 


The subject of the exchange of prisoners again | the one recounted what he had done, and told of 
coming up, the French minister was very solicit- the aid that was approaching, and the deep and 
ous that Washington should not consent to any "affectionate interest with which the other listen- 


but the most favorable terms, urging the double 
motive that the British government now found it 
hard to replenish the army from Germany, and 
needed men badly, and, also, that it was of the 
utmost importance to insist on a perfect equality 
in all things, not only for our own sake at home, 
but from the effect of such a position abroad. 

During this winter the finances of the country 
reached their lowest ebb, and national bank- 
ruptcy seemed inevitable. Lotteries for loans, 
laws making paper a legal tender, and every sub- 
stitute only plunged the nation into deeper diffi- 
culties. Every measure calculated to bring 
relief was seized on by speculators, to advance 
their own interests, and thus added to the embar- 
rassment already existing. Washington became 
so indignant at this villany of ‘‘ forestallers,” as he 
called them, or mere speculators, that in a letter 
to Read, he said—‘‘I would to God that some of 
the more atrocious in each state were hung in 
gibbets upon a gallows four times as high as the 
one prepared for Haman.” The British and loyal- 
ists saw the dilemma into which the government 
had fallen, and increased it by issuing large 
quantities of forged paper. They felt and said 
that unless we could obtain a foreign loan, which 
they did not believe’ possible, ‘unless all the 
moneyed nations had turned fools,” we must in- 
evitably go to the wall. No more battles were 
needed; bankruptcy would finish the rebellion. 
Washington had all along predicted such a crisis, 
and now, with other patriots, looked gloomily 
into that gloomiest of all gulfs in time of war, a 
bankrupt treasury. 

At the beginning of April the army consisted 
of only ten thousand, four hundred men. This 
number was soon after still more reduced, by 
sending off reinforcements to the south, where 
now was the chief theatre of the war. 

To enliven a little the gloom that encompassed 
the struggle for liberty, Lafayette, the untiring 
friend and resistless pleader for the American 
cause, arrived with the cheerful intelligence that 
the French government had sent six ships-of-the- 


| ed, would form a subject for a noble picture. 
The marquis had obtained the promise of large 
supplies of clothing, while he had purchased on 
his own account, a quantity of swords and mili- 
tary equipage for the light-infantry he command- 
ed. In speaking in council one day, of the en- 
thusiasm and impetuosity of Lafayette, the Prime 
Minister of France, old Count de Maurepas, re- 
marked—“ it is fortunate for the king that La- 
fayette did not take it into his head to strip Ver- 
sailles of its furniture, to send to his dear Ame- 
ricans, as his majesty would be unable to refuse 
it.” How little the governments of France and 
Spain dreamed what a train they were laying 
under their own thrones, when they came to our 
relief in the struggle for independence. There 
never has been a more striking illustration of the 
folly of human scheming, and of the ease with 
which heaven works out its grand designs, over 
all earthly mutations, as the ultimate result of 
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our success on the destiny of Europe. 
As the summer advanced, the destitution of 


_the troops in the article of clothing became an 


object of the deepest solicitude. Many of the 


| officers looked like beggars, while the tattered 


soldiers, most of them, had not a shirt to their 
backs. Congress being apparently unable to do 
any thing, private sympathy was invoked. The 
ladies of Philadelphia, from the highest to the 
lowest, met together to make garments for the 
soldiers. Lafayette gave a hundred guineas in 
the name of his wife. The wife of the French 
minister six hundred dollars of Continental pa- 
per. Like the heroines of old, the women sacri- 
ficed their jewelry, and labored as common 
seamstresses in the noble work. Twenty-two 
hundred shirts were thus made, each bearing the 
name of the maker. A ship-load of military 
stores and clothing, belonging to Robert Morris, 
arriving about this time, this noble financier im- 
mediately made a present of the whole to the 
army. Such flashes of light shot through the 
gloom, keeping alive the faith, and love, and 
courage of those on whose shoulders the Revolu- 





line, and six thousand troops, which would soon | tion rested. 
be on our coast. 


He landed at Boston amid | 





[To be continued. 











GOSSIP ABOUT OLD LETTERS AND OLD TIMES. 


BY AN IDLER. 


And from the crypts of Time draw freshly out 
The portraitures of forms that sleep in dust, 


And bid the words they spake have voice once more. 


DRUMMOND. 


Oxp times are always interesting. People are | in the usual run of romantic narratives, and 
in the habit of calling them ‘the good old times;” | overlooked nearly altogether in history—the his- 


and though correct argument can show they had 
not so much good in them, after all, the fancy 
will still have its way, and still look back, as one 
looks to a sunset, or on the haze which spiritual- 
izes the brown woodlands of autumn. There is 
something in this idea of things that have been 
and are no more, which goes beyond all philoso- 
phy—a pathos in the past which no one can rea- 
son down. Poetry has an especial stronghold in 
the past; and the general idea respecting it is 
that those old times were more genial and unso- 
phisticated—had ‘‘ more heart,” as the Hon. Mrs. 
Skewton says—had braver men, truer lovers, 
more beautiful women, than our own degenerate 
day can boast, and banqueted on redder wine, 
stronger ale, and larger sirloins than anybody 
knows any thing about at present. This is, ina 
great measure, the reason why old memories are 
such pleasant reading , and it fully justifies the 
curious enthusiasms of the antiquaries, and those 
who love their disquisitions. We have been just 
glancing over a collection of old English letters, 
edited by Mr. Lodge, Norry King-at-Arms, the 
great herald, and referring to the reigns of Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and James, 
sovereigns of England. These letters have rather 
a dry look, and, though the books containing 
them were published sixteen years ago, and have 
been part of the contents of one of our Mercan- 
tile Libraries, we have been obliged to use the 
paper-cutter in reading along—always 8 misera- 
ble vexatious necessity. These uninviting vo- 
lumes, nevertheless, contain a good many curious 
and entertaining things; and some of the latter, 
following the advice of the excellent Captain 
Cuttle, we have made a note of. We need not 
insist on the fact that such domestic and episto- 
latory scraps of our ancient literature contain a 
good deal of information, valuable to the philo- 
sopher and the historian, and indispensable to 
the latter, if he means to perform his task fully 
and fairly. They are also of interest to the 
general reader, giving him a private and authentic 
view of a state of society which is misrepresented 
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tory of dynasties, revolutions, battles, and so 
forth—and the more interesting, of course, when 
they concern his own ancestry, or his own 
language. It is also pleasant to estimate, from 
the manners and ideas of one’s precursors, what 
progress the world has been making, materially 
or morally. 

In this book of the gentle Norroy King-at- 
Arms, there are several plates of engraved auto- 
graphs, after the signatures of kings, queens, 
lords, and ladies. And such odd autographs! 
None of the masculine scrawls can be made out, 
so ridiculously uncouth are they, and so amazing- 
ly unlike what they purport to be; while, re- 
markably enough, the hand-writing of the ladies 
is generally decypherable, and, in many cases, 
very good. The most distinct of the female 
names are those of ‘“‘ Marye the Quene,”’ and the 
sister name of “ Elizabeth R.’’—the latter drawn” 
out and flourished with wonderful freedom and 
boldness, as if done in face of the Pope’s Bull, 
and the Invincible Armada! The women, indeed, 
in those times, traced some strong lines, and 
played some strong parts. In the business of 
housewifery, and the management of their fami- 
lies, they possessed more influence and character 
then, we suspect, than any of our bold bloomers 
will exhibit for a very long time. They would 
keep their husband’s accounts, and look after his 
tenants, his rents, and his lesses; they had a 
knowledge of herbs and simples, and some excel- 
lent ideas of medicine and the general laws of 
health. Every gentlewoman had her receipt- 
book for-cookery and cures, and those in the 
higher stations, with more leisure on their hands, 
were in the habit of making records of household 
and other events, which generally took the form 
of journals. The Paston Letters, another fa- 
mous collection of episties, show how the ladies 
of three or four hundred years ago used to 
manage the estates of their families, and discuss 
the gravest political crises alternately with the 
fashion of their cloaks and girdles, and the con- 
tents of their cupboards. In one of these letters, 
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under the date of 1492, we have a notice of Mary 
Cavendish, Countess of Salop—a terrible-minded 
woman. She has fallen out, from some dire 
cause or other, with Sir Thomas Stanhope, and 
sends him a furious message by her man, William- 
son, who is to deliver it to him, in the middle of 
his own hall. And this was the message :— 
‘‘ Though you be more wretched, vile, and mise- 
rable than any creature living, etc., yet that she 
be contented that all the plagues and miseries 
that may befal any man may light upon such a 
caitiff as you are! Your life hath been so bad 
you will be damned perpetually in h—l-fire; with 
many other opprobrious and shameful words 
which cannot be remembered, as the bearer would 
deliver it but once.” Poor fellow! he probably 
thought that once too much; and he must have 
winced a good deal in that strange place, while 
delivering the pronunciamento of that noble vixen. 

From an army order, bearing date 1513, and 
enumerating bows, arrows, arquebuses, carriages, 
gunpowder, pellets of lead, falcons of brass, salt- 
petre, ete., we perceive that artillery was then 
regularly employed in war. At that time—the 
reign of Henry VIII.—the manufacturers of 
London were greatly excited against the poor 
Flemish refugees, whom the Spanish governor 
had driven away from the Netherlands, and who 
worked better and cheaper than the English 
tradesmen. These last had the terrible audacity 
to paste a couple of huge written bills on the 
gate of St. Paul’s Church, and on the door of St. 
Mary’s Convent, in Tower street, declaring that 
the king was advancing money to those foreigners, 


who*were thereby enabled to injure and starve. 


the English tradesmen. Bluff Harry was thrown 
into a towering Tudor passion by these impudent 
‘‘ posters,” and resolved to discover the rascals 
who put them up. He, therefore, sent the alder- 
men of the different wards round the city to make 
every man who could write, give a specimen of 
his chirography, and also to seize the account- 
books of the traders, hoping, by a comparison of 
the private hand-writing with that of the pla- 
cards, to find out the seditious villains. A cu- 
rious and remarkable piece of tyranny. Louis 
Napoleon could never bring about a coup d’etat of 
the kind! Weare not informed that King Harry 
succeeded in this attempt to come at the Know- 
Nothings of histime. Their hands would, doubt- 
less, tremble and go astray, at a great rate, in 
writing their names and specimens, and so bafile 
the ‘‘ stars”—that is, the men of the star-cham- 
ber. In severalof these letters, we find Thomas 
Allen, servant of the Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
resident in London, writing to his master the 
news of the court and capital, and accounts of 
all the purchases made for the earl’s household. 








In those days, when newspapers were not, and 
trade was carried on in @ poor slovenly way, such 
men as Allen were necessary to keep the country 
nobles posted up in the history of the day—act 
the part of modern ‘ private correspondents” in 
fact, and also to provide for their employers those 
household necessaries which the country-parts 
did not produce. Allen, in his letters, mentions 
that he sends silk and canvas, for hangings and 
tapestry to soften the rude panel-work, or naked 
masonry of the houses, goblets, shoes for the 
earl, forty pounds of currants, a ream of paper, 
satin from Flanders, (this was one of those articles 
the king wished to have manufactured in Eng- 
land, by the assistance of the Flemings,) ten 
pasties of congers, (these eels must have been 
salted, otherwise they could scarcely be sent in 
baked condition from London to Sheffield) ; and, 
among a variety of other matters, corn measures, 
ale measures, bread weights, and large quantities 
of lead, which the Earl of Shrewsbury was in 
the habit of selling again at a profit, to his neigh- 
bors. Perhaps he sold his corn, and his ale in 
the same way—employed his steward to do it, in 
a gentlemanly style. Money was very scarce in 
England at that time, and, as it was necessary to 
the expenses of the higher orders of the gentry, 
the merchants were, in a great measure, but the 
factors of the noblemen. Shrewsbury, Burleigh, 
(the queen’s great minister, ) and others, exported 
lead in their own ships, and the Earl of Leicester 
had a great portion of his property engaged in 
the Muscovy trade, then recently opened. The 
greater part of those half-trading, half-bucca- 
neering expeditions which harassed the Spainards 
in the new world, were fitted out by the gentle- 
men of England. Thus we perceive in what a 
great degree the element of commerce has enter- 
ed the peerage of England—not to speak of later 
influences. The Talbots, and the rest of them, 
were as prompt to recognize the necessity and 
benefits of commerce, as any of our own citizens 
at present, and to engage in it, too, with a strong 
money-making zest. 

In another of these Norroy letters, we have 
King Henry asking for a benevolence—that is, a 
free, customary gift, of four pence in the pound 
for land, and two pence for movables; and it is 
amusing to read the directions given to the com- 
missioners sent round to collect the cash. This 
was always found to be a delicate sort of experi- 
ment, even under the Plantagenets and Tudors; 
and the collectors are here cautioned to treat the 
people with courtesy, and show them how the 
king beat the French, and how the country was 
to be defended if those wicked hereditary ene- 
mies come to invade it. A cunning and respect- 
ful appeal was to be made to their feelings as 
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Englishmen; and this was found to be better 
than bullying—the subsequent plan of the feeble 
and foolish Stuarts. But, under King Harry, if 
there was one who would not pay—why, then, he 
was to be talked to, and let go—with a mark 
against his name. The thing was to be slurred 
over, lest the example may have an injurious 
effect on the collection; which puts one in mind 
of Dogberry’s advice concerning those ‘‘ vagrom 
men,” who, if they will not stand, in the prince’s 
name, are to be let go about their business. 
Despot as he was, Henry thought it necessary to 
manage his Englishmen. Comparing such cau- 
tious doings with the deadly machinery of mo- 
narchy, in our times, we see how strong despot- 
ism has become in these days of electricity and 
steam-power. Not that King Henry could not 
show his ill-humor, at times, in the matter of the 
Benevolence. Alderman Reed, of London, pro- 
voked him by the use of language not fit to be 
ventilated till a succeeding reign; he refused to 
be benevolent; whereupon he was taken and 
packed off with a harquebuss on his shoulder, to 
serve as a trooper on the Scottish Marches. If 
he would not pay, he should fight. Two long, 
grave state letters to the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
suggest that Reed shall be sharply and perilously 
worked, ‘‘to bring down his disobedient sto- 
mach.” ‘‘ Finally, you must use him in all things 
after the sharp military discipline of the North- 
ern wars.” To add to his misery, poor Reed 
was taken prisoner by the Scots. Never was 
cockney so discomfited. But then comes a con- 
siderate letter from the Council, requesting the 
Earl of Shrewsbury to attempt his ransom. He 
wes ransomed accordingly, and subsequently 
came home. It is probable the alderman grew 
more, “benevolent” for the remainder of his 
life. 

We have sufficient proofs in these letters, that 
the means and appliances of social life were rude 
and meager even among the nobles of the land, 
in those good old times of the Tudors. A me- 
chanic, nowadays would not put up with the do- 
mestic comforts of the old Talbots and Percies. 
In 1551, Lord Paget is about to be banished from 
court, for some roguery in grabbing land estates— 
a general practice in high society at that time 
and previously, as the Paston Letters prove. But 
his lordship calls for mercy, and bemoans his 
fate in a pitiable manner. He has a dreadful 
fistula ; his wife has a continual séich in her side; 
and if they be sent away into the wild country 
place where his house is, they must die for want 
of physicians. Besides, he has no manner of 
provision in those parts; and, last of all, he says, 
his house of Barlow is all plucked down, saving 
two chambers, and his house of Bew-desert, 





though it be pretty, is yet so small as, after one 
month, it will ‘‘wax too unsavory for him to 
continue in, with his wife, children and family, 
and then he shall have no place to remove to but 
to some inn.” His lordship cried as he said,all 
this! In 1555, a correspondent of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, writing from London, says he has 
no news to tell him, ‘‘ du¢ that Mr. Latimer and 
Mr. Ridley are burnt at Oxford, who died in 
like manner as others heretofore have done.” 
Shrewsbury in this reign was a Catholic. Of 
Bishop Gardner, who died about this time, it is 
stated that his bowels were buried at Saint Ma- 
ry’s in Southwark, and his body was carried to 
Winchester. The practice of embalming people 
of distinction was general formerly in England. 
In 1565, we find that Queen Elizabeth did away 
with the office of royal henchman—an attendant 
more necessary toa king than toa queen. Bishop 
Percy of the Reliques gives a ridiculous etymo- 
logy of the term, saying that henchmen were so 
called from being always at their lord’s sides or 
haunches. Heinsman in the German is a house- 
man or domestic. In 1567 we find the Earl of 
Sussex transmitting from Vienne a pen and ink 
portrait of the Archduke Charles, whom, it is 
said, Elizabeth was disposed to marry. But he 
would not change his religion, though he liked 
the British lioness well enough, and she would 
not marry a Papist. This was perhaps lucky 
for the Archduke, who, if he had wedded Eliza- 
beth, might have damaged the proverb of his 
house, which says that Austria marries happily. 
He might have been blown up, like Darnley. 
Elizabeth was never sincere in these marriage 
treaties; she was resolved not to marry. With- 
out believing what Bayle and others have said 
about physical hindrances, we can easily under- 
stand how, in that treacherous and violent age, 
she would refuse to let her power be shared by 
any one, and resolve to be in all things a queen. 
There was a libeler, at the time of Norfolk’s plot, 
who said she had two children, of whom the Ear] 
of Leicester was the father. She was not very 
angry about this—only had the fellow fined £100. 
Perhaps she thought an imputation which im- 
plied some strong womanly attractions on her 
part, was not so very dreadful after all. How- 
ever this may be, such mild punishment shows 
that she did not fear those impertinent accusa- 
tions. 

Under date of 1569, we come to the private 
history of Mary, Queen of Scots, who has passed 
through the splendors and tempests of her course, 
and now, after the battle of Langsyde, sits in 
captivity in the castle of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
The letters sent to the earl from the court of 
Elizabeth, counsel a close watch over his pri- 
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soner—and with good reason. The former queen 
has been greatly execrated for her treatment of 
the latter; but Elizabeth is to be justified, in the 
measures she adopted for her own preservation. 
She was all her life the object against which con- 
spiracy discharged its deadliest missiles. She 
was held to be illegitimate and a heretic—all 
Catholic Europe was opposed to her—the Pope 
wrote Mene Tekel Upharsin against her crown; 
while Mary’s pretensions, as a descendant of 
Henry VII, were looked on as far superior to 
her own. The Queen of Scots was always plot- 
ting with foreign potentates and English malcon- 
tents to be free—and small blame to her, But 
Elizabeth was kept in a continual state of anxiety 
and peril, and bore with plots and conspiracies 
for a long time. At first, the Queen of Scots 
had a menzie, or menie, of thirty persons, (from 
this old term, menye—a train of attendants—we 
derive the words menial and many,) in Shrews- 
bury’s castle. Elizabeth soon discovered that 
the Duke of Norfolk was plotting to liberate and 
marry the captive. Leicester, too,—O, most 
cruel ingratitude!—was found to be in corres- 
pondence with that too fascinating murderess— 
for so the Tudor people termed her, as in duty 
bound to do. Cecil, at the command of Eliza- 
beth, writes, warning Shrewsbury to be cautious. 
Then we have a complaint from Mary that the 
earl and his people come into her presence wear- 
ing their pistolets. Never mind that, is the ad- 
vice of Cecil; do what is fit, and let Aer know 
that her Majesty justifies the precautions of her 
servants. ‘*‘Her Majesty,” says Cecil, ‘ was 
acrased latterly, but is now amended.” Acrased, 
from the French ecraser, means depressed or 
crushed down, and has been changed, with a 
change of meaning, into crazy. Gray uses the 
term in the old sense, ‘‘ crazed with care.” The 
word curst has undergone something of a similar 
change. Formerly, a curst temper meant @ cross 
temper. Shrewsbury writes to Cecil to say he 
has not had a sufficient allowance of wine. Two 
tuns of wine in a month is nothing; the Scotch 
folk drink a good deal, and ‘itis occupied at 
times for her bathings.” He asks, therefore, for 
a larger allowance, committing Cecil to God. 
Some of these old letters have—after the cus- 
tomary long superscriptions—the words: ‘In 
haste—in haste—for thy life, thy life, life! In 
haste, haste, haste; for life, life, life, life! Post 
of ! let this be carried forward instantly.” 
The post-office was rather a vehement and primi- 
tive affair in those times. A few years ago peo- 
ple used to write, ‘“‘In haste,” and “immediate,” 
on the backs of their letters. 

The Earl of Sussex has gone into the (not yet) 
classic ground of Hawrick, Branksome, and Gala 








Water, demolishing castles, burning houses, and 
harrying the country, and this rouses the anger 
of the Queen of Scots. ‘She exercises her long 
bow again, with her folks,” says Shrewsbury, 
and he goes on to hope that ‘‘ other princes will 
have good care of her and her country both.” 
Then there is a conspiracy to release Mary, and 
make the Duke of Norfolk king. The latter is 
seized and sequestered, and brought to make 
lamenting admission; and so the plot is baffled. 
Letters in cypher are detected going from Mary 
to the Duke of Alva. The Stanleys rise in insur- 
rection in Derbyshire. The Regent Murray 
sends from Scotland to say that a boy goes regu- 
larly from Mary at Sheffield to the commander 
of her Castle of Edinburg, which still holds out 
for her, and carries letters to and fro in the 
seams of his coat. At the same time, Mary is 
protesting against her imprisonment, and the 
Catholic princes of Europe are beginning to argue 
the matter. No wonder Queen Bess should some- 
times feel acrased, among them all! In 1572, 
Shrewsbury is opposed to the idea of removing 
his prisoner from her present sojourn, ‘ unless 
it were for five or six days, to cleanse her cham- 
ber, it being kept very uncleanly.” This gives 
avery uncomfortable idea of Mary’s accommo- 
dations. They were of a very rude and narrow 
sort, apparently. The earl says, ‘‘ Now she is 
mostly quiet, saving she mislikes she cannot go 
into the field upon horseback, which I trust the 
queen’s majesty will not assent to, unless she 
minds to set her at liberty.” . Mary’s attendants 
are now reduced to sixteen. In another letter, 
the earl says she is much offended with his re- 
straining her from walking beyond the castle; 
but for all her anger, he will not allow her to 
pass one of the gates without her majesty’s ex- 
press permission. The earl is just such another 
jailer as Sir Hudson Lowe was, in latter times, 
at St. Helena. 

Queen Elizabeth is now ill, of the small-pox, 
and the Earl of Shrewsbury writes to Cecil a let- 
ter full of dutiful apprehension about it, and begs 
for one line under her own hand, to reassure him. 
The queen accordingly sends him a letter to raise 
his spirits. She tells him she has been ill of the 
aforesaid disease, but says, ‘‘ after two or three 
days it so vanished away as, within four or five 
days past, no token almost appeared; and at 
this day we thank God we are so free from any 
token or mark of any such disease that none can 
conjecture any such thing.” No indeed. He 
must be rather a desperate courtier who would 
go conjecturing in ‘hat direction—who could look 
in her face and say he saw a mark, or any thing 
of the kind! In a postscript to her letter she 
comes again to this delicate point, and adds 
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‘¢ My faithful Shrewsbury, let no grief touch your 
heart, for fear of my disease, for [ assure you if | 
my credit (that is, belief in her assertion) were not 
greater than my show, there is no beholder who 
would believe I ever had been touched with such 
a malady.” Is not that the brave Queen Eliza- 
beth all over! What a strange, curious mixture 
of womanly vanity and masculine courage—now 
dancing or playing the virginals, in the presence 
or hearing of the Scottish ambassador, and com- 
paring her brownish curls with the raven hair 
of her beautiful rival—and now riding down the 
shouting line at Tilbury, with a face very like 
her father’s, her big ruff bristling angrily about 
her neck, and a manful Ferrara blade held up in 
her hand! In her frailties and her fortitudes, 
she was a very extraordinary woman. In Feb- 
ruary, 1572, the Earl of Shrewsbury sends one 
Avery Keller, suspected of being a conjurer, to 
the Privy Council. He says this Keller seemed, 
at first, an innocent fellow; but, being sharply 
imprisoned, he confessed he brought certain 
books of art to one Revell, who had people prac- 
ticing from them at his house, and one of them a 
priest. This last indicated some danger in the 
wind. Keller confessed he conjured for hidden 
money, and for secret places to hide in—also 
touching the state of the realm. The earl thinks 
he can get more out of him, and will keep a sharp 
eye on all suspected people. In another letter, 
Cecil (Lord Burleigh) makes use of an expres- 
sion which will certainly knock down a good 
many of our readers, of both sexes, like a stroke 
of electricity should they read it. We warn them, 
therefore, in time-——that they may skip this page 
and go to the next. His lordship says: ‘‘ My 
wife desires her most hearty commendations, 
wishing, both of us, to hear some good tidings— 
that my lady of Oxford (his daughter) has a 
great belly.” Itis curious that phrases which 
the noble fathers and mothers of England used, 
good-humoredly and innocently, should be con- 
sidered discomfiting to the present generation. 
But habit and current opinion make all the dif- 
ference. Shakspeare well says, ‘“ there is nothing 
that is, but thinking makes it so.” 

After some time the Earl of Shrewsbury says, 
he hears some talk of a resewe of Mary from his 
custody; but that in case of such an attempt, 
‘‘the greatest peril were sure to be hers,” mean- 
ing she should be assassinated; he ‘‘ would keep 
her, forthcoming at her majesty’s command, quick 
or dead.” In 1578, writing to Sir F. Walsing- 





ham, of Mary’s desire to go to Buxton Wells, he 
says—‘I can say little of the state of her body, | 
she seems more healthful now, and all the last | 
year past, than before. She hath very much | 
used bathing with herbs now of late, as she hath 


done other years.” At this time Queen Elizabeth 
wished to know if Mary would not support her- 
self in prison. In reply, the latter inquired 
‘‘with what manner of liberty” this could be 
managed, and there was an end of the matter. 
This is exactly the case of the English govern- 
ment and Napoleon Bonaparte, at St. Helena. 
The latter would have supported his own house- 
hold, if they would give him liberty to use a 
sealed correspondence in procuring funds. But 
this was refused, In consequence of a pain and 
hardness in her side, Mary was taken to Buxton 
Springs. At this time Burleigh maintains spies 
about the Earl of Shrewsbury, and sends him 
repeated warnings to look to his charge. The 
queen iets him know she does not like to hear 
his son’s wife was confined in the castle, bringing 
strange people—physicians and nurses—into it. 
The earl in reply says he so much disliked bring- 
ing strangers in, that he himself and two of his 
children christened the child—showing, apparent- 
ly, that laymen, on occasion, could do the duty 
of the clergy. In the same letter, March 1574, 
he mentions an earthquake in the north of Eng- 
land, ‘‘that sunk this queen’s chamber, and so 
terrified her that there seemed more likelihood 
of her falling than going.” The earl offers one 
of his sons to Lord Burleigh, for one of his daugh- 
ters; but the latter nobleman, declining the 
honor, says he will not think of marrying her till 
she is fifteen or sixteen, and declares that if he 
thought he could himself live so long, he would 
rather she should not be married before nineteen 
or twenty. Formerly the vicious custom of early 
marriages tended more than war to extinguish 
the families of the peerage of England; and the 
Paston Letters, and other similar documents, show 
that marriage contracts were matters of prudence 
and aggrandizement, and seldom of any love or 
liking. We have fathers, friends, and bachelors, 
driving shrewd ‘bargains with one another con- 
cerning two young persons, who, in some cases, 
have never seen, or even heard of each other, 
and who, the lady particularly, are quite ready 
to assent as soon as the managers have come to 
an agreement. The business-like, and repeated 
attempts of one of the Paston gentlemen—Sir 
John Paston—to get some wife—that is, one with 
a little money or land—are ludicrous enough to 
a modern reader. It is not difficult to perceive 
that the spirit of bargain and sale, and the greed 
of gain was as strong among the English of the 
Middle Ages, as it is among their present de- 
scendants, of either England or America—which 
is rather a hard thing, after all, to say of those 
good old times. 

In 1575, ambassadors came to England from 
the United States of Holland, then at war with 
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the savage lieutenants of the King of Spain, to 
offer to Elizabeth, the chieftainess of Protestant- 
ism, the sovereignty of the Netherlands. But 
she shrank from the difficulty of such an assump- 
tion, as prudently as she shrunk from the idea 
of a husband. In a letter of that period, Gilbert 
Talbot, eldest son of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
says he has bespoken for his father two flagons 
and several hangings. Gilbert and his wife also 
send their parents new year’s gifts—a Monmouth 
cap, and a rundlet of perry, and a pair of Ross 
boots. In another letter, Gilbert says he was at 
Greenwich under the Tilt Gallery, and saw the 
queen through the window; ‘‘there by chance 
she was, looking out of the window, and my eye 
was full toward her, and she showed to be 
greatly ashamed thereof, for she was unready, 
and in her night-stuff. So, when bhe saw me at 
after dinner, when she went to walk, she gave 
me a great fillip on the forehead, and told my 
lord Chamberlain, who was next her, how I had 
seen her that morning, and how much ashamed 
she was!” From the tone of this young fellow, 
it may be perceived that the foibles of the queen 
were well known to her subjects, and that they 
could be merry over them, when they could be 
so safely. And yet she was certainly a shrewd 
woman. Her affectation of feeling in presence 
of the young man, and the royal fillip on the 
forehead, would be sure to strengthen that per- 
sonal attachment to her, on which she so much 
relied, in the midst of her many enemies. In mak- 
ing one of her progresses, she lodges at the house 
of Rookwood, of Uston, a Catholic, probably be- 
cause there was n’t a suitable Protestant domicile 
within half-a-day’s journey. She gives Rook- 
wood her hand to kiss. But my lord chancellor 
nobly and gravely demands of him how he, a 
Papist, durst so far attempt her Real Presence !” 
This bit of blasphemous loyalty shows the state 
of mind in which Queen Bess loved to keep the 
courtiers and nobles about her. On this occa- 
sion, her attendants pretended to find in Rook- 
wood’s hay-rick a gaudily-dressed image of the 
Virgin Mary, which they brought forth in ec- 
stasies of horror, and the queen bid them throw 
it into the fire. Poor Rookwood was committed 
to the jail at Norwich, and, very probably, did 
not get off without a fine! He might very well 
parody the sentiment of the old Epirote, and de- 
clare that such another honor would be the un- 
doing of him. 

About the year 1580, the Pope—revoking the 
grant of Nicholas Breakspere to Henry II.— 
made a formal transferrence of Ireland to the 
King of Spain. Many of the politicians of that 
time, indeed, argued against keeping the island 
any longer. Ireland and Calais, they said, were 








more burdensome than profitable to England. 
But it was urged, on the other hand, that the 
western country had good timber, and excellent 
havens, and the possession of it would help the 
larger island to assert the supremacy of the sea 
—a pretension which the bold buccaneers were 
now carrying out, in a high-handed way, on the 
Spanish main, and elsewhere. At all events, it 
is not certain that the Spaniards would have ac- 
cepted the donation of His Holiness; they -had 
not a very high opinion of it. Don John 
d’Aguila, who brought a body of Spanish troops 
into Ireland, in the queen’s reign, to help the 
Trish chiefs, had a habit of saying, when he went 
home, that when the devil showed Christ all the 
kingdoms of the earth, and the glory of them, he 
left out Ireland, and kept it back for himself! 
No doubt Don John thought this a devilish good 
jest—though if he had vented it in Ireland, he 
would have run the risk of being floored by 
MacCarthy’s quart pot, or Tirowen’s skien. To 
the Irish chiefs, a transferrence to Spain would 
have been welcome—any thing to get rid of those 
whose old insolence began to be embittered by a 
change of religion. Neither by law, nor by lan- 
guage, had England acquired any influence that 
might not have been easily swept out of the in- 
vaded island. In the reign of Elizabeth, Latin 
seems to have been better understood in Ireland 
than English. At the time the Earl of Sussex 
was in the island, Shan McGuire, in a letter to 
his lordship, beseeches him not to write any more 
of his communications in Latin, ‘‘ because,” he 
adds, ‘‘I would that nother clerke nor other man 
of this country shoud know your mind, wherfore 
do you write all your mind in Englys.” Any 
thing written in English would have a good 
chance of baffling all Ireland beyond the pale. 
The Earl of Shreswsbury fights resolutely 
against every attempt to reduce his allowance for 
keeping Mary. He says the wine, spice, and 
fuel spent in his house amounts to £1,000 a year; 
the loss of plate, and the buying of pewter and 
household stuff, cost him as much more. His 
servant, Thomas Bawdewyn, gives him notice of 
matters sent down from London :—* I did send 
your honor, by Timperly, a great double bowl, a 
cup with a cover, a dial, two casting bottles, two 
salts, two acorns, two bodkins for gentlewomen’s 
hair, a flying hart, also a cloak for your honor.” 
These additions to the household conveniences 
were, of course, prized and taken care of, and 
some of them, doubtless, became heir-looms. 
The earl, in one of his letters, asks permission 
of the queen to take his household to Chatsworth 
for a time, that his house ‘“‘ may be sweetened” 
during his absence. At that time, great banquet- 


halls in eastles, and other apartments, were 
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usually strewn with rushes. In the former, dogs 
used to be permitted to squat, and gnaw bones 
during dinner, and, as a general rule, the rushen 
litter under the feet of animals and men, held a 
great deal of dirt and impurity. Along with 
this, the rooms in the old castles were necessarily 
small, seeing those places were built rather for 
strength than for convenience; and the ‘‘ bowers” 
of the noble young ladies of the land were usually 
stern, stone-vaulted rooms, scarcely big enough 
for their little bed-frames, with no ventilation, 
except by a narrow cleft in the wall. Writing to 
Thomas Bawdewyn, the earl bids him give the 
New Year’s gift for her majesty, to Mr. Talbot, 
his deputy. He also desires, seeing his son 
Gilbert’s wife has been brought to bed, that his 
agent should give forty shillings to the nurse and 
the midwife, and the rest about as much. In 
1582, expecting to go to court at Oatlands, the 
earl tells Bawdewyn he will come with twenty 
gentlemen, and twenty yeoman, and says he must 
have some conveyance for bedding for himself, 
and some pallets for those of his people who are 
to lie about him. Captain Carlyle, going to make 
discoveries in America—that is, plunder as many 
of the Spanish settlements as he may find prac- 
ticable—desires that the Earl of Shrewsbury 
would venture £100 with him. But the latter is 
cautious, and bids his agent go as far as a hund- 
red marks—no more; and as for his (the earl’s) 
ship, it is not to be given up, he says, to Capt. 
Carlyle, for his pretended voyage of discovery. 

In 1583, Shrewsbury was relieved of his royal 
charge, who, passing into the custody of Somers 
and Paulet, endured, for the next two or three 
years, the griefs of 


“ Weeping captivity, and shuddering fear, 
Stilled by the ensanguined block of Fotheringay”— 


according to the poetry of Wordsworth. But, in 
truth, Mary never gave herself up to weeping, or 
to fears. She was, in her own mind, menacing 
and hoping, and, up to the last moment, looking 
forward to the effect of one more conspiracy 
against Elizabeth. Mary was a woman as brave 
and high-spirited as she was intellectual and 
beautiful. 

The extravagance of religious antipathy in 
Elizabeth’s reign is instanced in one of these let- 
ters, where we have a Sir Godfrey Foljambe, in 
order to recommend himself to the queen, ar- 
resting his own grandmother, Lady Foljambe, 
for a malignant Papist, and putting her into cus- 
tody! In 1589, the queen ordered all the coun- 
try gentlemen in London to go home to their 
own places, and keep up a fitting hospitality 
among their tenants and the poor. At that time 
a band of five [rish brigands, or rapparees, was 





taken up for plundering a pack-horse on St. 
Jame’s Causeway, and for other robberies com- 
mitted in that neighborhood, which is now the 
centre of the West End of London. That was 
carrying the war into Africa, with a vengeance! 
Mr. Stanhope, writing to Lord Talbot, in 1589, 
gives us a curious glimpse of the old queen, now 
56 years of age; he says she dances “six or 
seven galliards in a morning, besides music and 
singing, and her ordinary exercise.” In 1594, 
the Earl of Derby died of fever, and it was said 
—he himself believed it too—that he was the 
victim of witchcraft. He had strange, violent 
dreams—which were, of course, proofs of the 
fact. One of the women taken up to answer for 
his death was bid call on the name of Jesus, and 
deny her guilt—and she didso. They bid her 
attempt the Lord’s Prayer—which she did, and 
got through it very well, till she came to Dimitte 
nobis debita nostra—and this she could not con- 
trive to pronounce properly, with several trials; 
so they concluded she must have used diabolical 
means to bring about the earl’s death! 

The Earl of Shrewsbury (whom those old Nor- 
roy letters chiefly concern) and his family give 
one an idea of the rude morality of their times. 
He was an austere old schemer, at variance with 
his wife and children, who, for the most part, 
lived away from him. His sons showed the 
effects of such a parentage, and quarreled one 
with another. Gilbert, the eldest, who succeeded 
his father, in 1594, challenged his brother Ed- 
ward to mortal combat, either singly or with 
half a dozen‘on each side, because the latter had 
said his brother had made a false lease of land. 
The late earl, who did not love his eldest son, 
had left the entail embarrassed, and a good deal 
of property to his other sons; and hence the ill- 
feeling between the brothers. Gilbert was fiercely 
in earnest, and, with unnatural coolness, speci- 
fied the rapier, dagger, and short gauntlet which 
should be the armor for the occasion. To this 
unbrotherly ‘lie in the throat” and challenge, 
Edward wrote a moderate reply. Several noble- 
men interfered; but Gilbert persisted, saying he 
was slandered, and that he must justify himself, 
and it was not till the queen herself interfered, 
that his vehement passion could be brought un- 
der any control. Sterne says somewhere that it 
is more natural for a man to kill a near relation 
than any other person; and the quarrels of bro- 
thers have been the bitterest on record. If Ed- 
ward Talbot had agreed to meet Earl Gilbert, the 
tragedy of Eteocles and Polynices would have 
been acted over again in an English family. The 
England of Shakspeare’s time was certainly fer- 
tile in the strong impulses and passions of a tur- 
bulent age of transition. 
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In 1608, Elizabeth Tudor slept the last sleep 
as soundly as Mary Stuart, and James, the son 
of the latter, took his quiet seat on that much 
disputed throne. In the papers referring to this 
reign there is a curious list of those monopolies 
which were so generally granted at a time when 
the principles of commerce and political economy 
were but very imperfectly understood. There 
are, among others, a grant to John Spitman, 
solely to buy linen rags and make paper; to Ede 
Schats, to buy and transport ashes and old shoes ; 
to Sir Jerome Bowes, to make glasses for twenty- 
two years; to one man to make spangles ; to an- 
other to print the Psalms of David and Cornelius 
Tacitus, grammars, primers and other school- 
books. There is a patent to Sir Walter Raleigh 
to license all the taverns in England ; another to 
William Carr, for nine years, to license the brew- 
ing and exporting of beer, and another licensing 
Richard Carnithen to import Irish game for 
seven years. The queen of James having ap- 
pointed one Kennedy to be chamberlain, the king 
is hugely discontented, and swears he will break 
his staff over the man’s head and dismiss him. 
Kennedy very prudently makes all haste ‘‘ bock 
agen” to Scotland. There is in this collection a 
letter which throws some curious light upon the 
Gunpowder Plot, and upon the share James had 





in discovering it—from which we perceive that 
history has been giving us false ideas of his ma- 
jesty’s sagacity in the business. The letter, 
dated 1605, is addressed to the Earl of Salisbury, 
by one Thomas Coe, a prisoner for debt in the 
Compter of Wood street, London, and declares 
that the writer had given James warning of the 
plot before Lord Monteagle had made his revela- 
tion. 

Coe says that he had the truth from a Papist, 
and wrote the intelligence to the king, in a 
guarded way, as if it was a vision or thing fore- 
shown to him. But the letter seems to have 
been looked on with distrust, by the Council, as 
coming from a poor crazy debtor in prison. 
Nevertheless, it could not have failed to put the 
king on his guard; and when Monteagle’s letter 
came, both together must have led him to dis- 
cover the secret. Indeed it is not improbable 
that James was aware of the intention of the 
conspirators, and allowed them to put the powder 
in the cellarage before pouncing on them. We 
are strongly of opinion that Thomas Coe was the 
real discoverer of the Gunpowder Plot; and syco- 
phant History, when she led us to think the con- 
trary, never suspected we should come at the 
truth by means of the old Shrewsbury manu- 
scripts, published by the Norroy King-at-Arms. 
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"T was at the time when Bonaparte held all the world in 
fear ; 

When trumpet blasts, and calls to arms, resounded far and 
near ; 

When nation strove with nation on the bloody battle-plain; 

When freedom fell by tyranny, and shrieked for aid in vain; 

And when the five great allied powers, each trembling for 
his crown, 

Collected all their mighty strength to put the eagle down; 

When scenes of blood and cruelty disfigured this fair earth. 

"T was at that time, when sorrow seemed more meet for 
men than mirth, 

In Belgium’s proud capital the sounds of mirth were loud; 

Within her gayly-lighted halls had thronged a brilliant 
crowd; 

The golden light from countless lamps upon the scene was 
streaming, 

And jewels flashed, and rich robes shone, and eyes with joy 
were beaming. 

There stood the Prussian, stern and brave, of stately, mar- 
tial mein; 

The German and the Austrian beside him might be seen; 

And England’s haughty cavaliers, sworn enemies of France, 

With beauteous maids of Belgium, were mingling in the 
dance, 
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Now swifter skim the dancers round—amid that merry 
throng 

Are heard the jight and witty jest, the careless laugh and 
song ; 

The fleeting hours on pleasure’s wings glide all unnoticed 
by, 

As round in mazy circles, swift the brave and lovely fly. 

But here behold another scene—with muffled, measured 
tread, 

Like crowds of silent spectres, in night-visions of the dead, 

In solid, firm, and heavy mass, a mighty host advances— 

Upon their burnished weapons bright, the star-light faintly 
glances. 

At times, a low command is heard—at times, a charger’s 
neigh— 

As onward still they darkly press, in silent, stern array; 

As quietly, and terribly, the serried ranks advance, 

Led by the great Napoleon, the guiding-star of France. 

But turn again from that dread scene, to where the golden 
light 

Gleams on rich robes and uniforms, with glittering tinsel 
bright. 

Still gayly ring the laugh and song within those radiant 
halls, 

; And strains of sweetest melody re-echoes from the walls. 
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But see! the merry dancers pause, hushed is the music’s 
sound ; 

A sudden spell of silent fear, seems cast on all around; 

For heard ye not that booming noise—that deep and sullen 
roar? 

It is the loud-mouthed cannon’s voice, the harbinger of 
war! 

Again it breaks upon the air, and nearer than before— 


Forth from that scene of revelry the rushing hundreds 
pour. 

And now the rolling drum is heard, the trumpet’s call to 
arms— 

Vain now, fair maids of Belgium, ere all your boasted 
charms! 

Each warrior leaves the festive hall, the ’witching smiles 
of beauty, 

And sallies forth to meet the foe, forgetting love for duty. 


*T is morn—where last eve nought was seen, but fields of 
verdant grain, 

In silent beauty waving o’er the wide and fertile plain, 

Are seen opposing armies now, ‘the morning sunbeams 
glance 

Upon the allied legions, and upon the hosts of France; 

And, as the thick mist rolls away, come flashing through 
the gloom, 

The sabre and the bayonet, the helmet and the plume. 

* * * * 

*T is noon—the fiery Prince Jerome, quick vaulting on his 
steed, 

Against the Chateau Hougomont is pushing on with speed; 

Six thousand gallamt sons of France, each man a hero 
tried, 

To victory or s soldier’s grave, are marching side by side. 

A loud, fierce shout—they reach the post—the Nassau 
troops roll back, 


As fly the yelling wolves before the livid lightning’s 
track; 

Another shout—a rushing charge—they wheel, they break 
and fly, 

While shouts of “ Vive l’Empereur” seem echoed from the 
sky. 

Not so with England’s gallant sons, a brave and steady 
band! 


To fight or fall, but not to fiy, the British warriors stand; 

The brave, impetuous Jerome cheers on his men in vain— 

No force can break that wall of steel, or stem that leaden 
rain; 

And finding all their efforts lost, thinned by that ceaseless 
fire, 

Napoleon’s veterans fall back, and sullenly retire ; 


They mask the point, and onward push, against the British 
right— 

The rolling clouds of smoke obscure the progress of the 
fight, 

But still is heard the clash of arms, the cannon’s booming 
sound; 

The cavalry are heard to charge, like thunder ’neath the 
ground. 


Next on the central British line begins the work of death, 

Where eighty cannons booming roar—their fiery, sulphur- 
ous breath 

Ia sweeping off, file after file, old England’s bravest men, 

But, closing up their shattered ranks, they face the storm 
again ; 

Though cannon-balls plough through their lines, they hold 
their ground, until 

Brave Wellington’s command is heard—“ Retreat behind 
the hill!” 

And slowly and reluctantly those fearless men obey, 

Though while they go, red heaps of slain mark their re- 
tiring way. 





Now all along the marshaled hosts resounds the shock of 


war: 

Forth to the dreadful work of death, the hostile legions 
pour; 

Four hundred cannons loudly boom, ten thousand sabres 
clash, 

As like the waves against the shore, the striving armies 
dash 

In fury on each other’s ranks—the muskets flash and 
roar; 

The ground is covered with the slain, and redly soaked 
with gore. 


Now charge the English cavalry—and back into the vale 
They force D’Erlon’s men to fly, like chaff before the gale; 
But Milhaud’s steel-clad cuirassiers roll back the sweeping 


tide— 

Those shouting Britons, by their charge, are scattered far 
and wide. 

And now comes Picton’s brave brigade—as when the eagle 
stoops, : 

And pauses to make doubly sure, ere on his prey he 
swoops, 

They slowly gather round the French—they hover near— 
at length 

They burst upon D’Erlon’s ranks, with thrice redoubled 
strength. 

None can resist that dreadful charge—that avalanche of 
steel ; 

In vain their leaders bid them stand, the shaken columns 
reel; 

They pause, they break, in wild affright they hurry from 
the fray, 

While on their rear rush Picton’s men, like tigers on their 
prey; 


And like a torrent rushing by, goes Ponsonby’s brigade, 

And havoc dire amid the mass, those sweeping columns 
made. 

With thundering, exulting shouts, they drive the French 
before, 

Nor pause in their mad zeal, to see the danger hovering 
o'er; 

The Emperor in person comes swift scouring o’er the field, 

And at his back the brave Old Guard, which “ dies, but does 
not yield!” 

A shout of “ Vive l’Empereur!” a rushing, crashing sound, 

And half those gallant Englishmen lie scattered on the 
ground, ’ 

The rest, in terror and dismay, are flying o’er the plain, 

While Picton, Devaux, Ponsonby, are numbered with the 
slain. 

For three iong hours, on La Haye Sainte, the battle fiercely 
raged, 

Where, hand to hand, and steel to steel, the combatants 
engaged ; 

By turns the armies gain the hill—the dying and the dead 

Are crushed beneath the cannon wheels, and the fierce 


charger’s tread; 

And whole battalions as they stand in line, shriek, fall, 
and die— 

The air seems filled with moaning ghosts, ascending to the 
sky. 

Right nobly do the British troops maintain their old re 
nown— 

The heavy-armed French cavalry in vain dash madly 
down; 

From those firm, steady, bristling squares, is poured a rain 
of balls, 

But still they fiercely, vainly charge, while many a hero 
falls. 

Though driven back with fearful loss, they thunder down 
again— 

The earth is reddened with their blood, and covered with 
the slain* 
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The stubborn Britons will not yield—the French disdain to 
fly, : 

And Pl soldier seems resolved to conquer or to die! 

Alas! brave veterans of France, you shed your blood in vain, 

For see you not that moving cloud far off upon the plain? 

And hear you not the rolling drums, where Blucher in his 
might, 

With thirty thousand Prussians brave, comes rushing to 
the fight? 

And where, 0! where is Grouchy now, to whom you looked 
for aid? 

His country is in jeopardy, why has he thus delayed? 

Sent to pursue these Prussian foes, he tarried on the road, 

And now the penalty is paid, with his brave comrade’s 
blood! 

On rapidly the Prussians come, and hanging on their front, 

And backward fighting, inch by inch, come Loban and Do- 
mont. 

Beware! O Eagle Emperor! if Blucher should unite 

His host with that of Wellington, and fall upon your 
right, 

The haughty eagle must succumb—no earthly power can 
save 

Your army from a dastard flight, or from a bloody grave! 

Despair not yet! brave troops of France! though wearied 
and distressed, 

One effort more, and victory upon your arms may rest! 

For onward comes the infantry of the Imperial Guard, 

Those stern, undaunted veterans, in many battles scarred; 

Their beacon-light, the Emperor, is riding at their head— 

The shaking earth resounds beneath their heavy, measured 
tread, 

As on they come, in stern array, in truth a gallant sight, 

Their music pealing on the air, their weapons flashing 
bright, 

Their banners flaunting to the breeze, to where a deep ra- 
vine 

From the fierce-plunging cannon shot affords a welcome 
screen, 

They halt. Then spoke the emperor—“ Brave fellow-sol- 
diers! friends! 

Upon you, not our fate alone, but that of France, depends; 

Oft has she, in the hour of need, looked to her guard for 
aid, 

And never yet, brave countrymen, have you her trust be 
trayed; 

Now, at the time of greatest need, you will not prove un- 
true— 

The English are before you there—the rest I leave to you.” 

The shout of “ Vive !Empereur!” is swelling to the sky, 

As like a sweeping avalanche the guard goes rushing by; 

With eager step, in column close, they scale the shelt’ring 
banks, 

And pour into the open field in serried, bristling ranks. 

Alas! that such a gallant band to such a fate are doomed, 

For, at that instant, on the air a hundred cannons boomed, 

And fiercely through their mangled host the howling mis- 
siles tore; 

The shrieks of wounded men are heard above the cannons’ 
roar; 

The plunging balls plough through their lines and pile 
the dead around— 

The head of that brave column seems to sink into the 
ground. 

But, as the front ranks melt away before the horrid storm, 

Their comrades in the rear press on, and fearlessly re-form. 

Again, they rapidly advance—again the cannons bellow— 

Again the front ranks sink in death, each man beside his 
fellow— 

Just as they stood. In hero’s blood the red earth seems to 

‘swim; 
Here lies a bleeding, ghastly head, and there a severed 
limb; 












But, plashing through the gory. pools, on press their com- 
rades brave, 

Each soldier’s motto seems to be—* To glory, or the grave!” 

Before them, unscathed by the storm which swept their 
bloody way, 

His gleaming sabre in his hand, is seen the dauntless Ney; 

Three noble steeds have been shot down beneath him in 


the fray; sy 

And now on foot he leads the charge which shall decide the 
day. : 

At last the Guard has reached the rising ground of Mont 
St. Jean, 

Where, waiting to receive their charge, the allied troops 
are seen; 

Then sudden from the French bands loud the Imperial 
March is pealed, 

The shout of “ Vive ’Empereur!” comes ringing o’er the 
field ; 

The Guard goes rushing to the charge, a fierce, resistless 
flood, 


A hurricane of spouting fire, their path a sea of blood. 

Upon the shrinking allied lines a stream of balls they pour, 

Their muskets and their war-cry blend in one commingled 
roar. 

The Brunswick, Hanoverian, and Nassau troops give way; 

Upon the British now depends the fortune of the day, 

What though their dastard allies fly before the dreaded foe, 

The sons of Britain will not quail before the coming blow! 

Beware, brave veterans of France! a fearful snare is laid; 

For in your path, unseen by you, is placed an ambuscade! 

A rank of men who had lain flat behind a long, low mound, 

Rise up before the startled French, like goblins from the 
ground, . 

And with a flaming wall of death encircle them around. 

The Guard, which never yet has quailed, its equal now has 
found; 

In wild confusion, back they go, forced down into the 
hollow, 

And, like fierce blood-hounds on the track, the shouting 
Britons follow. 

Then rose the terror-stricken cry throughout the whole 


French host— 

“The Guard recoils! the Guard recoils! the victory is 
lost!” 

Thick rolling clouds of smoke and dust rise darkly up to 
heaven, 


As forth upon the open plain, the broken Guard is driven; 

And there, at last, they make a stand, alas for France, too 
late! 

No human power can now avert her dark impending fate. 

The allied troops have been brought up by Wellington at 
last, 

The Prussians on the British left are pressing forward fast; 

Through the French lines a murmur runs—“ The Guard, 
our only stay, 

Has yielded to the enemy, and France has lost the day!” 

Upon the charging allied host they gaze in sudden fear— 

As horse, artillery and foot come nearer and more near: 

The fatal “sauve qui peut!” is heard; the emperor in vain 

Rides through breaking ranks, and seeks their wild flight 
to restrain : 

The sun, which rising, saw them stand all eager for the 
fight, 

Goes down upon their shattered host, in base, disordered 

. flight. 

The allies, thirsting for revenge, charge fiercely on their 
rear; 

The air resounds with yells of rage, and cries of pain and 
fear. 

Meanwhile, the now deserted Guard, with firm, undaunted 
front, 

Though wearied, shattered, and forlorn, still bear the bat- 

tle’s brunt; 
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The deep-mouthed cannons redly belch their iron death in 
vain, 

And through those brave and steady ranks plough many a 
gory lane— 

The power of all Europe cannot move that tried and noble 
square: 

The worshiped idol of the Guard, the Emperor, is there! 

Unacathed by bullet or by steel, amid the battle storm, 

Is seen brave Ney, the pride of France—his hat and uniform 

In ragged ribbons round him fly, all riddled through with 
ball— 

Not hissing shot, nor clashing steel, the hero’s heart appal ; 

Still cheering on his wearied men, he moves amid the fray, 

As skims the gull,on fearless wing, the ocean’s dashing spray. 

But, God be thanked! the horrid work of death is almost 
done, 

For in the golden-tinted west slow sinks the setting sun, 

His blood-red dise now disappears: the welcome shades of 
night 

Close kindly round that wearied band, still struggling in 
the fight: 

The fiery, reckless Prince Jerome, who through the day has 
fought 

As though death were a blessing rare, less to be shunned 
than sought, 

Looks sadly round—his gallant troops, at morn brave, 
strong and gay, 

In gory heaps now lie around, cold, livid, pulseless clay. 

His brave breast heaves; his tingling cheek with sudden 
fury burns, 

As quickly to the emperor, with flashing eye he turns— 

“ Here, brother, all who bear the name of Bonaparte should 
fall!” 

Napoleon, who is on foot, responstve to the call, 

Vaults on his steed, and drives his spurs into his charger’s 
flanks, 

Determined, Spartan-like, to rush upon the foeman’s ranks; 

But loud then rose entreating cries; and through the 
clouds of smoke, 

Each catching at his bridle-rein, a hundred soldiers broke— 

“You must not, shall not rush on death”—his efforts are 
in vain, 

They crowd around—they check his steed—they seize his 
bridle-rein— 

And at a gallop lead him off from that disastrous field— 

Alas, Napoleon! your fate and that of France is sealed! 

Night o’er that dreadful field of death drew down her sable 

- veil; 

And all was hushed, save dying groans, or some poor 

wretch’s wail, 
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Writhing in helpless agony, the earth his gory bed; 

Or where the filthy buzzard came to feast upon the dead: 

While men, or fiends in human shape, urged on by love of 
gain, 

Prowled o’er the horrid scene of blood to rob the mangled 
slain. 

0, ye who boast of glory, come and gaze upon this sight! 

A bloody, torn-up battle-field, at solemn dead of night, 

Where husbagds, fathers, lovers, sons, on every side are 
lying, 

Piled up together, horse and man, all wounded, dead or 
dying; 

All mangled, trampled, pierced and cut, by hoof, by ball, 
and steel, 

Stretched out by hundreds, stiff and stark, the buzzard’s 
horrid meal ; 

Their broken weapons scattered round, besmeared with 
clotted gore— 

0, God! when shall the nations see the cruelty of war? 

Night came down o’er the battle-field, as if to intervene 

Between it and the eye of God—to hide from him the scene: 

Still, faintly on the evening air, the din of battle rose, 

Where in the distance fled the French, before their ’venge- 
ful foes. 

Poor France was weeping mournfully, with terror and re- 
gret, 

Her light of glory shone no more—Napoleon’s star had set; 

Her once proud Eagle prostrate lay—fierce gloating o’er 
him stood 

The British Lion, wild with rage, his talons dropping blood. 

No more, 0, mighty Bonaparte, shall nations own thy sway! 

Thy throne has crumbled under thee, thy power passed 
away; 

No more shall monarchs court thy smile, or tremble at thy 
frown, 

Or marshals wade through blood toearn of thee a conquered 
crown; 

No more the bravest sons of France shall spill their blood 
for thee; 

But on a lonely island, far across the pathless sea, 

Oppressed by hireling enemies, well guarded night and day, 

Far, far from thy beloved France, thy life shall pass away ; 

That rock-bound isle shall be alike thy prison and thy tomb. 

For when the stern Death-Angel comes, dread messenger 
of gloom, 

To conquer the great conqueror, here shall they make thy 
grave, 

Divided from thy native land by many a surging wave, 

Where sea-birds scream thy requiem, and foam-capped bil- 
lows roar F 

Around thy lonely sepulchre, on St. Helena’s shore. 





SAMELA. 


BY ROBERT GREENE, 


Like to Dianna in her summer weed, 
Girt with a crimson robe of brightest dye, 
Goes fair Samela; 
Whiter than be the flocks that straggling feed, 
When washed by Arethusa faint they lie, 
Is fair Samela; 
As fair Aurora, in her morning gray, 
Decked with the ruddy glister of her love, 
Is fair Samela; 
Like lovely Thetis on a calmed day, 
When as her brightness Neptune’s fancy move, 
Shines fair Samela. 





Her tresses gold, her eyes like glassy streams, 
Her teeth are pearl, the breasts are ivory, 
Of fair Samela; 
Her cheeks, like rose and lily, yield forth gleams, 
Her brows bright arches framed of ebony; 
Thus fair Samela 
Passeth fair Venus in her bravest hue, 
And Juno in the show of majesty, 
For she’s Samela; 
Pallas in wit, all three, if you will view, 
For beauty, wit, and matchless dignity 
Yield to Samela. 


. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Do you see that statue of a nymph leaning on 
asymbolicurn? Her blonde tresses are crowned 
with silvery willows, her eye, soft and blue, is 
lost on the expanse of heaven; her hands, filled 
with fruits, are extended toward a group of 
children, and her beautiful body, softly couched, 
undulates among the flowery grass. It is the 
Lo:re, such as Art has translated it into marble; 
such, as after having seen, your imagination 
- would personify it. Elsewhere reign strength, 
impetuosity, grandeur; here all is grace and 
fruitfulness. In its course of more than a hun- 
dred and eighty leagues, this river flows through 
meadows and vineyards, forests and great cities, 
without once encountering solitude or sterility. 
From its source to the sea, on either shore, the 
eye beholds only pasturing flocks, smoking roofs, 
laborers guiding their teams, and singing as they 
go. The current itself flows noiselessly over its 
bed of sand, amid islands waving with osiers, 
willows, and poplars. There is in the whole 
landscape a softness somewhat monotonous, yet 
charming—a certain something which gives to 
all around the appearance of opulence and ease. 
It is almost a corner of Arcadia, with more water 
and less sunshine. 

Upon the river lives a population which 
partakes of its character. It is neither the jest- 
ing turbulence of the boatmen of the Seine, the 
violence of those of the Rhone, nor the gravity 
of those of the Rhine. The mariner of the 
Loire is of peaceable disposition; strong with- 
out rudeness, and gay without exhilaration; his 
life flows on among realities as the stream which 
bears him flows between its fertile banks. With 
a few exceptions, he has neither to submit to the 
slavery of locks, the painful labor of'‘the oar, 
nor the tiresomeness of towing; the wind which 
traverses freely the immense basin of the river, 
permits him to ascend and descend by sails. 
Standing beside the enormous helm, the master 
merely directs the course of the barge, while 
his sailors accelerate its progress by poles. Here 
and there a few words are exchanged in the ele- 
vated tone of those accustomed to speak in the 
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open air; the novice hums the famous song of 
The Mariner of the Loire; the sailors send to the 
passing barge a joyous salutation, or receive 
from it some useful information, and all thus 
reach the place of anchorage for the night, where 
the crews, whom the breeze and the current have 
equally favored, meet at the favorite cabaret, 
patronized by the marine of the river. 

One of these chances of navigation had just 
brought together at the inn of the Grand Turk, 
of Chalonnes, the mariners of the recently-built 
charreyonne, L’Esperance, and of the fuireau, Le 
Drapeau-Blanc.* It was at the end of January, 
1819. The snow had long covered the ground; 
and a great fire was burning in the lower hall of 
the inn, which served at once as a kitchen, and 
dining-room. The comrades were waiting for 
supper, drinking around a large oaken table, 
spotted with wine, and to the four corners of 
which some jovial guest had nailed four copper 
sous, by way of ornament. The voices of the 
mariners were resounding joyously, mingled with 
oaths and laughter, when the door of the inn, 
which the rigor of the season had caused to be 
closed, coutrary to the custom of the country, 
was hastily opened. At the gust of cold air 
which entered with the new comer, all turned, 
and recognized Antoine the Prohibited. This 
was the nickname given to Maitre Lezin, formerly 
a sailor, now a fisherman of the Loire, who had 
been several times condemned to fines and im- 
prisonment, for having used nets with the small 
meshes, prohibited by the regulations.+ Lezin 
was one of those cynics of the lower classes, 
who, finding hypocrisy burdensome, allow them- 
selves to boast freely of their vices. To antici- 
pate accusations, he became his own accuser, 
and made his immorality pass by means of 
drollery. 

The mariners saluted his entrance by an ex- 


* The charreyonnes and the futreau» are boats used on 
the Loire. They are distinguished from each other by a 
difference in size, and in the rigging. The futreanis usually 
smaller than the charreyonne. 

+ The size of the meshes is fixed by law, that the fish 
may not be caught when too small. 
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clamation of equivocal welcome; but he seemed 
to take it in good part. 

** Good day, children; good day, and a happy 
year!” said he, with the bold freedom which was 
habitual to him. 

And addressing himself to a handsome youth 
of twenty-five, who, notwithstanding the cold, 
wore the ordinary costume of mariners, a short 
jacket, blue pantaloons, fastened around the waist 
by a girdle of red bunting, a cotton cravat knotted 
like a handkerchief, a little tarpaulin, and round 
pumps, tied with ribbons, he added— 

‘Ah! you are here then, my little Andrew; 
you command a new charreyonne, it is said.” 
Then turning in another direction— 

‘¢ Health and respect, Maitre Meru; the same 
to your nephew Francois, and all the rest. I 
thought the futreau of Maitre Meru had left!” 

‘*You did not know, then, that I was waiting 
here for freight ?” 

“Freight!” repeated the fisherman; “have 
the lords of Chalonnes commissioned you to carry 
their distaff ?”* 

‘‘Not a distaff, but one who has learned to use 
it.” 


Lezin followed the glance of the mariner, which | | 


was directed toward the fireside, and perceived 
there a young girl, spinning in the chimney 
corner. : 

‘‘On my baptism, it is the pretty Entine !” ex- 
claimed he. ‘How are you, Entine?” 

‘‘Cooler than in the month of August, Mon- 
sieur Lezin,” said the young girl, whose retrous- 
sée nose, laughing mouth, and sparkling eyes, 
betrayed her mirthfulness. 

‘¢And you have then left your uncle at the 
Hermitage of St. Vincent?” resumed the fisher- 
man; ‘‘the beautiful Entine has no taste for the 
dairy ?” 

“‘No,” replied the young girl, ironically; ‘it 
annoys me not to be allowed to hold the plough, 
to command the oxen, or even the boys on the 
farm.” 

‘‘ But where are you going at Nantes?” 

‘‘To a handsome wooden house, resting on two 
wheels, which turn without advancing,” said 
Entine. 

‘¢The mill of Aunt Rinot? I can guess, then, 
what makes you so joyous on your way to it.” 

‘It is, perhaps, because meal does not blacken 
the skin.” 

‘‘It is my opinion that it is rather because the 
miller is a handsome youth.” 

‘‘ The miller,” replied the young girl; ‘‘ Master 

* The Lord of Chalonnes, having neglected to afford as- 
sistance to the Lord of Chantoce, besieged by the English, 
was condemned to carry each year, to the wife of the latter, 


a distaff, placed on a silken cushion, in a chariot drawn by 
four oxen. 





Lezin does not know then that my aunt is a 
widow ?” 

‘¢ But widows have sons,” resumed the fisher- 
man; ‘‘and I see one close by, who is, I dare 
say, disposed to seek a wife. Is not this the 
truth, Francois ?” 

The young man to whom he addressed himself 
was stoutly built, with rosy complexion, but low 
forehead and downcast look. The question of 
the fisherman made him blush. 

‘‘Since you were speaking to my cousin, let 
her reply,” said he, with embarrassed roughness. 

‘“‘Tf Francois is not your lover, it must be be- 
cause you have another?” said Lezin. ‘* Where 
will you find a handsomer gallant than your 
cousin ?” 

‘‘Look for him, yourself,” replied the young 
girl, whose eyes remained fixed on the distaff, 
but whose instinctive motion of the head toward 
the right did not escape the scrutinizing glance 
of Antoine. 

‘‘Well! well! it must be then the new master 
of the charreyonne?’”’ asked he, in a low voice. 

The young girl feigned not to hear him, and 
cast down her head. 

‘It is he,” continued Lezin, laughing. Oh! 
famous! I understand now why he called his 
boat L’Esperance, (the Hope.) 

‘¢Come, that will do,” said the young mariner, 
coloring a little, but retaining his good-humored 
air. ‘* Decidedly, Antoine has become a priest, 
and wishes to confess all the youth of the coun- 
try. I must shut your mouth with a glass of 
wine,” continued he, extending to the fisherman 
a goblet filled to the brim. 

Lezin bowed. ‘Well!’ said he, ‘“‘you are a 
true sailor, gay as the sun and free as water. So 
I will give you my daughter in marriage—when 
I have one.” 

‘*And when he shall have proved himself a 
good captain,” added Meru, emptying his glass; 
‘‘for, at present, young men command before 
they have obeyed, and novices become captains 
ina trice. But it is not enough to tread the deck 
of a charreyonne, one must know how to follow 
the channel, avoid the ice, clear the bridges, 
turn out at the right places and command the 
sailors in a friendly way.” : 

‘¢ All these are nothing,” exclaimed the fisher- 
man, shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘ you speak only 
of the accessories; the principal thing, that which 
constitutes the true sailor, is the cooking of a 
matelote.’’* 

All the boatmen laughed. 

‘‘ Maitre Antoine is right,” said the oldest, “ 
have always seen that good sailors make good 
matelotes !” 


* A dish of food composed of several kinds of fish. 
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“Then,” exclaimed Lezin, throwing from his 
shoulder a bag of netting, ‘‘ we will soon learn 
the merits of each of the company; I propose a 
combat of matelotes among the young people; 
here are the fish; Maitre Meru shall pay for the 
sauce.” 

‘‘ Agreed !” said the boatmen. 

‘‘Quick! Francois, Andrew, Simon,” resumed 
the fisherman, “‘ strip up your sleeves and let 
each one do his best. The older ones shall 
judge.” 

He had emptied the bag of fish into several 
plates, which the young sailors came laughingly 
to take. 

This species of competition had for them noth- 
ing strange or new. Obliged oftenest, in their 
isolated life of river-sailors, to provide for them- 
selves, and to profit by the most economical re- 
sources, the art of preparing the fish of the river 
had become, for the boatman of the Loire, one of 
his serious occupations. Consequently the mate- 
lote of the sailor had acquired and retained a 
renown which, like the trophies of Miltiades, pre- 
vented more than one culinary Themistocles from 
sleeping. In the towns bordering on the river, 
the strictest disciples of Lent had vainly applied 
their faculties to discover the secret of this cele- 
brated dish, the supremacy of which had remain- 
ed with the inventors. 

While Andrew and his rivals were preparing 
for the tournament proposed by Lezin, the latter 
had taken his place at the table with the drink- 
ers and was continuing to amuse them with his 
bold jests; but the wine of Anjou inevitably in- 
spired Meru with the same reminiscences: as soon 
as he began to be warmed by it, he always com- 
menced speaking of the former war in La Vendeé, 
of his encounters with the blues, and ended by pro- 
posing a health to the white flag. 

‘* A health!” exclaimed the fisherman, ‘never, 
one is unhealthy! Two, if you please! three, if 
you will. I am a friend to all the flags which 
give me to drink wine I have not paid for.” 

‘‘Then you have no opinion of your own ?” 
said the mariner, scornfully. 

*sIf I have not,” said the fisherman, ‘it is not 
because I have not courage to defend my God and 
my king, but because I was born in the isiand of 
Behnard, in the middle of the Loire, and too far 
from either shore to be within reach of the whites 
or the blues. 

Entine now approached the table to set it, an- 
nouncing that the matelotes were ready. ‘The 
three young sailors then presented themselves 
with their dishes, in which the wine of Anjou, 
which had been set on fire, was still burning. It 
went out on the table, and the guests proceeded 
immediately to the examination. The competi- 
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tors, ranged behind them, waited, while the 
glances of the young girl went from one guest to 
‘the other with a sort of uneasiness. It was 
Lezin who first pronounced an opinion. 

‘There is a dish,” said he, pointing to the 
farthest one, “‘ which I wohld not serve up to a dog; 
as for this,’”’ indicating the nearest, ‘‘one would 
eat it as one drinks the water of the Loire, for 
want of better; but for this one in the middle, I 
would sell my soul to Belzebub, if he still trans- 
acts business and has not sold out.” 

‘‘Well judged !” exclaimed all voices. 

‘It is the matelote of Andrew!” hastily said 
Entine, blushing with pleasure. 

‘¢And the one yonder is that of the miller,” 
added Lezin; ‘‘I am the more astonished that he 
put so much meal in it.” 

The youth did not reply, but his eyes assumed 
a more false and sly expression. Meanwhile the 
boatmen had raised their glasses. 

‘«To the health of the king of matelotes!” ex- 
claimed Lezin. ' 

‘‘ Here, good mariner,” added Meru, making a 
place beside him for the young man. 

Andrew hastened to take it, and the gayety of 
the guests became more and more boisterous. 
Meru manifested toward the young captain a 
good-will for which the latter appeared evidently 
grateful. He ended by placing his hand amica- 
bly on his shoulder. 

Well!” exclaimed he, the good matelote an- 
nounces the good mariner, and yours is the first 
specimen. We shall see whether you are of the 
stuff of which good captains are made. We can 
learn that to-morrow, since my futreau will start 
for Nantes in company with your charreyonne; 
my boat will be empty, and yours laden; if you 
are not left too far behind, I will say that not- 
withstanding your age, you have a right to wear 
the ear-rings with the anchor, and to be the first 
to put your hand on the dish and say the Bene 
dicite,”’* 

‘¢ Be sure that I will do my best, Pere Meru,” 
said Andrew, giving a sidelong look at Entine; 
as true as that Iam the son of my mother, I 
have nothing more at heart than to please you.” 

The old mariner, who had intercepted his pass- 
ing glance, made a jovial grimace. 

“« All right, my boy !’’ said he, filling his glass ; 
‘‘uncles, you see, are like helms, they must al- 
ways be managed.” 

And seeing that Andrew was perhaps about to 
seize the allusion to come to an explanation, he 
added : 

‘‘T will say no more, excepting that my good- 

* The sailors of a boat eat together, but it was the cap 


tain who said the Benedicite and put his hand first upon 
the dish. 
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will is like the river; it is open to everybody. 
The best navigator will be foremost there. The 
captain of Le Drapeau Blanc is the friend of all 
enterprising young men.” 

‘¢ And the young men love him as their mas- 
ter!” exclaimed Andrew. ‘This is the happiest 
evening of my life.” 

A tall, meagre man, clad in soiled garments, 
had just opened the door; he stood vacillating 
on the threshold; his eyes, heavy with drunk- 
enness, seemed to be seeking for some one in 
the salon of the Grand Turk. On seeing him, the 
young captain made a movement of surprise. 

‘¢It is my father,’”’ exclaimed he. 

‘¢ Maitre Jacques!’ repeated several voices; 
‘¢ well, why does he not enter?” 

‘‘Do you not see that he is half-seas over, as 
usual?” said Francois, with a malicious laugh ; 
‘¢come, old Jacques, advance, the boy is here.” 

The drunkard staggered toward Andrew, who 
had risen a little ashamed, and whose glance en- 
countered that of Meru. 

«‘ Excuse me, captain,” said he, in an under- 
tone, and blushing; ‘‘my father has had his 
troubles, and seeks relief in brandy.” 

‘So I have been told,” replied the mariner, 
with a sort of compassion; ‘ but this is the first 
time I have met with him. Poor old man! he is 
severely punished! His hands tremble, like an 
aspen-leaf!”’ 

Then, turning toward Andrew’s father, and 
pointing out to him a stool resting against the 
wall, he added— 

‘‘Come, Maitre Jacques, one more stroke of 
the oar; and you, children, make way! respect 
sorrow.” 

The old man succeeded in reaching the stool 
and sitting down, with the aid of Andrew, who 
attempted then to learn why he had left St. 
George, where he resided. Among many digres- 
sions, he thought he comprehended that his father 
had received a letter, which summoned them both 
to Nantes on important business, and that he had 
come to join him at Chalonnes, in order to de- 
seend the Loire in his boat. As to the nature of 
the-business, Maitre Jacques refused to explain 
himself. He retained in his drunkenness a cer- 
tain empire over himself, with which his son had 
always been struck ; the word about to issue from 
his lips was often suddenly arrested, and he then 
took refuge in an obstinate silence. The young 
mariner knew his habits too well to persist in 
useless attempts. He therefore closed his ques- 
. tioning, and proposed to regain the charreyonne. 
His two sailors set out, leading Maitre Jacques, 
while he took leave of Entine and her uncle. 

‘“‘T must go to-morrow before day,” said he to 


it will break up, and I must therefore hasten to 
Nantes with my cargo.” 

‘And I, with my futreau and my niece,” re- 
plied Meru gayly; ‘‘for it is well understood, 
my boy, that we sail in company.” 

‘T hope so, captain, since that is the way to 
gain your friendship; you remember what you 
said ?” 

‘“‘ And I will not take back my word,” replied 
Meru; ‘yes, yes, this is the time to know you 
thoroughly! Take care of your boat, Francois 
shall steer mine, and on our arrival at Nantes we 
shail know what each is worth.” 

Andrew pressed the hand of the old mariner ; 
then he took leave of Entine by embracing her, 
as usual, on both cheeks, and bade her adieu 
with emotion. 

‘‘ If you had indeed resolved to accompany us,” 
said the young girl maliciously, ‘‘ you would say 
only au revoir.” 

‘* Au revoir, then,” replied Andrew, ‘and pray 
the Virgin in my behalf.” 

He regained his charreyonne, while Meru re- 
mained at the inn, where he and his niece were 
to pass the night; his sailors alone returned to 
the futreau with Francois. 

The latter felt at his heart a jealous rage. The 
species of defeat to which he had just submitted, 
the raillery of Lezin, and, above all, the too evi- 
dent preference of his cousin for Andrew, had 
envenomed his wound. In the state of his senti- 
ments, he could not himself haye decided whe- 
ther his hatred for the latter predominated over 
his love for the former; but hatred and love were 
concentrated in the same desire, that of ridding 
himself, at any price, of the young captain! Too 
prudent to venture an open attack, he sought 
some method of injuring him without compro- 
misiag himself. He was lying near his compa- 
nions in the cabin of the futreau; but while the 
two sailors were snoring at his side, he continued 
to toss about on his pallet of moss. 

The trial which was to commence on the mor- 
row between himself and Andrew added to his 
uneasy irritation. His early years had been 
spent at Nantes, in the half-idleness of the mill, 
with no other occupation but to keep the mill- 
stone in order, raise the gates and play the bag- 
pipe, according to the habits of the millers of 
the country ; at a later period, a difference with 
his mother had forced him to join his uncle, and 
he had become a sailor, but without being able to 
acquire in his new occupation much experience 
or address. So he foresaw that the contest pro- 
posed by Pére Meru would result in his defeat, 
and assure, to all appearances, the marriage of 
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flected an instant, then gliding from the cabin, 
cautiously gained the stern of the futreaw and 
looked around him. 

All were asleep in the charreyonne, moored a 
few steps below. The night was dark, and the 
waters of the Loire flowed murmuringly. Sure 
of not being perceived, Francois entered the 
wherry, which he detached, and, cutting across 
the current, reached the channel. He followed 
it some time without the possibility of his inten- 
tions being suspected by the most attentive 
glances. It was only when the current had car- 
ried him between the two large islands of the 
Desert and the Ospray that he slackened the 
progress of his boat. 

The bed of the river, filled up by the alluvions 
collected around the two is!ands, formed, in this 
place numerous sinuosities, and the continual 
displacing of the shifting sands, justly caused 
this passage to be considered as one of the most 
difficult between Angers and Nantes. Therefore, 
those who had the care of the river navigation, 
had caused long willow branches to be planted in 
the sand, and removed at each change in the 
channel, to point out to the barges the bars, and 
the direction they were to follow. Francois went 
from one to the other, adroitly removed them, 
and replaced them in such a manner as to indi- 
cate the route above the alluvion. He had calcu- 
lated that, on the morrow, Andrew would set out 
first, and that on consulting these false indica- 
tions, the charreyonne, heavily laden, could not 
fail to be wrecked. Besides that he assured him- 
self by this method an easy victory over his rival, 
he exposed him to the loss of his barge, which 
the waters might demolish on the sands, and thus 
degrade him to the rank of a common sailor, 
among whom, to all appearances, Meru would 
not seek a husband for his niece. He himself, as 

he finished the preparation of this infamous 
- gnare, studied the pass, in order to navigate it 
without danger, and, his work ended, he regain- 
ed the futreau with great effort. 

In order to reach it, he was obliged to pass the 
charreyonne, which was lying below the boat of 
Meru; but at the moment he came alongside of 
it, a head rose at the bow. Francois, affrighted, 
stopped and kept his wherry in the shadow. 
The head which he had perceived remained lean- 
ing over the water with an intention which he 
could not comprehend. At the first instant it 
seemed to him that it was Andrew preparing to 
unmoor; but he soon saw the nocturnal watcher 
rise up, and, by the height of his stature, recog- 
nized Maitre Jacques. 

The latter had taken off his jacket, notwith- 





and silently return to the cabin. He hastened 
to double the charreyonne and to reach the boat 
of his uncle, where he found the mariners asleep. 
Certain that his absence had not been remarked, 
he crept to his pallet, and quietly awaited the 
morrow. 

Scarcely had the earliest dawn whitened the 
misty horizon of the river, when his companions 
awoke. All was already in motion on board the 
boat of Andrew, which, laden to the water-line, 
began to move slowly. The young captain gave 
orders, and lent a hand to all, with that vigorous 
patience which is the principal virtue of the ma- 
riner of the Loire. The boat at last reached the 
current with a sort of easy security. 

‘** Well manceuvered, my boy !” suddenly cried 
a voice from the shore. 

Andrew turned and recognized in the fog of 
the morning, Uncle Meru, with his niece. He 
saluted them by waving his tarpaulin. 

‘‘L’Esperance asks you to excuse her for 
leading the way,” said he, gayly; ‘‘ but she has 
too many nails in her shoes, to walk very fast.” 

“Go, go, my boy,” replied the old mariner, 
making a sign of advice; ‘the Drapeau-Blanc 
shall soon overtake you.” 

And he advanced toward the futreau, urging 
the young girl to embark; but the latter de- 
termined to allow the young captain some vant- 
age-ground. At the moment she was preparing 
to rejoin the boat, a recollection appeared to de- 
tain her. 

‘‘Ah! Holy Virgin!” exclaimed she, ‘I will 
wager, my uncle, that you have forgotten to 
speak to the curate about the picture that you 
are to bring him from Nantes!” 

“‘T have the letter which he has written to the 
painter, in my pocket-book,” replied Meru; 
** quick, embark, girl.” 

‘¢ And the mayor’s order for conserves ?” con- 
tinued Entine, without stirring. 

‘¢ He has given them up,” replied the captain; 
‘“‘go then, I tell you. If we delay longer we 
shall not reach La Meilleraie this evening. Look 
at the charreyonne—it is already between the 
islands.” 

The young girl turned her eyes toward the 
point indicated, and perceiving that she had se- 
cured for the boat of Andrew sufficient advance, 
after some new delays in looking for her travel- 
ing-basket, fastening her mantle, and taking 
leave of the hostess of the Grand Turk, she de- 
cided to cross the plank which connected the 
futreau with the shore. 

The mariners then unmoored; the boat turned 
rapidly, and was soon in the channel of the 


standing the cold, and held in his hand a boat- | river, like the charreyonne, which was visible 


hook. Francois saw him pass along the deck 


through the fog. 
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The two boats had hoisted their sails, and fol- | 


lowed the current, but in conditions singularly 
unequal. The one, heavily laden, with difficulty 
threaded the windings of the channel ; the other, 
entirely empty, skimmed lightly over the water, 
and readily obeyed the helm. So the distance 
between them rapidly decreased. Already the 
sailors in the boat of Andrew could be distin- 
guished as they aided its progress by poles, and 
the young captain was seen at the helm shorten- 
ing the circuits as much as possible. Meru 
pointed him out to his nephew, who, according 
to his promise, was steering the futreau. 

The young boatman replied only by a move- 
ment of the head. They were about to enter 
the passage between the islands of the Desert 
andthe Ospray. It was there that the question 
would be decided. His eyes remained fixed on 
the charreyonne, which still maintained its dis- 
tance by the strength of the sailors, and the skill 
of their captain. 

They had nearly reached the first point, when 
Maitre Jacques appeared beside his son. He 
had lost a part of that lividity which drunken- 
ness had given him the night before, and a vague 
gleam of intelligence shone in his eye. He looked 
for some instants at the boat as it slowly descend- 
ed the current, then at the swollen waters, foam- 
ing on the beach, and the willows sparkling with 
frost. A slight flush colored his cheeks, his 
nostrils dilated as if he had wished to breathe 
the air of the Loire. 

‘‘T recognize the spot,” murmured he. “TI 
passed it thirty years ago. I commanded a large 
boat. I was but twenty-five. But then the water 
was more beautiful, and the birds sang in the 
trees.” 

“‘Maitre Jacques has then been a captain on 
the Loire?” asked one of the mariners. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the old man, with pensive sad- 
ness; ‘‘ those were good years. Neither ice nor 
sand-bars could stop me. My boat obeyed me 
as the ass obeys the miller’s wife.” 

The mariner shrugged his shoulders with a 
laugh. 

‘‘ Well! seg the change,” said he; “at present 
itis my opinion, Maitre Jacques, that you would 
be less embarrassed te conduct an ass than a 
boat.” 

Jacques raised his head; a fire kindled in his 
eyes. 

‘‘Who says that,” exclaimed he. ‘Ah! you 
think I have forgotten my trade? We shall see. 
Hold my jacket, and you, Andrew, let me take 
the helm.” 

He had laid aside his jacket, and placed his 
hand on the helm; but his son did not seem dis- 
posed to yield it to him. 
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“* Let go, let go, father,” said he, with his eyes 
fixed on the current; ‘‘the pass is difficult, and 
needs a clear sight.” 

“It is well my eyes are open,” replied Jacques 
impatiently. 

‘«« Wait,” returned the young man, “ you shal 
take the helm when we have doubled the islands. 

‘“‘And when the boat can manage itself,” 
ironically added the mariner who had questioned 
the skill of the old man. 

The latter rose up; the blood mounted to his 
face. 

‘Did you hear ?” repeated he to Andrew. 

‘One moment,” said the young captain. 

“Give place to your father,” cried Maitre 
Jacques, who, pushing him away with a violent 


gesture, and seizing the helm, hastily changed 


the direction of the boat. 

Andrew would have stopped him; but the old 
man seemed to hear nothing. His whole being 
had undergone a sort of transformation. His 
body erect, his head thrown back, his foot firmly 
planted forward, and both hands resting on the 
helm, he had acquired such an expression of as- 
surance and command that the young man was 
astonished. His feeble glare, habitually lost in 
the vapors of intoxication, had now a concen- 
trated keenness. Fixed on the river, it seemed 
to pierce its veil, and read its very depths. After 
having studied for severa? minutes the ebullition 
of the waters, he turned the boat still more. The 
beatmen uttered an exclamation. 

‘We are leaving the channel!” repeated all 
voices; ‘see, the boat is passing the beacons!” 

‘We shall be on the bar, father,” added An- 
drew; ‘to the right, to the right!” 

‘«¢ Avoid the right!” said Jacques, in a strong 
voice, without giving heed to the warnings of his 
son. , 

In fact the boat had just grazed on this side 
against a sand-bank. The surprised sailors look- 
ed at each other. 

‘God help us! The beacons have then lied?” 
exclaimed the young captain, stooping toward 
the river, in order to see more clearly. 

‘¢ The beacon is stationary, and the sand shifts,” 
observed Jacques; ‘‘in my day the route of the 
mariner was not marked with willow branches, 
we could read it by the water. Avoid the left! 
Do you not see the water whirling, and the foam 
which marks the sand-bank? These signs are 
not from the hand of man, they never deceive.” 

This time the boatmen obeyed, and with their 
poles impelled the boat from the spot indicated. 
The old man continued thus to vary its course 
without any other guide than the appearance of 
the current. His companions, struck with sur- 
prise, looked at him in silence, and executed 
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immediately his slightest orders. They had 
reached at last the outlet of the pass, and were 
entering the open river, when cries for help from 
the futreau caused them to turn their heads. 
While watching the progress of the charreyonne, 
Francois had relinquished the helm to one of his 
sailors, who, attempting to pursue the channel 
marked out by the stakes, had suffered the boat 
to run aground. 

Without presenting serious perils to the crew, 
the situation was embarrassing. The river, con- 
tracted in this spot, flowed rapidly, and urged 
the futreau farther upon the sands; it was feared 
that it could not long endure the violence of the 
waves. The first attempts of the mariners to 
disengage it were unsuccessful ; it was decided 
to claim the assistance of Andrew and his 
erew. 

At the first summons, the young captain com- 
prehended what had happened, and hastened in 
his boat to join Meru. The sail of the fulreau 
was lowered, and the boat lightened by throwing 
overboard oars, and every thing which could be 
spared. Then, by repeated efforts, it was made 
to pass over the bar, and re-enter the channel. 
Andrew afterward piloted it as he had seen his 
father do, and brought it along side his boat, to 
which he returned. 

Meru, somewhat humbled by the aid which he 
had been obliged to accept, thanked him briefly, 
and occupied himself with recovering the articles 
thrown overboard, while the charreyonne continued 
her voyage. 

The manner in which Maitre Jacques had 
steered the boat gained for him the entire confi- 
dence of his son; so, while he resumed the helm, 
he modestly asked advice from the old man. 
The latter taught him to ascertain the depth of 
the bed, and the approach of hidden sand-bars, 
by the color of the waters, or their ebullition. 
Thanks to his information, Andrew could here 
and there shorten the voyage by taking the most 
direct course. His father seemed to have a map 
of the Loire engraved on his brain. He knew 
exactly the volume of water at each pass, the 
swiftness of the current, the best harbors in case 
of the breaking up of the ice above, and the 
names of the smallest hamlets on each shore. 
The mariners were astonished ; but Andrew was 
the most so ofall. Little informed of what con- 
cerned his family, he had scarcely known until 
now that his father had formerly belonged to the 
marine of the Loire. He would have questioned 
him on this past, of which he was ignorant, but 
the animation of Maitre Jacques had already died 
away; he seated himself in the bottom of the 
boat, with his arms folded, his head down, and 
replied only by monosyllables, like a man half- 


| asleep. Meanwhile, when his son asked him 
, What had induced him to renounce an occupation 


with which he was so well acquainted, he ap- 
peared to arouse himself; his glance fell on those 
around him with a sort of bewildered terror ; 
his lips half-opened, and were agitated, but the 
reply expired inarticulately ; his head fell on his 
breast, and Andrew comprehended that he must 
not push his interrogatories further. 





CHAPTER II. 


The two boats reached La Meilleraie late in 
the evening, and were moored side by side. 
Thanks to Entine, the vexation caused Meru by 
the misadventure of his futreau had been of short 
duration. When Andrew met him at the inn, 
every cloud had disappeared from his brow. 
The young man made no allusion to what had 
passed, and the old captain who appreciated 
his discretion, paid in friendship what he 
would have found it hard to have paid in 
gratitude. 

Some other barques were already moored at 
La Meilleraie; the crews, who were acquainted 
with each other, had assembled to take their 
evening repast in company. Maitre Jacques re- 
mained alone in the charreyonne, supping, as 
usual, on some crusts of brown bread dipped in 
brandy. 

Meru had found at the inn Pere Soriel, an old 
sailor, who had been surnamed the Nestor of the 
Loire. He had retired from business, and it was 
by chance that he was then conducting a boat to 
Orleans instead of one of his grandsons, detained 
at home by illness. 

Meru and himself had been acquainted during 
the wars of La Vendée, and both recollected that 
their last meeting had taken place at the very 
spot where they now were. 

‘‘Do you remember ?” said Meru, ‘ it was the 
day of the dispersion of the grand army. Do 
you remember all those wretches piled up on the 
shore and crying out to God and to men to ferry 
them over? There were forty thousand; and 
eight boats for all!” 

‘¢ Yes,” replied Soriel; ‘‘so when the boats ap- 
proached, the women ran, saying: it is for my 
wounded husband, for my father, for my son, for 
a@ poor young man! The dear creatures never 
asked for themselves. The Loire had become a 
battle-field: here we were cannonaded under pre- 
text that we were serving the whites; there, the 
royalists shot at us from behind the willows under 
pretence that we were carrying food to the dlwes. 
So the boats were obliged to leave the river, and 





the sailors to ask alms, unless they engaged them- 
| Selves to Carrier.” 
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‘To become noyeurs!’”’* exclaimed Meru. ‘Yea, 
yes, I know that there were those in the marine 
who made of the Loire a cemetery; but if I 
should ever meet one of them, I will avenge, 
with my own hands, the innocents whom he put 
to death.” 

‘¢ You will never meet one,” said Soriel, *‘ since 
all good mariners have banished them from their 
company, and no one dares re-appear on our 
barges under penalty, as they once said, of going 
to dwell in the Chiteau d’Au;}7 but those were 
hard times and it is painful to think of them.” 

As the sailors were not much interested in this 
discussion, they had left the table one after an- 
other, and Andrew himself, seeing that Entine 
had disappeared, decided to return to the boat. 
When he arrived, Maitre Jacques was already 
asleep in the cabin with the rest of the crew of the 
charreyonne. 

The young captain cared not to join them yet. 
He wrapped himself in his goat-skin cape and 
began to walk the deck. The cold was less in- 
tense and the night more obscure. Scarcely did 
a few stars here and there peep out amid the 
darkness, It seemed to Andrew as if the waters 
were swollen, and he thought he heard at inter- 
vals a distant roar; but he scarcely noticed it; 
his mind was otherwise occupied. 

These last days passed in sight of or near the 
niece of Meru had revived in him a love already 
of long standing, and awvke an impatience to 
know whether he had any reason to hope. Al- 
though his opportunities for meeting Entine had 
been frequent, the good-will of the young girl 
toward him appeared evident, and he was accus- 
tomed to think that he would find no obstacle in 
this direction, he had not yet explained himself. 
The moment seemed to have come; it remained 
to find favorable circumstances and the means of 
introducing the subject. Now, besides his em- 
barrassment, he experienced that species of 
anxiety which precedes all important resolutions. 
The subject ia question was an engagement which 
would affect his whole life; on it would depend 
his repose or his trouble, his happiness or misery ; 
so he both desired and feared the conversation 
which would decide all. 

Leaning against the mast of the boat, with his 
arms folded on his breast and his glances wan- 


* At the close of the revolution in La Vendée, in 1793, the 
Vendean army was dispersed, and the surviving Vendeans, 
with their families, were dragged in crowds to Nantes, 
where the monster Carrier, to whom the ordinary means 
of execution seemed too slow, caused them to be drowned 
in masses. The executioners were called noyeurs. 


+ The name of a chiteau on the banks of the Loire, 
When the prisoners, who had embarked on the boats with 
valyes, asked whither they were to be taken, the noyeurs 
replied by a horrible jest: to the Chateau d’Au (caw.) 


| dering, he was reflecting for the hundredth time 
| on the same doubts, without having resolved them, 
‘when a slight rustling caused him to tarn his 
| head. Some one had emerged from the cabin of 
| the futreau and was advancing toward the charrey- 
‘onne, which it was necessary to cross before 
‘reaching the shore. By the graceful lightness 
_of the step, Andrew recognized, in the obscurity, 
‘the niece of Meru. She stepped from bench to 
‘bench of the boat with timid caution, and was 
about to set foot on the second boat, when a 
movement of the captain made her utter a feeble 
cry. 

‘“‘What are you afraid of, Entine?” said the 
young man, gently, and stepping toward her, 
‘‘do you not recognize me ?” 

Although the tone might have re-assured the 
young girl, she appeared still more troubled, 
started back, and replied precipitately, as if her 
presence in the boat, at such an hour, needed an 
excuse, that she came in search of her traveling 
basket, forgotten in the cabin of the futreau. 

**Are you afraid any one will accuse you of 
having come to meet me?” asked Andrew, with 
an affectionate smile. 

“‘It would be doing me great injustice!” re- 
plied she, ‘for I believed you still at the inn 
with my uncle.” 

‘*When you had left, I had no longer a motive 
for remaining,” returned the young captain. 
‘* But, since I find you here, it was the good God 
who brought me.” 

‘‘That may be, my master,” said Entine, who, 
notwithstanding her confusion, could not refrain 
from jesting; ‘‘but as he is not accustomed to 
send guardian angels to young girls in the guise 
of mariners, those who should find us conversing 
here at this hour, might think you came on the 
part of some other. So let me pass, Andrew; 
the boatmen may return with my uncle, and this 
would be a great mortification to me.” 

‘‘ No,” said the mariner advancing toward her, 
and drawing her to the end of the futreau ; ‘‘no, 
Entine, you shall not go without having listened 
to me. Just now I was asking myself how I 
could find an opportunity; since my patron saint 
has given it to me; I will not let you go without 
having told you what makes my heart ache.” 

“It is useless,” interrupted the young girl, 
maliciously; ‘‘I do not know any receipe for 
chilblains, master Andrew. Go, rather, to Me- 
rode, of Chalonnes; she knows words which will 
heal like a balm.” 

‘You, alone, can pronounce those which will 
solace me,” said the young man with tender sad- 
ness. ‘*Do not pretend to misunderstand me, 
| Entine; do not sport with my anxiety. I am so 
afraid of displeasing you, that I am silent in 
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your presence. So you can amuse yourself if 
you please, with one who would find it easier to 
give his blood for you, drop by drop, than to ask 
you if you would accept his friendship.” 

The tone was so affecting and so loyal that the 
young girl seemed softened. By a movement so 
prompt that it seemed involuntary, she seized 
the arm of the young sailor, and pronounced his 
name almost tearfully. Andrew drew her toward 
him with an exclamation of joy, and was about 
to repeat his question. She suddenly started, 
imposed silence by a gesture, and turned toward 
the charreyonne. 

‘‘What is the matter?” asked the young man. 

“‘T thought some one was listening!” mur- 
mured Entine. 

‘* Where?” 

‘‘ Yonder, in your boat—i heard a step—and 
it seemed to me that a shadow passed by.” 

Andrew mounted on the edge of the boat to 
see more distinctly. The charreyonne was silent, 
the shores deserted, and the windows of the inn 
illuminated. He attempted to re-assure the 
young girl, by reminding her that all his people 
were asleep, that those of the futreau were 
still at table with his uncle and Pere Soriel, and 
that they had consequently nothing to fear. 
Then, emboldened by the silence of Entine, he 
spoke to her more freely of his love, and made 
known to her his plans and his hopes. The 
young girl, who evidently struggled between 
anxiety and tenderness, was sitting on the farthest 
bench, while Andrew, leaning over her, urged 
her to reply. 

‘‘In the name of the saints, Entine,” said he, 
after having exhausted all manifestations of love, 
‘say one word, one single word which shall re- 
move my anxiety. I ask nothing which can be 
te yourinjury. If you could read the depths of 
my heart, you would know that I speak to you 
as to the priest who received my first confession.” 

The young girl raised her head; her counte- 
nance wore a serious expression which the sailor 
had never seen upon it; her glance rested di- 
rectly and lovingly upon him. 

‘TI believe you, Andrew,” said she, in an ac- 
cent of tenderness. ‘‘I know that you are a 
man of good reputation and of good heart, whom 
it would not please to deceive a poor creature 
whose father and mother are in the shroud; so I 
will not reply to you feignedly, as young people 
are apt todo. Since I have known you, I have 
seen in you great courage and perfect upright- 
ness, I esteem you more than any one of your 
age, and I shall not need much encouragement to 
manifest my friendship for you; but it is first 
necessary that my uncle should give his permis- 
sion. Orphan as I am, I have no other master, 


and I desire to obey him in every thing. If your 
will should prove to be his will, I promise you, 
Andrew, that it shall also be mine.” 

‘Well said!’ exclaimed the voice of a third 
person. 

And Uncle Meru, who had approached noise- 
lessly on the tarpaulin deck of the charreyonne, 
hastily sprang over the side of the boat. He was 
followed by Pere Soriel and Francois, who re- 
mained a little behind the rest, with a foolissh 
and sly air. 

The two young people, surprised, had started 
in affright. Meru approached his niece, and 
took her by the hand. 

‘*You have just replied nobly,” said he, with 
emotion, ‘‘and I could wish all the marine of the 
Loire had heard your words. Embrace me, you 
are a good girl.” 

Entine sprung upon his neck. 

‘*Only,” added the captain, ‘‘it would have 
been better to have spoken elsewhere, and at 
some other hour; these (é/e-d-tétes by moonlight 
are unhealthy.” 

Andrew hastened to explain that their meeting 
had been accidental. 

‘* That is another thing,” replied Pere Soriel, 
‘‘and Francois lied when he came to inform us 
that you had appointed a rendezvous in the 
Sutreau,” 

‘So, it was him whom I heard a little while 
ago,”’ said Entine; “may God pardon him! But, 
since he believed me in fault, it would have been 
better to have warned me like a kind relative, 
than to have hastened to denounce me.” 

Francois cast down his head without replying. 

‘* Do not reproach him,” said Meru; ‘ the boy 
is sufficiently punished by not having been taken 
into favor.” 

‘And that he may be more so, the darling 
should be licensed to follow the dictates of her 
heart,” resumed old Soriel. ‘* What is there now 
to oppose to Andrew, let us see ?” 

‘* Nothing,” replied the uncle of Entine. 

‘« Then it is settled,” gayly exclaimed the old 
man; ‘I invite myself to the wedding, and will 
be groomsman.”’ 

The Captain of the Drapeau Blanc extended 
his hand to Andrew, who seized it with a trans- 
port of joy so lively, that he could only stammer 
a few words of thanks; his emotions overcame 
him. The young girl, leaning on her uncle’s 
shoulder, smiled and wept at once; even the old 
sailor wiped his eyes with the back of his wrin- 
kled hand. 

‘Come, come, enough,” said he; ‘ these ideas 
of youth move one in spite of themselves. But 
‘it is almost midnight; it is my opinion that it 
would be better to postpone the rest until to- 
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morrow, and to retire, especially as here is one 
who may have overheard us.” 

*‘ Tt is my father,” observed Andrew. 

‘* Maitre Jacques!” repeated Meru; *‘ pardieu ! 
we had forgotten him, my brave people. In or- 
der that you may espouse Entine, my consent is 
not enough, you should have that of your father.” 

‘¢T am ready to do my duty,” replied Andrew, 
approaching the stern of the boat to meet his 
father, while old Soriel, foreseeing a family ex- 
planation, discreetly took himself off and joined 
Francois. 

Meanwhile Maitre Jacques, emerging from the 
tabin, had advanced toward the mast of the 
charreyonne, laid aside his jacket, and thrown 
himself upon a coil of ropes. He afterward took 
a boat-hook, the iron of which he examined, and 
remained for some instants motionless, as if 
awaiting a signal. Suddenly the sound of a 
clock was heard, and twelve strokes resounded 
in the air. Maitre Jacques seemed to count 
them, then walked to the extremity of the boat. 
At this moment Andrew rejoined him, and called 
to him; but he seemed to hear nothing, c»ntinued 
his route, passed before Meru and stationed him- 
self at the side of the boat. By the light of 
the stars, now more brilliant, they could distin- 
guish his livid countenance, his half open lips, 
where no breath seemed to issue, his immovable 
eyes, which he kept fixed on the waters; he 

eemed a corpse issued from the tomb to accom- 
plish some supernatural deed. Entine, affrighted, 
had retreated, with a suppressed scream, behind 
her uncle, and Andrew, who had rejoined them, 
looked at his father in amazement. 

‘«May Heaven protect us!” said he at last; 
‘his soul is awake, without his body being so. 
I remember now, that, in my childhood, my mo- 
ther often rose to follow him.” ' 

‘‘He is a night-walker,” said Meru, with a 
sort of fear mingled with compassion; ‘ poor 
man, some shepherd of Sologne must have cast 
® spell over him.” 

‘‘ Look! look! what is he doing there ?” asked 
the young girl, pressing closely to Meru. 

Maitre Jacques had, in fact, raised his pole 
srmed with iron, and was striking the water vio- 
lently. Running from one end of the boat to the 
other, he seemed to watch some invisible object, 
which he was attempting to catch, and, at every 
blow, broken words escaped his lips. 

«¢ Another one!—Well aimed !—And here—and 
still farther—Always, always heads!” 

‘‘Do you hear?” asked Entine’s uncle, taking 
the arm of Andrew; ‘‘ what does he mean?” 

‘‘T do not know,” murmured the young man, 
turning pale. 

Meru beckoned to Soriel to approach, and 





pointed to Maitre Jacques. The old man seemed 
astonished, sought to révive his recollections, 
then made a movement. ; 

‘It is he!” murmured he. 

‘“* Who?” asked Meru. 

“To the bottom!” interrupted the night- 
walker, continuing to strike the water, ‘‘to the 
bottom with the brigands !” 

‘‘It is he!” exclaimed the old man; “he is 
thinking of the boats with the trap-doors! Ah! 
I recognize him; yes, yes, it is Jacques the 
noyeur |” 

This terrible revelation was received by as 
many cries as there were persons to hear it; but 
with Entine and Andrew it was a cry of sorrow- 
ful surprise, with Meru one of anger. He sprung 
toward Maitre Jacques, whom he seized by the 
middle and would have thrown into the Loire 
had not the old eantain withheld him. 

‘‘Let go, let go, rere Soriel,” exclaimed he, 
struggling; ‘“‘I have sworn that whenever I 
should meet one of these villains in my way, I 
would rid the marine of him.” 

He again attempted to seize the night-walker, 
whom the violence of this attack had just 
awakened. 

Andrew sprung forward and demanded mercy 
for his father. At his voice, the fury of the 
mariner seemed to be turned upon the young 
man. 

‘Ah! you defend him!” exclaimed he; it is 
just, you are of the same race; you approve 
what he has done, and will do the same when 
opportunity offers: wolf’s blood cannot lie.” 

‘*Say not so, Maitre Meru!” interrupted An- 
drew, mildly; ‘‘ you well know that I cannot 
now reply to you, seeing that he who gave me 
life is present, and God has commanded me to 
respect him.” 

«« And commanded you also to steal my friend- 
ship?” replied the captain; ‘‘ why did you con- 
ceal from me whose son you were ?” 

‘«¢ Because I did not know myself.” 

Meru made a gesture of incredulit. 

‘¢On my eternal salvation I did not know it!” 
resumed the young man with energy; ‘‘ he whom 
Maitre Soriel has just recognized can tell you 
so.” , 

‘Dare you invoke the testimony of the noyeur ?”’ 
exclaimed the mariner. 

‘¢One must take his witnesses where they are, 
and without the power of choosing them, Maitre 
Meru,” said Andrew in a low tone. 

‘It is possible,” returned the master of the 
Drapeau Blanc; ‘‘but the uncle who has the 
charge of a niece who is a minor, can choose her 
husband; is it not so? Well, rather than give 


‘mine to the son of one Carrier’s executioners, I 
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would lead her, with a mill-stone about her neck, 
to the bridge of Pirruil, above the great arch, 
and throw her head-first into the Loire.” 

Entine uttered a slight scream, and Andrew 
- ttempted to reply; the captain left him no time ; 

e passed his arm around the waist of the young 
girl, and without waiting longer, dragged her to- 
ward the inn, whither Soriel and Francois fol- 
lowed him. 

The young mariner, astounded, seated himself 
on the edge of the boat, with his head resting on 
his hands. The transition from doubt to joy, 
and from joy to despair, had been so rapid, that 
he needed a few minutes to recover himself. 
Meanwhile this species of swoon was of short 
duration; he came out of it by an effort of will, 
and, remembering his father, looked around him ; 
but Maitre Jacques was no longer there. As 
soon as he found himself alone he had silently 
put on his jacket, landed, and started on foot for 
Nantes. 

After having vainly sought him in the boat and 
on the shore, Andrew rejoined the charreyonne, 
to await there the morrow. The cruel surprises 
which he had just passed through kept him 
awake for along time. All was over for him! 
for he knew Meru and Entine too well to expect 
any thing from the disobedience of the one or 
the justice of the other. So his long cherished 
hopes had received a mortal blow. 

When the first rays of morning penetrated the 
crevices of his cabin, he hastened to rise and 
make preparations for his departure. 

The boat of Meru had already finished them, 
and he perceived it gliding alongside the char- 
reyonne, with sails set. Meru was at the helm; 
Francois, seated forward, was playing his bag- 
pipe, as if on his way to some parish festival, 
He cast on the young captain, as they passed, a 
look of insolent triumph. Andrew did not reply. 
His eye sought the yaung girl, whom he could 
not see. The young captain felt his heart swell, 
but he suppressed his emotions, and seeing none 
of his men of the charreyonne, he repaired to the 
inn to find them. 

At the moment of his entrance, all the sailors 
then at La Meilleraie had assembled around 
Pére Soriel, and were speaking earnestly; on 
seeing him, the conversation ceased. Andrew 
was vaguely conscious that some resolution had 
just been taken respecting him, and the blood 
mounted to his face; but he did not allow him- 
self to be intimidated. Seeking out his sailors, 
by a look he informed them that the charreyonne 
was about to set sail. The mariners did not 
move; the young man, astonished, repeated his 
summons; the sailors, evidently embarrassed, 
looked at Pre Soriel. The latter then stepped 





toward the captain of L’Esperance, and said 
seriously — 

‘‘You know that the marine of tne Loire has 
resolved to make war upon the noyeurs, and that 
every true sailor has sworn to drive them from 
the boats; this oath you cannot keep, since 
Jacques is your father. Therefore those who 
cannot obey the laws of the fraternity of the 
waters may no longer belong to it.” 

‘‘That is to say,” said the young man, his 
heart beating violently, ‘‘ that 1 am no longer to 
navigate the Loire ?” 

Soriel made a gesture in the negative. 

‘*No one can bar the river to the charreyonne,” 
replied he; ‘‘ but no member of the marine of 
the Loire can henceforth aid in manceuvering it.” 

The mariners approved their interpreter by a 
murmur. Andrew, who had become very pale, 
cast around him sparkling glances. 

‘‘Very well!” said he, in a voice which anger 
caused to tremble,” I see that the’noble body of 
the mariners of the Loire punish the fathers 
through the children. One may be an idler, like 
Barrel; a drunkard, like Henriot; a fillibuster, 
like Merel; a simpleton, like Ardouin; but, in 
order to remain among you, one must be a bas- 
tard, like Gros-Jean.” 

These insults, addressed to each of the boat- 
men present, excited among them a furious 
clamor; all replied by abuse or threats, and 
Gros-Jean advanced toward the young captain 
with raised fist. Leaning against the wall, An- 
drew defied with a glance all his adversaries, and 
a conflict seemed inevitable, when the sound of 
a trumpet, rising from the Loire, reached the 
inn, mournful and prolonged. Every voice was 
silenced as if by enchantment. 

‘‘Did you hear that?” exclaimed Soriel. 

‘It is the trumpet of warning!” replied the 
mariners, precipitating themselves toward the 
door and the window of the inn. 

A small boat was descending rapidly, bearing 
at its mast-head the blue and yellow flag. 

“The ice is in the river! the ice is in the 
river!” repeated the mariners with one voice. 

And, without troubling themselves further 
about Andrew, all went out and ran to their 
boats, which they hastened to unmoor, and were 
quickly on their way toward their destination, 
which they hoped to reach before the descent of 
the ice. 

The abandonment of his crew making it im- 
possible for him to follow them, the young cap- 
tain regained the charreyonne, and, after having 
guarded it as securely as possible, leaned on the 
helm. His boat alone remained in the port, — 
abandoned, black, and motionless, while he saw, — 
at various distances, the sails which had just 
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departed, gliding down the stream; and, afar 
off, amid the mists of the morning, the futreau 
of Maitre Meru, flying toward Nantes, bearing, 
with Entine, all the hopes of his life. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


While the species of interdict laid upon An- 
drew by his companions forcibly detained him at 
La Meilleraie, Maitre Jacques continued his route 
and arrived at Nantes, whither he had been sum- 
moned by the mysterious letter which had de- 
cided him to leave St. George. 

It was the first time for more than twenty 
years that he had visited this city, associated 
with such gloomy reminiscences. He traversed 
it rapidly, directed his steps toward a well-known 
faubourg, reached its extremity, and perceived 
at last the house of which he was in search. 

Isolated, and in advance of all the other habi- 
tations, it might have been taken for a sentinel 
stationed to observe the country. A high wall, 
whose top was bristling with broken glass, sur- 
rounded it on all sides, and left only the summit 
of the roof visible. When he perceived it, Maitre 
Jacques slackened his pace; the blood rushed to 
kis heart. This solitary mansion, he had visited 
many times in the fatal days whose memory 
disturbed his slumbers. Then lived there the 
same man whom he was about to find there now. 
It was the last survivor of that formidable com- 
mittee who had organized terror in the west, and 
made of Nantes the vein through which all La 
Vendée had bled. Thrown into the revolutionary 
whirlpool at an age when passion fevers the ideas, 
and when ignorance of life always hurries us 
toward the arbitrary, he had shown himself in- 
flexible in what he believed to be the truth—im- 
placable in the means of making it triumph. 
His punishment had been terrible. Repulsed 
from the society of men, he had been condemned 
for twenty-five years, to turn over the past, as 
Ixion rolls his wheel, in that secluded abode, of 
which public opinion had made itself the jailer. 

After a few moments of hesitation, Maitre 
Jacques turned around the inclosure, and 
sought a little gate almost concealed, where he 
knocked. No one came immediately, and he was 
obliged to repeat his summons two or three times. 
At last a slow step was heard upon the gravel of 
the alley, a feeble and broken voice asked what 
was wanted. 

‘« Open,” replied Maitre Jacques, ‘‘itis I whom 
you are expecting.” 

The bolts were slowly drawn one after another, 
the gate revealed a narrow passage, and the 
noyeur found himself in the presence of an old 
woman wearing the costume of a nun. 





‘« Sister Claire!” exclaimed he, uncovering his 
head. 

‘‘Who calls me?” asked the religieuse. 

‘¢ What! am I so changed that you no longer 
recognize my countenance?” replied the astonish- 
ed noyeur. 

The old nun raised toward him eyes like those 
of a statue. 

‘‘Sister Claire sees no longer any counte- 
nance,” replied she coldly; ‘‘but by your voice 
it seems to me—yes—you are Cousin Jacques! 
Come, come, he is impatient to see you.” 

She walked before him, aiding herself with a 
little holly-stick, to feel her way. Jacques had 
difficulty in recognizing the garden they were 
traversing. Its beds, formerly so carefully cul- 
tivated, had disappeared among parasite herbs; 
the trees, which had not been trimmed, had grown 
crooked, and the espaliers, half-detached from 
the wall, were lying on every side among the 
paths. 

It was only on reaching the parterre before the 
house that this aspect changed. There a still 
attentive hand had directed the shrubs, and 
covered the flowers with straw, to shield them 
from the frost. At intervals a few winter helio- 
tropes raised their fragrant stems, on which 
shone some drops of fte melted by the last rays 
of the sun. Seated near the threshold to warm 
himself, and bathed, so to speak, in their golden 
glory, a sick man was reclining in an arm-chair, 
with his forehead resting on one of his hands. 
Some birds who had come to peck among the 
flowers, fluttered at his feet, and pigeons were 
softly cooing above his head, in a ray of the 
setting sun. Jacques stopped; he recognized 
his cousin, the former member of the revolution- 
ary committee. 

Notwithstanding the ravages of illness, he wore 
the same expression of audacious energy. His 
hair, of a reddish brown and closely cut, revealed 
the thick eyebrows beneath, which appeared two 
deep and gloomy orbits; his nose was firm and 
curved like an eagle’s beak; his lips were thin 
but resolute; his head rested on one of those 
stout necks, which usually betoken a violent na- 
ture. 

‘‘Ts he asleep?” asked Sister Claire, who had 
not heard the dying man salute the arrival of 
Jacques. * 

The latter replied in the affirmative, lowering 
his voice. 

‘«Speak louder,” replied the nun, with a cer- 
tain harshness in her tone; ‘his hours are num- 
bered, and he must awake.” 

The sick man doubtless heard these words, for 
he opened his eyes and immediately recognized 
Maitre Jacques. 
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‘Ah! itis you,” said he, making an effort to 
raise his head; ‘‘you are very late, but no mat- 
ter, there is yet time.” 

Sister Claire, who had approached, raised the 
pillow which supported him; he looked behind 
the noyeur. 

‘‘ Are you then alone?” resumed he; ‘I wrote 
you to bring your son; where is he? 

Absent!” replied Jacques, who wished to avoid 


explanations on what had passed in the morning’ 


at La Meilleraie. 

The sharp eye of the invalid fixed itself upon 
him. 

‘‘Has he not rather refused to come?” asked 
he; ‘do not lie.” 

‘‘T have told you the truth,” replied the old 
sailor, sustaining, impassibly, his glance. 

‘‘ And yet it was he whom I wished to see,” 
returned the cousin, with sorrowful hesitancy. 


‘‘What imports the absence of the son, since | 


the father is here?” observed the nun, in a brief 
tone. ‘Can he not execute your orders—as he 
formerly executed them ?” 

Jacques started and cast down his head; the 
dying man raised his with an indomitable expres- 
sion. 

‘‘You are right, Sister Claire,” said he, bit- 
terly, ‘‘he obeyed faithfully on the day when to 
save you he risked his life, and— 

He stopped. 

‘¢ And yours,” finished the old blind woman ; 
‘¢it is a memory which may well be revealed. 
He had courage to save a poor nun, only because 
she had been in the convent a friend of your 
mother. So I have not forgotten it.” 

‘‘T know it, I know it,” returned the invalid, 
with a sort of impatience; ‘‘ when all turned 
against me, and abandoned me, you came to offer 
me your services—I will not say your consola- 
tions.” 

‘¢Consolation can come only from God!” in- 
terrupted Sister Claire. 

‘‘ And yet, after having lived in my solitude 
for twenty years, influenced by an impulse of 
sympathy, you have refused to inherit my pro- 
perty, and will accept only of gratitude.” 

‘‘ Listen,” interrupted the nun. 

A shout had just arisen without the inclosure. 
The name of the dying man could be distin- 
guished mingled with abuse and curses. Almost 
at the same instant a shower of stones fell in the 
garden and rolled to the parterre, whose flowers 
were broken beneath it; the affrighted birds 
flew away. The sick man uttered a feeble cry; 
his deadly paleness became still more livid. He 
heard the laughs ef derision of the children who 
were fleeing after their daily attack on the ac- 
cursed house. For many years, this insult had 





been renewed every evening on the dismissal of 
the schools, and the terrible companion of Car- 
rier had been unable to become accustomed to 
it; he, who had stood firm against all anathemas, 
quailed under those of children. 

His head was raised with effort to wipe away 
a cold sweat which bathed his forehead. The 
nun said with fearful solemnity :-— 

‘** An hour still remains to you; repent!” 

Then she turned slowly and groped her way 
into the house. 

When she had disappeared there was a long 
silence. The lips of the dying man moved, as if 
he was about to exhale his last breath. Jacques, 
terrified, took his hands and called him by name. 
His eyes opened, a ray of life colored his fea- 
tures, and he drew toward him the old captain. 

‘¢ Listen,”’ murmured he, ‘‘ your son is a brave 
mariner, is he not? He is esteemed. Well! I 
give him all I possess! All! do you hear?” 

And as Jacques was about to stammer a reply, 
he interrupted him. 

‘Quick !” continued he, in a feeble voice, anu 
pointing to the cushion of an old arm-chair, 
‘**seek there—what do you find?” 

‘*A pocket-book!” said the mariner, thrust- 
ing his hand into the place indicated. 

‘‘That is it! all is there—notes and bank- 
bills. You understand? for your son? he, the 
honest man whom honest people would impo- 
verish—the villain whom they curse enriches. 
In spite of them, I shall have ended by a good 
act.” 

At these words an ironical smile hovered on 
his lips; he would have added something, but the 
death-rattle prevented. Jacques summoned Sis- 
ter Claire, who arrived with the same immovable 
countenance and knelt beside the chair, while 
the noyeur supported the head of the dying man. 
His respiration became more and more feeble. 
At last, extending his arms as if to seek a sup- 
port, he opened his eyes, then closed them with 
a deep sigh. Jacques, who had bent over him, 
listened a moment, then placed his hand upon 
his lips. The blind woman raised her head. 

‘Is he in the hands of God ?” asked she. . 

Jacques replied in the affirmative ; she hastily 
rose. 

‘‘Then my task is finished !” exclaimed she. 
‘¢ Blessed be the holy name of the Lord!” 

She crossed herself twice, and went slowly 
away. The noyeur cast for a moment a terrified 
glance around him; then, concealing the pocket- 
book in his bosom, he fled, while the corpse, its 
head upturned on the edge of the chair, as if its 
livid features still braved heaven, remained for- 


, Saken amid the humid fog which descended with 
the darkness. 
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Disturbed by this death—by the memories it Sin remained long awake. She was thinking of 


had recalled, and by the unexpected fortune - 
which had just enriched his son, Maitre Jacques | 
went at first directly onward, involuntarily, and | 
without a plan. He was a prey to a sort of diz- | 
ziness, which made objects pass before his eyes | 
confusedly and like a dream. He crossed thus 
the faubourg, reached the quays and passed the 
first bridges; but at last fatigue compelled him 
to stop, and restored to him a perception of the 
reality. 

He looked through the gloomy night, and per- 
ceived, at the entrance of one of the stairways 
descending toward the Loire, a poor inn, whose 
tottering walls and sunken roof seemed to threat- 
enruin. On the obscure picture which swung 
beside the door, between two crowns of ivy, was 
confusédly drawn an anchor, blackened by time, 
and around which the most practiced eye would 
have vainly essayed to read an effaced inscrip- 
tion. Nevertheless, Jacques immediately recog- 
nized the cabaret of the Silver Anchor, formerly 
frequented by all the young marine of the river. 
Its present solitude proved the instability of 
human prosperity; but it was at the same time 
a reason for the preference of the ancient noyeur. 
So he did not hesitate to push open the door 
which closed the entrance. 

An old woman was knitting beside the fire, by 
the light of a resin candle; she rose, evidently 
surprised at the arrival of a guest, and at his 
demand for supper and lodging, would have call- 
ed her granddaughter to prepare these, put sim- 
ply asking for bread and brandy, Jacques caused 
himself to be conducted to a lower chamber 
whose window opened on the bank of the Loire, 
hastily wished the hostess good-night, and shut 
the door. 

While Andrew’s father was seeking, as usual, 
forgetfulness of the past in intoxication and 
sleep, not far from him watched one whose hopes 
had all been destroyed by this past. Opposite 
the inn of The Silver Anchor, at a cable’s length 
from the shore, rose on the waters a sort of 
square tower, whose dark profile stood out upon 
the sky: it was the floating-mill of the mother 
of Francois. Entine had arrived there a few 
hours before, in company with Meru, who had 
soon left with his nephew, to guard the futreau 
from the ice which had begun to appear in the 
river. After the exchange of questions and re- 
sponses usual at a first interview, the miller had 
conducted her to the little room destined for her, 
in the upper story of the mill, and had left her 
there, promising her the slumbers of a child of 
three years old, cradled by the good river until 
the morrow. 





Notwithstanding this prediction, the young 


the adventure of the night before, of the manner 
in which her uncle had separated from Andrew, 
of the impossibility of making him accept for a 
nephew the son of Jacques the noyewr, and her 
heart was rent by this sad thought. Her gayety 
had fled; she was seated on her bed, her cheek 
resting on the pillow which she moistened with 
her ever renewing tears. Several hours passed 
away thus. At last her tears ceased to flow; her 
swoollen eyelids closed, and, still sobbing like a 
child whom sleep has surprised amid its transient 
grief, she slept with her arms clasped over her 
forehead. 

A dull but prolonged and deep murmur awoke 


her. By degrees it seemed to approach, to in- 
crease. It became a progressive and powerful 
roar. Very soon fires blazed, the bell of St. 


Peter’s rang; a multitude of voices shouted as 
one—‘‘ The ice! the ice!” 

This terrible cry wag carried by messengers 
who traversed cities, towns, hamlets, borne 
swiftly on panting horses, and brandishing flam- 
ing torches. At La MuillefAie, man, torch and 
horse had fallen half dead. Andrew had seized 
the torch, mounted a fresh horse, and gone to 
announce at Nantes the approach of the scourge. 

The news had immediately spread like a con- 
flagration. The crews of the ships moored at 
La Fosse had suddenly awoke, the mariners had 
made haste; in an instant the two shores were 
thronged with a moving multitude, the bridges 
crowned with a garland of agitated heads. 
Torches gleamed, orders and appeals were inter- 
mingled. Every thing which could break the 
first shock of the ice was thrown into the Loire. 
Already the water, rushing violently, betokened 
its approach, Already the van-guard of ice- 
bergs appeared; they barred the river in all its 
breadth, and advanced like an army of white 
phantoms shaking to the breeze of night their 
snowy mantles. 

The dwellers on the shores of great rivers 
only know the frightful power of these ava- 
lanches of ice, starting from their sources, in- 
creasing on the way, and arriving toward the 
mouth with a calm and implacable force which 
bears off every thing without opposition. They 
alone know the shudder which thrills every 
heart at the approach of the scourge, the inqui- 
sitive anxiety which hurries eyery step toward 
the river, the horror of the thousand conflicts 
between men and the mountains of ice which 
crumble from the height of the river, burying all 
beneath their ruins. 

Entine, awakened by the noise and the shouts 
which announced the descent of the ice, had 
hastened to rejoin her aunt. Both saw with ter- 
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ror a wall of ice forming above the mill; oft 
they soon perceived that, resting firmly against 
the shore and the abutment of the bridge, it 
shielded them like a dike, and served to drive the 
other ice toward the more remote arches. Meru 
and Francois, whose futreau was also within the 
circle thus defended, encouraged them from afar. 
In fact, the ice seemed tending toward the other 
branches of the river; the boats were there in 
greater numbers, efforts for security more earnest, 
and the arm on which the mill floated remained 
comparatively plunged in a sort of silence and 
obscurity. 

The two women, somewhat re-assured, cast 
their eyes over the singular spectacle beneath 
their feet. Before them, as far as the eye could 
reach, they perceived only a multitude of pale 
and gleaming forms rapidly succeeding each 
other, passing with a crash and roar beneath the 
encumbered arches. On their right, the houses 
which bordered the river had successively awoke; 
at each window gleamed a light, on every thresh- 
hold resounded voices; at the left, on the con- 
trary, extended floomy, deserted and silent 
meadows. At their extremity, one perceived the 
isolated ruin of The Silver Anchor, where no 
light appeared, and which seemed a darker spot 
in the night. The eye of the miller had just 
rested upon it, when she saw a shadow slowly 
detach itself, descend the declivity which led to 
the river, and advance toward the dike of ice in 
which the mill and the futreau of Meru were in- 
closed. She soon distinguished a meagre man, 
of tall stature, who bore a handspike on his 
shoulder. Arrived at the barrier formed by the 
ice, he’ resolutely stepped upon it, as upon the 
deck of a boat, and soon reached the middle. 
The affrighted miller pointed him out to her 
niece. 

*« Look, look, Entine,” exclaimed she ; ‘‘ whence 
comes this poor man, and what is he seeking 
there? Has he lost his reason, or is he weary of 
life !” 

‘He walks directly onward without looking at 
any thing,” observed the young girl. 

‘¢He has reached the edge of the ice; he is 
turning. 

Entine started. By the light of the stars 
which whitened the icebergs, she had just distin- 
guished the fixed eyes and contracted features of 
Maitre Jacques. Meru, who had for an instant 
observed him from his barge, also recognized 
him. 

“It is the noyeur!” exclaimed he; ‘‘ah! God 
is just! he is sending him to his punishment !” 

The night-walker continued, in fact, to follow 
the iceberg, at the extremity of which lay the 
abyss; but he stopped before reaching it, and, 


| raising his handspike, began to strike with con- 
| fused exclamations, as he had done the night be- 
‘fore. His blows quickly reached the edge of the 
embankment, which was heard to break; then, 
shaken by the violence of his movements, it 
cracked in its whole length. Meru in vain at- 
tempted to stop him by threats. A prey to his 
accustomed hallucination, the night-walker heard 
nothing, and continued his furious occupation. 
Francois, frightened, uttered a cry of horror. 

**Curses on the brigand !” said the energetic 
captain; ‘if the ice breaks, all is over. Let us 
at the noyeur, Francois; I will compel him to 
rest, dead or alive !” 

The boat glided over the waters still free, ar- 
rived near Jacques, and Meru raised his pole to 
strike him; but it was already too late. The 
shattered iceberg split at once in twenty places; 
the ice which it had until then arrested rushed 
forward, piling itself up, and the crumbling moun- 
tain buried at the same time beneath its ruins 
the boat and the night-walker. 

The cries which issued from the floating mill 
were so piercing that the crowd heard them afar 
off and ran toward the bridge; but the space, 
open an instant before, was already invaded by 
an avalanche of ice which assailed the mill with 
a hoarse roar. 

By an instinctive impulse of preservation, the 
two women had rushed to the interior. Entine, 
wild with terror, ascended to the chamber where 
she had passed the night, and fell there without 
strength. Meanwhile, the fragments of the ice- 
berg, swollen by thesstill coming ice, had amassed 
themselves against the mill, and were dashing 
furiously against the iron cables which fastened 
it to the bed of the river. At each assault, the 
creaking of the chains was heard, and the ice 
bore away fragments of the building. At last, a 
terrible shock was felt, the edifice was raised for 
an instant, then fell back and floated away on the 
waters. 

A shout of terror arose from the crowd which 
encumbered the bridge. The mill advanced fit- 
fully, its sombre mass overtopping the petrified 
waves. At intervals, the great wheels, moved by 
the shock of an iceberg, would turn rapidly, then 
suddenly stop. The black and vacillating tower 
reached thus one of the arches, stooped to be- 
come engulfed, then stopped an instant. 

This last pause seemed to arouse Entine; she 
comprehended the danger, and excess of terror 
restored the faculties of which terror had de- 
prived her. She ran to the window with out- 
stretched arms, calling for succor. 

At this sight, the spectators rushed toward the 
parapet; every head was bent, every arm extend- 
ed. Vain efforts! the window was too far. A 
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murmur of pity and of horror ran from one to an- 
other. The ice continued to pile itself against 
the mill, and the dark mass sank more and more. 
Clinging to the window, the young girl had lost 
every other sentiment but the desire of life; she 
called for aid with sobs and clasped hands; but 
the mill still descended! Its roof had already 
reached the level of the arches, when a man ap- 
peared standing on the parapet. 

It was Andrew, who, just arrived at Nantes, 
whither he had come to announce the approach 
of the ice, had thought of the peril to which the 
young girl might be exposed in the mill of her 
aunt, and had reached the bridge at the moment 
it was about to be engulfed. He comprehended 
all at the first glance. In two bounds he was 
above the arch before which the mill was float- 
ing. He glided along the edge of the wall, 
reached one of those large iron rings sealed in 
the stone, and supporting himself there by one 
arm, attained the window. As he extended his 
hand the black edifice oscillated on the waves; 
he profited by the moment to sieze the young 
girl. Both remained for an instant suspended 
over the abyss; but a desperate effort brought 
Andrew to the ledge with his burden. He had 
just deposited her there, when a terrific crash 
resounded at his feet, and an icy shower sprinkled 
his face; the mill had disappeared beneath the 
waters. 

The mariners running thither with ropes, 
aided the young girl to ascend, and she reached 
the bridge in a swoon. 

All researches made to recover her aunt were 
unavailing; carried away with the wreck of the 
mill, she remained buried beneath the ice, as 
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well as Francois and Maitre Meru. A single 
day had thus deprived Entine of all her Nantese 
family. As soon as she had recovered from the 
terrible shock she had received, and had assisted, 
in deep mourning, at the office, celebrated in the 
parish church, of the deceased, she set out for 
the Hermitage of St. Vincent, the only asylum 
which was left her. 

It was then that Andrew saw her once more. 
The prejudices of Meru were not shared by the 
farmer of the hermitage. Knowing that his 
niece owed her life to the young captain, he re- 
ceived him with cordiality. A great change had 
taken place in the position of Andrew. The 
pocket-book bequeathed by the man of the iso- 
lated house, had been found at the inn of the 
Silver Anchor, with the jacket and hat of Maitre 
Jacques. The young man, who was ignorant of 
its origin, believed himsglf to be the inheritor of 
the secret savings of his father, and this unex- 
pected opulence sufficed to silence all objections. 
Three months after the events we have just re- 
lated, he espoused Entine, at St. Vincent; he 
had not forgotten his expulsion from the marine 
of the Loire, but he made no attempt to rejoin 
it, and renounced navigation. 

The traveler who descends from Angers to 
Nantes, may now see, between Chantocé and 
Ingrade, an avenue of trees, and at its extremity 
surrounded by a garden, a dwelling, whose white 
facade, hemmed in with vines and Bengal roses, 
overlooks the Loire; it is the retreat chosen by 
Andrew; it is there that he lives happily with 
Entine, on the banks of his beloved river, and in 
the sound of the waters which recall to him so 
many remembrances. — 
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DONA URRACA. 


A BALLAD. 


—— 


BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 


Don Pepro rode from Najara 
With fury in his brain, 

He hanged, hacked, burned and boiled, blood filled 
The foot-prints of his train, 


Prince Edward’s sword had given the land 
Into the tyrants power; 

And Dona Urraca, with the rest, 
Must bide the dismal hour. 





Because her son, Alfonso, fled 
Before the royal court, 

That lady fair, of high degree, 
Must make the rabble sport 


‘fhus, in the strong Alcazar shut, 
She made her piteous moan, 

While her maidens gathered round, to hear, 
With many a hopeless groan. 
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*Make me a robe, my gentle maids, 
And make it light and thin, 

That the fire may lap around my heart 
And quickly creep within. 


So that the bitter death I bear, 
If cruel, may yet be brief; 

For Don Pedro dooms me to the stake, 
And Heaven sends no relief. 


“The king has sworn to see me burn 
For young Alfonso’s sake :— 

If my son could hear the heavy news, 
I ween, his heart would ache. 


* Ah! if he knew the tender arms, 
That nursed his helpless head, 

Must burn to ashes on the breast 
Whereat his childhood fed; 


“ And the breath that fanned bis baby brow, 
And sang his lullaby, 

Must feed the fire of Pedro’s wrath, 
And shriek with agony; 


“ T fear Alfonso’s lips, would curse 
His birth-hour; but, I vow, 

I, who would then have died for him, 
Am proud to do it now. 


* So make me a robe of Moorish stuff, 
And let the fire have sway; 

For my soul is sick whene’er I think 
Of lingering on the way.” 


“Mistress,” said Leonor Davalos, 
Whilst the others only wept, 

“Y'll make thy robe from cloth of wool 
Which I so long have kept. 


“Pil make thy robe from Flemish cloth, 
Lest, when the fire arise, 

Thy garments burn from off thy limbs, 
And shame thee in all eyes.” 


“ Be still!” the lady sternly cried, 
“ And do thy ordered part: 
Thou art too coolly provident 
To have me much at heart.” 


Then Leonor in silence bent, 
And wrought with little cheer; 

For down her cheeks the big droops ran— 
With every stitch, a tear. 


Nathless, the robe was neatly made, 
Each seam in proper place. 

She bound her lady’s girdle on, 
And looked into her face. 


The lady bade her maids farewell, 
She kissed them o’er and o’er, 

But not a look of love she cast 
On hapless Leonor. 


The lady knelt beside the priest, 
The holy bread was given, os 





She made her peace with all the world, 
And turned her thoughts on heaven. 


The hour iseome. The royal guard, 
With trampling harsh and loud, 
Have led the lady swiftly forth 
To face the hooting crowd. 


They bound her to the fatal stake 
With iron chains; and, now, 

The headsman blows his torch aflame 
Beneath his scowling brow. 


High into heaven, asif to bear 
Witness against her doom, 

The pitchy fagots flashed, 
Then ali was silent as the tomb. 


Pale with afright, the lady hung 
Upon her chains and wept, 

Until a gust of brawling wind 
Across the ramparts swept; 


And drove the flames aslant, apd caught 
The lady’s fluttering gown, 

Stripping her person to the view 
Of every leering clown. 


Loud roared the crowd, and laughed and jeered, 
To see the lady’s plight, 

Pointing their fingers, nudging those 
Who could not bear the sight. 


“0, Mary, mother of our Lord, 
I call upon thy name! 

Thou who dost know what I endure, 
O hide me from my shame! 


“0, holy Virgin, take my soul! 
The inward fire I feel 

Is cruellor than the fire around.— 
I’m bound, or I would kneel.” 


Sad Leonor, from where she stood, 
Heard how her lady cried; 

She sprang toward the blazing pile, 
And dashed the guard aside. 


Right through the smoke and sparkling coals 
She leaped into the flame, 

And spread her flowing garments out, 
And hid her lady’s shame. 


She clasped her body with her arms, 
And straight into the sky, 

High up, as toward some distant spot, 
The two gazed steadfastly. 


Gazed with their wondering lips apart, 
Cheek pressed to pallid cheek, 

Heart stilled on heart; no sign they make, 
No stir, no word they speak. 


Gazed till their souls were foliowing 
The vision far away, 

And the savage fagots blazed around 
A mass of senseless clay. 


GEORGE GILFILLAN-#* 


BY CHARLES J. IRVINE. 


Ar present it is our intention to discuss neither 
the propriety of that important document, known 
to all readers of Scottish history, by the title of 
the Solemn League and Covenant, as a mean to an 
end, nor the proceedings of its framers and sup- 
porters, known as the Covenanters. Interesting 
and instructive both these subjects undoubtedly 
are, whether we regard them as isolated facts in 
history, or as calculated to throw light on many 
questions which are being agitated every day, in 
every Protestant community; and much yet re- 
mains to be done—notwithstanding the attention 
that has been bestowed on them in recent years 
—ere it can be said that the problems involved 
in them have been thoroughly solved, that calm 
and dispassionate views of the men and the 
measures of these stirring times have become 
prevalent, or that the lessons inculcated by their 
heroic ‘‘ wrestlings,” their sufferings, their nu- 
merous errors, and occasional crimes, have taken 
that deep root in the heart of posterity, without 
which their story has been told in vain. An 
apology for their struggles in behalf of freedom 
is not needed in that land whose dwellers boast 
of their descent from the Pilgrim Fathers. An 
impartial account, however, of that eventful era 
requires to be written. It is possible to admire 
the great-souled Men of the Covenant, without 
going the extreme length of MacCrie, even as it 
is possible to admit the military skill and personal 
courage of Claverhouse, without feeling ourselves 
called upon to defend, with Professor Ayton, the 
atrocities that characterized his dragoonades 
against an inoffensive peasantry. But a docu- 
ment framed on such rigidly unbiassed principles 
exists not. Nevertheless, in its absence it might 
not be altogether unprofitable to muse a little 
while on the great drama which unfolded itself 
at that period in the land of brown heath and 
shaggy wood, and on the actors who played their 
part therein. And for a text-book we could 
hardly select a better than the spirited volume 
now before us, with its fluent narrative, its 
graphic sketches, its generous eulogy of the 
mighty ones of the Past, its forcible enunciation 
of the duties of the Present, and its hopeful, 
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and hope-inspiring tone in regard to the Future. 
But, as already hinted, our present object is 
somewhat different. We mean, in brief, to weigh 
in tke critical balance, not the book but the man; 
not George Gilfillan’s ‘‘ Martyrs, Heroes, and 
Bards,” but George Gilfillan himself. 

Perhaps on no writer of any note in the pre- 
sent day have opinions so conflicting been formed, 
as on the subject of this paper. - With some, both 
here and in the old country, the name of George 
Gilfillan is suggestive of every thing brilliant, 
earnest, and profound; while with others, whose 
decision on such matters is equally valuable, the 
mention of the same name only calls forth deri- 
sive laughter, or, at best, a civil sneer. His ad- 
mirers depict him in glowing colors as an intel- 
lectual giant, possessing an inexhaustible store 
of imaginative wealth, and a facility of commu- 
nicating his ideas well nigh unrivaled. Accord- 
ing to them, ‘‘ thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn,” are alike his. But on the other 
hand, his depreciators manifest great cordiality 
in protesting against such a finding, on the 
ground that it is entirely unsupported by evi- 
deace ; and do not scruple to pronounce him a 
man of the very flimsiest mental capacity; his 
so-called flights of imagination, simply bombastic 
ranting, and his much-lauded style no other than 
an atrocious outrage on the purity of old Mother 
English. That there should exist among intelli- 
gent people two so contradictory opinions of one 
men, would, of itself, form quite a satisfactory 
reason for attempting to find out his actual 
standing in the literary world, even if the fact 
of their existence did not go to prove that there 
must be some peculiarities in such a man, de- 
serving, nay demanding, an impartial investiga- 
tion. Inall likelihood, the result of an examina- 
tion so conducted would be, that on both extreme 
sides was to be found a mixture of truth and 
error, and that the middle course, as usual, led 
to the soundest conclusion of the three. The 
reader will not fail to remember that time was 
when partisan feeling ran as high, and higher, 
in regard to one who, as it were but yesterday, 
went down to the grave, ‘“‘with all his blushing 
honors thick upon him;” when Wordsworth and 


his poetry were the occasion of many a 
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clash of argument and jar of words, 
Worse than the mortal brunt of rival swords;— 


a controversy that has long ago subsided into the 
prevalent belief that the Bard of the Lakes, 
though not the very greatest poet that England 
has produced, is a very great poet indeed, but 
that assuredly his delectable ballad concerning 
Betty Foy, and others of a similar stamp, have 
not contributed to the upbuilding of his fame. 
Whether a verdict conceived in a similar spirit 
may or may not be passed by succeeding genera- 
tions on George Gilfillan, it is not our province 
to inquire. Enough, if we endeavor to find out 
what he is capable of doing by a reference to 
what he has already done. 

Before proceeding to indicate the most promi- 
nent points, of a favorable nature, in Mr. Gilfil- 
lan’s character as a literary, man, there are 
certain aspects, less favorable, in which we must 
view him if we would not exclude one main part 
of the evidence in our proposed examination. 
Among the most notable of these we may specify, 
first, his average style. This is a subject which 
has called forth more friendly remonstrances and 
more hostile remark than any other of his defects, 
real or supposed—we might safely say, than them 
all put together. It would be an amusing, were 
it not a really painful occupation, to follow his 
eccentric career, whenever he chooses to abandon 
himself, in this matter, to the impulses of his own 
sweet will. The amount of grandiloquent verbi- 
age (Scotticé, blethers) which he proves himself 
capable of committing to paper, and, worse still, 
to the press, at such moments when the afflatus 
is on him, is unutterably great. 

Talibus ex adyto dictis, Cumza Sibylla, 

Horrendas canit ambages autroque remugit, 

Obscuris vera involvers! 
Mr. Gilfillan has hitherto seen fit to treat with 
indifference all expostulation on his overfondness 
for that high-sounding mode of address with 
which the name of King Cambyses is so inti- 
mately associated, but he should bear in mind 
that this may be attributable less to manly firm- 
ness than to downright obstinacy. Toward this, 
his most vulnerable side, his enemies have di- 
rected their fiercest and most frequent onsets, 
but in so far as symptoms of a change to better 
are concerned, their artillery seems to have been 
expended in vain. But, as saith the proverb of 
the ancients: “faithful are the wounds of a 
friend.” Will not Mr. Gilfillan at the oft reite- 
rated solicitations of his most ardent well-wish- 
ers, endeavor to amend an error which, he may 
depend upon it, has proved, and will prove, a 
serious hindrance to his progress in climbing the 
Hill of Fame? The purity of that taste is, in- 
deed, more than questionable, which could wink 





at such extravagancies of diction (not to speak 
of sentiment) as those wherewith Mr. Gilfillan 
is too frequently chargeable. Where, for exam- 
ple, could we hope to find better specimens of 
the very worst taste, than in the following ran- 
dom selections? Some of them we humbly con- 
fess our inability to understand or explain. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, we are told, could not be 
confined in his range of thought by the pulpit; 
‘he preferred rather to stray to and fro along 
the crooked serpent of eternity!” The marriage 
between Shelley and his future wife, Mary God- 
win, ‘‘had been determined long before, while 
yet the souls were waiting in the great ante- 
natal antichamber!” (when or where was that?) 
‘* They met at last like two drops of water—like 
two flames of fire—like two beautiful clouds 
which have crossed the moon, the sky and all its 
stars, to hold their midnight assignation over a 
favorite and lonely river!” Byron’s ‘name has 
been frequently but injudiciously coupled with 
that of Shelley. This has arisen principally from 
their accidental position. They found themselves 
together one stormy night in the streets, having 
both been thrust out by the strong arm from 
their homes. One had been kicking up a row and 
kissing the serving maids, the other had been trying 
to rouse the family, but in so awkward a fashion 
that, in his haste, he had put out all the lustres, and 
nearly blown up the establishment. In that cold, 
desolate, moonless night they chanced to meet ; 
they entered into conversation; they even tried 
by drawing near each other to administer a little 
kindly warmth and encouragement. Men seeing 
them imperfectly in the lamp-light classed them 
together as two dissolute and disorderly black- 
guards, and, alas! when the morning came, that 
might have accurately discriminated them, both 
were found lying dead in the streets.” Verily, 
in reference to this passage, Mr. Gilfillan might 
with all propriety adopt honest John Bunyan’s 
motto, and say: ‘*Z have used similitudes!”” But 
again—‘* The apostle Peter’s impetuosity, his 
forwardness, his outspoken utterance, his mis- 
takes and blunders, his want of tact, his fami- 
liarity with his Master, his warm-heartedness, 
his simplicity of character render him (hear it 
not thou august keeper of the keys!) the Otrver 
GotpsmitH of the New Testament!” Once more. 
A painting by an Italian master, representing 
our Saviour jn conversation with the Samaritan 
woman, was, we are assured, “‘a picture that 
might have converted a soul !” , 

Language such as this, it will be allowed, is 
objectionable on more grounds than one. Better, 
we freely admit, the extreme into which Mr. Gi- 
fillan so often runs, of treating the phraseology 
and facts and doctrines of Scripture as common 
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property, to which recourse may be had on every | our opinions in regard to these unfortunate pecu- 
occasion, however trivial, than that other extreme | liarities, it does not follow that we are insensible 
which consists in the contemptuous indifference _ to, or indisposed to acknowledge, his great lite- 
for, or the cold-blooded suppression of allsympa- | rary merits. His frequent violations of the 
thy with, the volume of Inspiration. The former plainest rules of composition do not render us 
is, perhaps, excusable in one whose professional | | forgetful of the fact that the violator possesses, 
studies necessarily revolve round that volume; notwithstanding, a very uncommon amount of 
the latter is unpardonable even in the man who | critical skill. Blinded irremediably, as it would 
refuses to acknowledge its divine origin. But seem, to his own faults, or, at all events, reck- 
better still, we say, the happy medium which less of the blight they bring on his own reputa- 
uses as not abusing it; which gives a practical tion, he has scarcely his equal among critics now 
recognition to it as Holy Scripture; and by which | alive in the keenness of vision with which he 
the sin of omission and the sin of commission are | scrutinizes all who stand before him in judgment. 
alike avoided. This medium Mr. Gilfillan has In a few cases, it must be admitted, he sinks 
never had the good fortune to hit upon, if, in- | the impartiality of the judge, and, in defiance of 
deed, he has ever taken the trouble to search for | all evidence, and to the manifest injury of his 
it. The London Times, with its unrivaled talent judicial fame, warmly fraternizes in open court 
and notorious instability of principle, may bea _ _ With the prisoner at the bar. But such instances 
great mystery, but to term it ‘‘ almost as great a are rare; and, as a general rule, his decisions 
mystery as the Trinity” seems to our oid-fash- | are notable alike for the sharp-sightedness in 
ioned taste a mode of expression which not point of law, and the rigid adherence to justice 
the interjected salvo—‘‘ with reverence be it which they display. It is impossible to read, 
spoken ”—can shield from a just charge of pro- even very cursorily, the two powerful, however 
fanity. Neither can we hear the Saviour of the _ unequal, volumes* that were the means of con- 
world spoken of as ‘‘ the bashful boy-god” with- ferring a more than local celebrity on the hitherto 
out mingled emotions of anger and astonishment comparatively obscure Dundee clergyman, with- 
—anger that any man should presume so famili- , out being struck with the acuteness manifested 
arly to epithetize the Incarnate Piety, and as- | by the author in discriminating between the true 
tonishment that the offender should be a minister | and the false, the genuine and the sham, in the 
of that Gospel which He became incarnate to | character and works of almost every individual 
proclaim. of the ‘‘ various host” of writers composing his 
As to his partiality for such a thorough em-/| gallery. Rhadamanthus himself could hardly be 
piric as Ralph Waldo Emerson, his exaggerated | conceived to have meted out more equitable mea- 
estimate of William Godwin, his idolatry of the | sure to the spectral forms who thronged the 
gifted but wayward and crack-brained Shelley, | Plutonion Hall. A sentiment this which we feel 
and his incessant efforts to exalt such men to the | sure will be endorsed by every one who comes 
position, and obtain for them the homage due to | to an unprejudiced perusal of the volumes in 
veritable and awful ‘‘ Hexogs,”’ the less, for his | question.’ 
own sake, that is said the better. Nor can we Let it be understood, then, that while we talon 
close this record of his foibles and his failings , not for George Gilfillan the honor due to the man 
without a reference to his disagreeable and un- | of massive intellect, of profound thought, or of 
professional u.«...<--one that may be traced di- | originality of conception—ranking him thereby, 
rectly to his ultra-millenarian views—of sneering, | as the advancement of such a claim would imply, 
whenever a sneer can be decently introduced, at | among the loftier MaKERs (roimra:) of the age— 
the efforts now being made for bringing into | we do assert his right to the homage attending, 
closer union Protestant Christians of every de- | wherever found, that eagle-eyed penetration, that 
nomination, in anticipation of a fast-coming | yision and faculty divine, wanting which the cri- 
struggle with Popish and Infidel adversaries, | tic, as well as the bard, is a shorn Samson— 
more deadly than the world has ever yet beheld. | “weak as other men.” To whatever this ‘ dis- 
These oddities (to employ a delicate euphemism) | cernment of spirits” be owing, whether to his 
in Mr. Gilfillan’s mental conformation, unques- | genial warm-heartedness, that delights to wel- 
tionably exercise a damaging influence on his | come with affection and sympathy every, even 
own reputation with all to whom they are in any | the smailest, promise of literary merit, or to the 
degree a novelty. For our own part we must | strong poetic sensibility that has been so pro- 
say that familiarity has brought us to regard fusely lavished on him by boon Nature, or to any 
them less with wonder than sorrow, not un- other causes known or unknown, certain it is that 
mingled, it must be admitted, with contempt. | 
But while thus candidly and explicitly stating | 
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he displays a vividness of perception in the dis- 
charge of his critical functions, which, to say the 
least, a very microscopic search would fail to dis- 
cover in many a pretentious critic who heaps in- 
discriminate censure on all our author’s writings, 
and affects to consider none of them entitled to 
any more flattering notice than that conveyed in 
a sarcastic allusion or a contemptuous sneer. 
The first-mentioned of these two sources of power, 
(as, in his paper on John Sterling, he himself 
has well shown them to be,) is one with which 
he has been gifted to a remarkable extent. Who, 
familiar with his works, can have failed to re- 
mark the enthusiasm into which he kindles at 
the mention of the name of Bailey, the author of 
‘¢ Festus,” or that of “our gifted young friend, 
Sidney Yeudys,” author of “‘The Roman?” And 
who can forget, or cease to be grateful for, the 
kindly encouragement and truly Gilfillanish eu- 
logy bestowed on a certain young man named 
Smith, who had written a certain daring poem, 
entitled ‘A Life Drama?” ‘+ Love, and you will 
understand,” seems to be a rule ever-present, 
ever-operative with him; in his heart, no less 
than in his tongue, is the law of kindness; and 
this it is which prompts him to look with tender 
eye on many an erring child of genius; which 
impels him, while dealing out stern condem- 
nation on the wrong, to suggest every pal- 
liation that canbe devised in behalf of the 
wrong-doer;* and which, sooth to say, hurries 
him so often ‘‘above the flight of Pegasean wing” 
and into the unsubstantial realm of cloud-land 
itself, there to disport himself in such, fantastic 
manner that the puzzle-pated Dryasdusts on the 
plain below, are hardly blame-worthy in pro- 
nouncing the whole exhibition an absurdity and 
a hum. 

But it is in the possession of the second-named 
‘good gift”? that Mr. Gilfillan is preéminently 
distinguished. He is a perfect specimen, if ever 
one existed, of that favored portion of the spe- 
cies which may be termed song-smitten; a class 
whose chief characteristic consists in the uncon- 
trollable emotion manifested by every individual 
member thereof whenever subjected to poetic in- 
fluences. To say that Gilfillan, regarded at pre- 
sent as the representative of this class, loves 


* For example, Robert Burns, The reader is referred to 
those passages where he finds (or takes) oceasion to speak 
of the inspired ploughman. We might almost say Vid. Gil. 
opera passius. Gilfillan has been accused of dogging the 
form of poor Burns with assassin-like step, and seizing 
every opportunity to stab him in that vital part—his re- 
putation. The charge is unjust, though only of a piece with 
many others raked up from time to time through motives 
the very reverse of “‘ pure or honest, or lovely.” We may 
safely say, that the friend of Thomas Carlyle will be neither 
the open enemy nor the stealthy calumniator of Scotland’s 
rustic bard, 





poetry, would be to enunciate such truisms as 
that the rose is beautiful, the sun glorious, the 
thunder grand. 

It is a very essential of his inner existence; as 
needful for his spiritual growth and strengthen- 
ing as the light, ahd rain, and dew of heaven for 
the tender plants of earth. Give him some 
subtle problem in metaphysical science to work 
out, and you reduce him to a condition hopeless 
in its helplesness; he begins to talk ramblingly, 
disjointedly, incoherently ; and, as the vivacious 
Homer is sometimes alleged to do, snores as well 
as nods. But bring him into contact with those 
strains, soft. or swelling, which the bard by his 
incommunicable skill can draw from the lyre— 
mute or dissonant in other hands—and straight- 
way he displays all the ecstatic delight of the 
war-horse, which saith among the trumpets Ha! 
Ha! Amid the beauties and the grandeurs of 
the wondrous world that poetry has called into 
existence by her omnific word, he revels as lux- 
uriously, and with as much of the home-feeling, 
as that sea-beast, leviathan, in its hoary dwelling- 
place of waters. As a natural consequence, this 
susceptibility to poetic influences is nearly allied 
to an exuberant flow of poetic expression. His 
language is that of poetry, rolls the rapture, 
glows with the fire, and breathes the native ac- 
cents of poetry. No wonder, then, that more 
than any other of the masters of song, he should 
feel himself irresistibly attracted toward the 
sweet singers of Israel, and that his greatest 
work—great in spite of its too palpable inequali- 
ties of execution—should be a ‘ prose-poem” in 
honor of the Bards of the Bible. We have not 
left ourselves space to enter into a minute exami- 
nation of that noble volume,* but have the less 
cause to regret this when we remember the re- 
ception it met with on its first appearance. At 
the present moment we do not recollect of any 
other recent production on which was brought to 
bear so large an amount of criticism; which had 
its claims so rigorously investigated, its merits 
so eloquently eulogized, and, truth to speak, its 
deficiencies so unmercifully exposed. Weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly journals teemed with 
critiques and extracts. It created more excite- 
ment than the ‘‘ Life Drama.”’ Some pronounced 
it faultless, and forthwith decreed the author 
immediate apotheosis. Others, on the contrary, 
commencing at the titlke—The Bards of the Bible 
—ran on to the end in a carping, querulous 
strain, and only refrained a murmur at the typo- 
graphical peculiarities of the ‘‘ Finis,” from a 
dim consciousness that for these Mr. Gilfillan was 
not responsible. But the book possessed a vi- 
tality and vigor which carried it from out the 


* The Bards of the Bible. By George Gilfillan. 
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aeBecros Bo of conflicting opinions, somewhat 
war-worn indeed, but essentially as unharmed as 
if it had never come under the ponderous as- 
saults of the North American Review. Those who 
have read, and who can appreciate the masterly 
chapters on Job, Isaiah, and Paul, will bear us 
out in these observations. Those who have not, 
had better do so before they pronounce an opinion. 

In confirmation of the previous remarks, nu- 
merous extracts might be made from Mr. Gilfil- 
lan’s miscellaneous writings. Bat such a pro- 
ceeding would be indeed a work of supererogation. 
We merely aim at indicating what we conceive to 
be his most prominent literary merits, and may 
safely leave it to the intelligent reader, who has 
‘ aecess to the same sour-es of information as we 
have, to illustrate the subject for himself. There 
is one short passage, however, which we cannot 
forbear transcribing : partly because it is an es- 
tablished favorite of our own, and partly because 
it affords a fair specimen of Gilfillan’s style, 
when unmarred by his unfortunate extravagancies. 
Thus he impersonates Science, Literature, and 
Religion. They are all, he has been saying, in 
one view, various phases of the human mind; 
Science the Mind as Intellect; Literature the 
Mind as Genius; Religion the Mind as Faith. 
‘¢ All three are thus the one Mind under different 
aspects of contemplation, and using different de- 
grees of light. Science holds a torch of dry 
light, clear, stern and searching; Literature is 
surrounded by a softer and warmer effulgence ; 
while the light of Religion mingles with that 
‘which never was on sea or shore.’ I am re- 
minded of the three fair Graces described by St. 
Paul, Faith, Hope and Charity. Here, to the 
Apostles view, stood Faith, with engle-eye, con- 
templating the invisible; there Hope, looking as 
beautiful and happy as if a breeze from heaven 
were blowing around her temples and stirring 
her golden hair; and there, again, Charity, weep- 
ing over a miserable world, and all the more 
lovely for her tears. So Science, Literature and 
Religion figure themselves as three noble sisters ; 
one is arrayed with severe simplicity, her eye is 
piercing, her air masculine, one hand rests on a 
terrestrial globe, another uplifts a telescope to 
the stars, her name is Science. Another is more 
gayly and gorgeously attired, her cheek is 
tinged with a finer bloom; her mouth is radiant 
with a sweeter dimple, one hand rests upon the 
open page of Milton, the other holds a pen which 
seems to drop letters of gold, her name is Lite- 
rature. A third is a more matured and matronly 
form, ‘grace is in all her steps, heaven in her 
eye, im every gesture dignity and love;’ a dark 
but lustrous veil envelops her majestic form; 


her eye is raised higher than those sidereal heav-_ 
in 
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\ ne to which her sister, Science, restricts her 
' gaze; one hand holds the Book of God, while the 
other, as it is lifted up on high, ‘allures to 
brighter worlds and points the way,’ her name 
is Religion. . . . Which would you choose?”... 
The Connection between Science, Literature and Re- 
ligion. A Lecture. By Geo. Gillfillan. 

There remains yet to be briefly noticed one 
/marked feature in Mr. Gilfillan’s character as a 
‘litterateur, without which we feel our sketch 
‘would be far from complete—we mean his deep- 
toned piety. It has been often urged to his re- 
|proach that he is too ready to sink the clerical 
| character ; aud that a stranger to his professional 
| title might read his writings through and through 
| and never once suspect the author to be in very 
deed a ‘“‘reverend” gentleman. Had we the in- 
clination we might point to his abundant and 
efficient pastoral labors in refutation of the 
\charge. This, at any rate, is certain, that his 
| works throughout are radiant with that holy 
‘beauty which an acquaintance with the source 
| of all perfection never fails to communicate; 
| and, in this respect, he is a worthy model for 
| imitation among our literary men. Literature— 
|in itself a pure and noble thing—has been too 
often, and too long given over to impure and 
ignoble uses, and in spite of the zealous efforts 
‘that of late years have been made, and even 
“now are making, to rescue it from the hands 
that would degrade it to a paltry toy,—to a 
mere money-making machine,—or worse still, to 
|a deadly engine for subverting the very basis of 
|morality, much yet remains to be done beforo 
| the victory is secured, and our popular litera- 
‘ture pervaded with a Christian spirit. In such 
circumstances, when the battle is raging loudest, 
when both parties, with the exception .of a dis- 
reputable squadron of neuters, have taken their 
stand, determined to do or die, it is cheering to 
behold ‘ta Hero in the strife” like George Gil- 
fillan, one who can speak with authority on 
literary matters, throwing the weight of his in- 
fluence on the right side. As already unequi- 
vocally stated, there are things to be found in 
him from which we are compelled to withhold 
our approbation, things which we cannot but 
'regret and dare not but condemn; but, looking 
at the other and brighter side of the picture, we 
are not without hope that he has been gifted and 
called forth at this special juncture to demon- 
strate to (if not convince) the world that the man 
of God may be a man of genius likewise ; that de- 
votion in religion is not incompatible with devotion 
| to letters; and that it is possible, with a strong 
leaning toward the pursuits even of ‘light litera- 
ture,” to sanctify these pursuits, and to labor on 

As ever in the Great Taskmaster’s eye. 
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A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 


BY MRS. R. HYNEMAN, 


Never was there seen a more beautiful child | than thee, or thy playmates, Katrina?” her 


than Katrina, the daughter of the humble widow 
Gretchen. The husband had been a retainer of 
the late Graf, whose castle stood, frowning in 
sombre grandeur, on the little cottage at its foot. 
Never was there a more beautiful child. Her 
complexion was a pure mingling of the rose and 


betraying even in infancy a haughty tone; her 
expansive forehead, indicative of high and lofty 
purposes; and her eyes, those magnificent eyes, 
of a blue so deep that they appeared almost 
black, rendered her an object rarely met with 
among the peasantry of Germany. There wasa 
gorgeousness, too, in her character, a keen ap- 
preciation of all that was beautiful and rich in 
nature or art. 

She would arrange her flowers in her mother’s 
garden, and classing them according to their 
brilliancy and beauty, pay court to each. ‘‘ Look 
mother,” she would say, ‘‘ this fair lily is the 
Griffin Edalinda; see how pale and fair it is; 
and these mignonettes and violets which thou 
lovest so much, are her waiting-maids. Yonder 
rich tulip is my duchess, see how haughtily she 
holds her head; she does not seek to conceal her 
beauties, as thou sayest I must do, but displays 
them bravely, mother.” 

‘‘And where is thy queen, my courtly little 
peasant girl,” the mother would say. 

‘* My queen!” ah, that, thou knowest, should 
not mingle with other flowers. See, there is her 
palace, my beautiful damask rose. I could not 
let the hot sun scorch her head, so I have woven 
her a bower, that she may not pine and wither 
as the others do, when the sun beameth on 
them.” 

‘Thou foolish child,” would her mother re- 
spond, ‘‘even thy beautiful queen-flower spring- 
eth from the same soil, and is nourished by the 
same dews of heaven as my humble violet. 

‘¢ Ah, mother! but why is it that she grows so 
much more beautiful than all the others? She 
must feed on something better than they.” 

‘¢ Js the Countess Edalinda so much handsomer 
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mother asked. 

‘** Nay,” replied the little beauty, ‘‘she is not 
at all handsome. Thou knowest when we last 
visited the housekeeper, the good dame Elisabet, 
she said in my hearing, that thy Katrina would 


/make a handsomer and more stately countess 
lily; her features perfect in their outline, but | 


than Edalinda. Those words have been in my 
heart ever since, mother, and I have wondered 
why I was not born a countess, instead of the 
poor peasant that I am.” 

‘* Silence thy murmurs, my child,” replied her 
mother. ‘* When thou art older, then wilt thou 
know that the good God giveth to each one his 
situation; thou wast born to thine as the Griifin 
Edalinda was to hers.” 

But time wrought no change in Katrina, on the 
contrary the feeling strengthened, and every visit 
she paid the housekeeper, whose unwise remark 
had not been forgotten, increased the wild wish 
to be high and honored. 

‘*Oh, mother! if I were only a countess,” she 
sail one day, on returning from one of these 
visits, “if I could only feel the happiness of 
wearing rich clothes, and having my hair braided 
with pearls and diamonds, and seeing my servants 
around me, obeying my slightest wish, and 
trembling at my displeasure. Why was I[ not 
born a countess!” 

‘““My child thou art wandering,” said her 
mother. ‘Wilt thou never learn thy duty. 
Murmur not that thy lot is cast in lowly places, 
thou hast much to be grateful for—thou hast 
youth, and health, and virtue, and thou hast thy 
mother. Think, Katrina, is thatso slight a boon 
that thou wouldst yield it for the gay trappings 
of the countess? She is motherless; her wealth 
and station cannot bring to her a mother’s love. 
How gladly would she resign them for that bless- 
ing. Does my Katrina think so lightly of it that 
she would cast it aside for a bauble, and ex- 
change with Edalinda ?” 

‘“‘T would not give thy dear love for all the 
world’s wealth, my good mother,” said Katrina, 
throwing her arms around her mother’s neck, 
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and kissing her. ‘ But ah, mother, she looked | beauty was of that commanding kind which en- 


so happy to-day, as she left the castle gate with | 


the gay cavalcade who accompanied her in the | 
ness. 


chase. The wind, as if proud of having one so 


noble to toy with, waved her golden curls, and | 


swayed the white plume until it mingled with 
them, and shaded her fair face. Her embroider- 
ed velvet robe almost touched the ground, and 
her beatiful white palfrey arched his proud neck, 


and seemed conscious that he bore no common 
Thinkest thou [ could see her thus 
sweet one, methinks it would prove a shield 


person. 
while gray-haired servitors stood with uncover- 
ed head, and bowed low as she passed, and not 
wish that the good Lord had made me a countess. | 
Thou sayest he giveth to each one his station; | 
why have we not, then, minds suited to our sta- 
tion; why must I be tortured with this yearning 
after that which is unattainable?” 

‘‘Thy wild thoughts make thee impious, Ka- 
trina,” said her mother, somewhat angrily. *‘Get 
thee to thy labor, and banish them from thy | 
mind. And pray God to forgive thy sinfulness.”’ 

The good Gretchen prayed that a different 

spirit might ‘be given her proud, wayward child ; 
she feared that those wild, ambitious thoughts 
would ultimately prove a curse, and she strove 
by every means in her power to instill a portion | 
of her own humble piety in the heart of 
Katrina. 
’ The latter had gone one day to the little spring | 
at the foot of the hill, as was her daily custom, | 
but her dripping pitcher stood beside her, as she | 
sat, with that dark feeling at her heart, filling | 
it with bitterness, and all unconscious that home- | 
duties awaited her, She plucked the bright-red | 
berries and glossy leaves from her favorite bush, 
and weaving them in a coronal around her head, 
surveyed herself in the placid mirror before her. 
And never did mirror reflect a face or form of | 
more exquisite beauty. The brilliant wreath 
resting on her small, classically-shaped head, 
whose wealth of hair was of that peculiar purple 
black so rarely seen, and plaited according to 
the customs of the country, descended almost to 
her feet, completed a most perfect picture. It 
was no wonder that the handsome young hunts- 
man, who now appeared on the scene, should 
doff his cap and bow low, as to a queen; for she 
was most queenly in her glorious beauty. 

The stranger was in the early morning of life, 
and his hunting-garb, as well as his courtly bear- 
ing bespoke him one of the higher orders; and 
Katrina recognized him at a glance as the be- 
trothed husband of the Lady Edalinda, the 
haughty Baron Lichteneau, whom the house- 
keeper had pointed out to her as their future 
master. He stood with uncovered head before 
* the peasant girl, as he addressed her, for her 





forces respect as well as admiration, and the 
baron was struck by such unlooked for loveli 


‘*What would, my lord?” she asked, as she 
plucked the wreath from her head. 

‘* A draught of water, fair maiden! Nay, al- 
low me to replace thy coronal,’’ he said, placing 
it on her head. ‘Jewels would better become 
thee, but even these have a beauty not their own 
when they rest on that fair brow. Thy name. 


in time of danger; tell it me, I will place it next 
that of my patron saint.” 

A haughty flash from those soul-speaking eyes 
was the only answer, as, tearing the wreath from 
her head, she turned to depart. 


‘*Poor wreath,” said he, picking it up. ‘TI 


will wear it next my heart, in memory of this 


meeting,” 

‘* Beware, my lord, it has thorns,” said the 
young girl, significantly. 

‘It touched thy brow,” he said. ‘Its very 
thorns shall be welcome to my heart. Pardon 
me, mademoiselle, I crave a draught of water 
before you leave me.” 

He filled his hunting-cup from the pitcher, and 
bowing low, with his plumed cap in his hand as 
she left him, he watched her retreating figure. 

From that day the little spring possessed grea 
attractions for the Baron Lichteneau. Some- 
times he saw Katrina, but not often, and never 
alone. She never came now without one of her 


/ young companions, and the baren was forced to 


leave the neighborhood without having had it in 


_his power to speak a word in the ear of the maid 
| of the little spring. 


At length, wearied with the importunities of 
her daughter, and anxious to instil a lesson on 
her mind, of the emptiness and vanity of worldly 
wealth and grandeur, the good mother, Gretchen, 
consented to place her beneath the care of her 
old friend, Elisabet, and accordingly Katrina be- 
came an inmate of the Schloss Landsberg, and, 
in course of time, one of the waiting-maids of 
the Lady Edalinda. 

‘* Art thou more happy, my daughter ?” asked 
the mother, when her daughter visited her, ‘Is 
thy heart satisfied ?” 

‘*Far from it, mother! I am but a servant. 
Can a slave be happy ?” 

‘‘What wouldst thou, child? Art thou not 
now the inmate of a proud castle? Thy dress is 
richer, and thou farest better than thou ever 
didst in thy mother’s poor cottage, and still is 
that restless little heart unsatisfied, I thought 
to cure thee of thy folly, when I allowed thee to 
leave me. I had hoped that thou wouldst have 
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returned to thy humble home, a wiser and a 
better maiden.” 

‘‘ Thou hast failed, mother,” returned Katrina. 
‘«‘The remedy was not a proper one for the 
disease—it is eating my heart away. But in the 
midst of all I suffer, there beams a ray of hope. 
It lures me on; I follow; it is my fate; I must 
obey it. Whither it leads me, 1 know not, nor 
dare I ask. It is my destiny, mother! Thou 
wilt yet see thy Katrina other than she now is.” 

‘**Pray God thou mayest be the same, Katrina,” 
replied the dame. ‘‘I ask no other blessing for 
thee, than that thy life may be preserved from 
danger, and thy pure heart and spotless inno- 
cence, unsullied and uncontaminated by the 
world. Let not thy thoughts soar too high, lest 
thou fall, my child; but pray that the good Lord 
may keep thee safe. Mayest thou always be 
my own good Katrina.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Yes, Katrina had obtained her wish. She 
wandered through stately halls, and was never 
weary of admiring the rare and beautiful works 
of art, by which she was surrounded. She 
smiled with pleasure as she saw her exquisite 
beauty reflected from mirrors that reached from 
floor to ceiling, and compared herself with the 
stately old dames, whose portraits hung in the 
picture gallery, beside those of their grim lords. 
Yet was she but a menial, the humble servant of 
the Countess Edalinda. And truly to have seen 
them one would have supposed that nature had 
played a strange freak, or transposed the parties 
intended to fill each separate sphere. 

The fair Edalinda might have been met in any 
peasant’s hut without exciting wonder. Her 
face was rather plain than otherwise, although 
her skin was of dazzling whiteness, while her 
light-blue eyes and pale-yellow hair were in no 
way different from many of her servants. Be- 
sides, she possessed a feeble intellect ; but loving 
and gentle in her nature, she would have made a 
peasant’s home happy. 

While standing behind her chair, and doing 
her bidding, stood that proud peasant girl, in all 
her superb beauty, and filled with such high, 
lofty ambition. ae 

Again the grim old schloss was filled with 
guests. In a few days came the anniversary of 
Edalinda’s birth-day, and it was to be celebrated 
in a magnificent manner. It was the last which 
the maiden countess would give her friends, for 
in less than a year she was to become the bride 
of Lichteneau, and she determined this last one 
should exceed all the others in splendor. 

Katrina, one evening, wearied with the din 


'and bustle of preparation, sought her favorite 
alcove in the garden, and sat plunged in a pain- 
ful reverie, when a footstep hastily approached, 
and in another moment the baron stood before 
her. 

‘* Katrina,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I have watched 
for thee, and waited for thee, and at last I find 
thee. You escape not thus,” he said, as she 
moved toward the door. ‘Not thus shall you 
escape, my wild bird! I offer thee no harm, but 
thou must now listen to me. Is it nothing, this 
deep heart-writhing love I bear for you! No- 
thing that I have passed whole days and nights 
waiting and watching for you, until my very na- 
ture has changed. Woman! I tell you that such 
love as I bear for you knows no bounds, obeys no 
laws, but carries with an overwhelming force all 
obstacles before it that would oppose its course! 
I offer thee wealth, such as thou in thy wildest 
aspirations hast never dreamed of. I offer thee 
a heart—ah! Katrina!” he said, sinking on his 
knee, and seizing her hand, ‘let thine plead for 
me. My wealth I may speak of, but my heart, 
the heart which thou hast so torn and lacerated, 
how shall I show thee its wounds.” 

His voice softened, in its low, rich tones as he 
concluded, like the wailing of an ZXolian harp, 
and his proud, stately head sunk, above the hand 
he held, as-he tremblingly awaited her decision. 

‘* Rise, my lord,” she said, in a cold, haughty 
tone; ‘‘this is mere mockery. You are the 
affanced husband of another. How dare you 
pollute the ears of an honest maiden by such 
words. ” 

‘* Have pity,” he said. ‘I own no other tie, 
I acknowledge no other love, I am thy’slave now 
and forever; thou art my world, henceforth I 
know no other. I am the affianced, but not the 
wedded husband of another. The Countess Eda- 
linda will not weep herself to death for me, she 
will forget me with another, but I—ah, Katrina, 
without thee I cease to exist.” 

‘Release me my lord,” said the maiden. 
‘*You have breathed such words to other ears, 
and laughed at the credulous fool who believed 
thee. I have no faith in you.” 

“I swear by every thing that men hold 
sacred I am sincere,” he said. ‘* Let me but 
prove my love for thee, impose upon me the most 
onerous task, deal with me as you would with a 





slave, my whole life shall be devoted to thee, my 
every thought turn to thee, only withhold not 
| thy love from me.” 
| Tf thou,” said Katrina, ‘‘ wert bound by no 
| other ties, sayest thou that thou wouldst make 
‘me thy wife? Did I understand thee aright! 
Beware how thou triflest with me!” 

‘‘T swear it,” he cried. ‘‘Be but mine, and * 
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this hateful engagement shall be broken. But 
at once this cannot be done, let all pass on as 


to bear my seeming neglect of thee, and see me 
daily paying homage to another. Canst thou do 
that? A harder task will be mine, but ah, Ka- 
trina, fail me not, trust me, love me; let this 
meeting be but the prelude to others. I cannot 
exist if thou lookest coldly on me; promise me, 
dearest, that thou wilt meet thy faithful Rupert 
again.” 

‘*T promise,” she said. ‘It is an agreement. 
We must now part, trust me, I will play my part 
well.” 

With a wild, tumultuous throbbing at her 
heart Katrina sought her chamber that night. 
Visions of wealth and splendor flitted through 
her brain, and banished sleep. She sketched a 
plan for herself, whereby her mind could be im- 
proved, that she might assume in a befitting 
manner the new duties she would be called upon 
to perform, but never, for a moment, did the 
thought intrude that she would fail. Proud and 
imperious by nature, and gifted with a mind of 
uncommon shrewdness, she did not doubt her 
ability to fill any station, however high. With 
this wild secret burning at her heart, and long- 
ing to reveal itself, she visited her mother’s cot- 
tage, and listened, with an ill suppressed smile 
of triumph, to the pious ddmonitions of the good 
Gretchen.” 

‘*Thou lookest happier than thou wert wont, 
my daughter,” said her mother, as she noticed, 
with a feeling akin to pride, the flashing eye and 
gratified air of her queenly daughter. ‘‘Is thy 
heart better satisfied now, is the Griifin kind to 
thee ?” 

“‘The Lady Edalinda is kind to all,” returned 
Katrina. ‘She shows me no more favor than 
she bestows on others, nor dol askit. She is 
but mortal after all. The same complaints affect 
her, that give pain to her lowest serf; the same 
griefs and cares, it may be, await her that fall 
on the head of her humblest servant. Thou 
saidst truly, that the same rain nourished the 
gaudy rose and the humble violet. Edalinda is, 
after all, a woman, like myself.” 

“‘T thank heaven thou seest things in their 
proper light,” replied the pious mother. ‘I had 
feared lest thy heart had grown proud and stub- 
born. I rejoice to find thee still my own good 
Katrina, my sweet child.” 

«If I am unchanged, and what thou callest 
good, I owe it to thee, thou dear good mother. 
Wild thoughts will spring to my heart, and wild 
wishes mould themselves in my brain; thou 
knowest it is my nature, mother; I do not strive 


to check them; they are harmless, and who 








| knows, mother, but that my wildest wishes may 
one day be granted, and that thou mayest see 
heretofore. Nay, thou must even teach thy heart | 


thy Katrina a lady!” 

‘‘Nay, my child, that I do not ask for; be but 
what thou art. I trust I may live to see thee, 
one day, the bride of an honest man ; then eould 
I close my eyes in peace, and go to thy dear 
father. I am no longer young, my health faileth 
fast, and it may be that thou wilt soon have to 
leave thy gay home, and watch by the bedside 
of thy dying mother. School thy young heart, 
Katrina! clip thy wild ambition! thou art my 
only treasure here on earth; let me know that I 
leave thee innocent and happy when my soul 
takes leave of thee, then all will be well.” 

‘‘She is so good,” thought Katrina, as she 
left her for the night. ‘She is so good and 
pious, it seems almost a sin to keep this know- 
ledge from her. It would rejoice her heart to 
know that her wayward Katrina, about whom 
she is so anxious, will one day be a baroness.” 
A strange thrill shot through her heart at that 
name; atrain of thoughts awoke in her mind, 
that could not be controlled; she pressed her 
arms upon her breast to keep down its wild emo- 
tion, and entered the garden. She was proceed- 
ing slowly through the shaded avenues, when 
the sound of voices reached her ear; she paused 
and listened; she could not be deceived, it waa 
the baron. 

‘“‘Fairest Edalinda,” he said, “in six short 
months thou art mine. Short, said I; no, by 
my faith, they will be the longest that ever poor 
captive suffered. My happiness seems too great 
to be real, and yet it has been my wish from 
boyhood. Rememberest thou, my Linda, as 1 
then called thee, how we courted and parted in 
our baby way? Thou wert ever a mild, gentle 
angel, soothing my wild wayward temper, and 
bringing me back to love and thee. And now 
thou hast promised, at last, to take thy wander- 
ing Rupert to thy heart, and keep him a chained, 
but must willing captive. Repeat those words, 
dearest, I am never weary of listening to thy 
voice.” 

‘‘Flatterer,” replied the lady, ‘‘are those 
words coined for me alone, or do such flattering 
speeches eyer flow to thy lips, when thou meetest 
one of my sex?” 

‘‘Unjust, ungenerous Edalinda, art thou not 
more to me than all heaven and earth ?”’ 

Katrina staid to hear no more, but hastily en- 
tering her chamber, she gave way to one of those 
terrible outbreaks of temper, which, in child- 
hood, had often convulsed her, and made her 
pious mother sometimes fancy that a demon held 
possession of that fair form. And now a sha- 
dowy reflection of the evil that might be an 
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attendant on the step they were about to take, 
for the first time, presented itself to her mind. 


A black horror, which twined and coiled itself | 


around her heart, and would not release her from 
its folds. She seated herself before the case- 
ment, and threw it open, that she might feel a 
breath of heaven fanning her. She was stifled, 
and terrified by that strange shape that had thus 
thrust itself into her soul, and would not depart. 

‘‘Let him beware!” she muttered, again and 
again. ‘Let him heed how he trifles with me! 
God judge between us when the worst cometh, 
if come it must. Pride and ambition are no 
longer my sole aim; he has planted another in 
my heart, it cannot be plucked away; let him 
look to it, if evil happens he hath brought it on 
himself; let him beware how he breaks his 
oath.” 

Again would that dark demon lay its hand 
upon her heart and almost still its beating, send- 
ing an icy chill throughout her whole frame, and 
paralyzing her energies. Through the whole 
night this terrible conflict lasted; but, whatever 
that black demon had been, with whom she had 
wrestled through the long night, she conquered. 
At least, the flush was as bright upon her cheek, 
and the fire in her eye as brilliant as it was be- 
fore: and she took her place among the maidens 
of the countess with the same quiet dignity she 
had ever done. The lady Edalinda summoned 
her maidens in the evening, and assigned to each 
her allotted task for the ensuing day, which was 
the anniversary of her birth-day. 

‘To thee, Katrina, I commit the keys of my 
wardrobes,” she said, ‘‘so that in case our guests 
are not properly supplied with all that is needful 
and befitting, to play their part as maskers, they 
may perchance find among those ancient gar- 
ments something wherewith to supply the defi- 
ciency.” 

Katrina received the keys in silence, but as 
she did so, a thought fiashed through her mind, 
that she too would mingle with the high-born 
and wealthy—for once as an equal—and throw 
her pale, feeble mistress in the shade—eclipse 
her entirely by her superior charms. The day 
was ushered in with mirth and revelry. Large 
tents had been erected on the sloping lawn, and 
the fair Rhine presented a picture to the eye of 
a number of boats wreathed with flowers, and 
bearing gayly embroidered flags, with quaint de- 
vices. Carriages were every moment setting 
down their happy occupants, who hurried to pre- 


But at night the scene was far more beautiful, 
hundreds of colored lamps, hung among vines 
and trees, shedding a glow over the groups as- 
sembled beneath them. There might be seen the 








‘mimic representative of king and queen, of 


peasant and shepherd, of the dignified bishop in 
his lawn, and the roving gipsy in her flaunting 
dress. But what is this? Has one of the old 
dames stepped from her place in the portrait 
gallery, and mingled with her descendants? She 
is attired in a robe of pale blue satin, embroi- 
dered with silver. Her kirtle of scarlet velvet, 
which fits close to her exquisite form, is thickly 
wrought with gold, and the long net-work of — 
fringe, which descends almost from the elbow to 
the wrist, is of the same costly material. The 
boddice opens in front and displays a sort of vest, 
amass of blazing gold and jewels of the rarest 
and costliest kind. 

Her face, of course, is covered by a mask, but 
the brilliancy of her complexion may be inferred 
from the exquisite whiteness of her gracefully 
formed neck, on which, by way of contrast, stray 
a few ringlets of purple black hair, glossy as 
satin. 

She is announced as the Griifin Bertha of Wal- 
deck! And certainly it seems that she has just 
stepped from her frame to join the revels. All 
eyes are turned toward her as she moves with a 
queen-like grace through the halls. She is un- 
attended, but few would venture to address her, 
otherwise than with courtesy. 

It was said that the gay young knight of Wer- 
theim ventured to follow her to the balcony, and 
intrude his senseless words on her ear, and that 
the lady, angered at his boldness, drew a poniard 
from the folds of her dress, and menaced him. 
Some said the knight had forgotten himself, and 
used such language as no true woman should 
listen to; be that as it may the Griifin Bertha 
suffered persecution from the rest. 

She escaped, after a time, from the revelers, 
and, as if familiar with the place, sought an 
alcove at the farther end of the garden, and en- 
tering flung herself on the rustic bench, and 
seemed to await some one. She had not waited 
long, when a rustling among the bushes, and 4 
light footfall told of the approach of another. 
In another moment he stood before her. No 
eyes, save those of love, could have pierced 
through his masquerade. He wore a sort of 
cassock of purple velvet, confined at the waist by 
a baldric of massive gold, while a band of the 
same metal encircled his fair throat. A shirt 
of mail showed beneath the crimson velvet man- 


tle, whose ample folds draped gracefully around 
his figure; his head was covered with a violet- 
sent their congratulations to the fair countess. | 


colored cap, having a broad band of gold around 
his brow, over which drooped a sable plume. 
Gloves of mail, or gauntlets, encased his hands, 
and his feet and legs were covered with glitter 


ing greaves. 
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‘*I greet thee, fair Bertha of Waldeck,” said ward the beautiful one that now rested on his 


the knight, as he advanced. 


} 


shoulder. His arm encircled her form, and his 


‘* Bertha of Waldeck, receives no greeting from | lips, fer the first time, pressed a burning, thrill- 
an unknown knight,” answered the lady, as she ing kiss upon her own. 


drew back. 

‘Unknown? Katrina!” said the other, remov- 
ing his mask. ‘Thou couldst not find a disguise 
that would conceal thee from me.” 

‘* My Lord of Lichteneau,” replied the lady, 
“assumes 80 many disguises that his best friends 
know him not. Art thou sure, my lord, that I 
am the Katrina thou seekest ?” 

‘‘ Nay, that will I soon know,” said her com- 
panion. ‘‘ Remove thy mask, fair lady, although 
it scarcely needs; my heart tells me that I am 
right.” And as he spoke he strove by gentle 
means to remove the mask. 

‘* Have a care, my lord,” said the girl, stand- 
ing back, and putting her hand to her vest, ‘‘one 
coward hath already found to-night that a wo- 
man’s hand is not slow to avenge an insult; be- 
ware!” 

‘« By heaven,” said the baron, ‘‘now do I know 
thee in truth to be my Katrina.” And he would 
have clasped her in his arms, but she waived him 
back. 

‘Thou art a coward and a traitor, Rupert of 
Lichteneau,” she said, in a low, deep voice. 
‘¢Thou hast foully betrayed thine honor, and I, 
a simple peasant maiden, hold thee in scorn, and 
contemn thee for what thou art.” 

‘‘Thou dreamest, fair Katrina,” said he, ‘‘if, 
as I judge from thy words, thou heardst some 
silly phrases I addressed to the countess, thou 
shouldst remember otr agreement. Thou hast 
not played thy part well. What said I that 
should incense thee thus against me? mere words 
of flattery due from a man to one of thy sex, no 
more.” 

‘¢ Thy words said less than did thy tone,” said 
Katrina. ‘‘Thou spokest like one enraptured.” 

‘¢Thou art wrong, Katrina,” replied the baron. 
‘«‘ By heaven! she even now looks coldly on me, 
because of the lukewarmness of my passion, and 
lends an ear to the flatteries of this young Mus- 
grave Leopold. I have watched them, and I 
hastened to thee to tell thee all, and what got I 
for my pains? Contemptuous words and taunt- 
ing replies! Katrina! thou little knowest me.” 

“Could I but believe thee,” said the girl, as 
she suffered him to lead her toaseat. ‘Could 
I but believe thou wert what thou claimest to be, 
Rupert, all the wild tales told of woman’s love, 
and woman’s self-sacrificing devotion, should 
be as nothing to what I would brave and bear 
for thee.” 

‘‘ My Katrina!” he murmured. ‘‘My own, I 
am all thou wishest for.” He bent his head to- 


ing, tear-wet eyes to heaven. 





‘« Now are we affianced in the sight of God,” 
she said, impressively, as she raised her glitter- 
‘* Thou art now 
mine own, all mine, art thou not?” 

‘*Now and forever,” he responded, pressin 
her to his heart. ‘Thine own Rupert. Leave 
me not yet,” he said, as she arose, ‘‘ my love is 
not half told.” 

‘It is time,” she replied. ‘‘I must endeavor 
to reach my chamber unobserved, and doff my 
borrowed garments, before I shall be needed to 
assist the others. Thou knowest thy Katrina 
is but a menial.” 


CHAPTER IEL 


An epidemic of a contagious and malignant 
nature, suddenly broke out in the neighborhood, 
and among the first who felt the scourge was the 
Widow Gretchen. Katrina was now compelled 
to tear herself from the Castle Landsberg, and 
the arms of her lover, and become a watcher by 
the bedside of her mother. Days and weeks 
rolled on, but Gretchen’s naturally strong con- 
stitution battled hard with the disease. She 
failed, but still she lingered, until her sinful 
child became impatient, and could not conceal 
her weariness of attending her who had so fa,th- 
fully nurtured her helpless infancy. 

‘‘T linger too long,” her mother said, when, 
one day, her daughter had tended her with an 
unwilling hand. ‘‘Thou wouldst be free. Art 
thou, my daughter, prepared to stand alone? 
Needest thou no longer thy mother’s aid? God 
keep thee, child! I wish thee every blessing, 
but the time may come when thou wouldst gladly 
give all thy worldly honors to hear thy mother’s 
voice.” 

**Thou wrongest me,” Katrina exclaimed, her 
old feelings returning for a moment. ‘Hast 
thou not yet learned to bear with thy wayward 
daughter.” 

And she threw herself beside her mother, and 
wet the pillow with her tears. But her gusty 
fits of tenderness seldom lasted long, and her 
restlesness betrayed itself again and again, as 
time wore on and brought no change. She sat 
looking in her mother’s face one night, those 
dark feelmmgs creeping over her heart, as she 
contrasted the present with the past, when her 
mother slowly opened her eyes, and fixing them 
on her daughter, seemed to read her soul. Ka- 
trina shrank as those unnaturally bright orbs 
met her own, and the dark thought, like a guilty 
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thing, shrunk coweringly back to the inmost re- 
cesses of her heart. 

‘¢Come hither,” said her mother, in a voice 
that made her tremble; ‘‘let me look upon that 
face. Great God! what a fearful dream, art 


thou, in truth, my own Katrina, or was the fiend | 


that sat in thy eyes and mocked me when I woke, 
the same that stood before me in my sleep, and 
took thy form? Speak, art thou my own 
daughter ?” 

“T am thy daughter,” sobbed the miserable 
girl. ‘I am still thine own Katrina. What 


meanest thou, mother, thy words affright me. | 


Oh, speak to me as thou wert wont.” 

A wild terror sat on Gretchen’s face, and con- 
vulsed her whole frame, and Katrina saw with 
deepest anguish that death was fast approaching. 
No one ventured to visit a neighbor when the 
scourge had entered the dwelling, and the mise- 
rable Katrina stood beside her dying mother, in 
the still midnight, with none to comfort her; and 
before the morning dawned, she was alone. 

Her grief was violent, tinctured as it was with 
remorse, and it was many days before her cloud- 
ed intellect recovered. In the mean while her 
lover had not been idle; he had visited her 
during her mother’s illness, and his devotion in 
braving the fatal epidemic for her sake, had won 
Katrina’s eternal gratitude. And when the body 
was carried to its last resting-place, and Katrina, 
in a manner, pacified, he put his plans in execu- 
tion, and, urging the necessity of a private mar- 
riage, until his engagement with Edalinda could 
be annulled, he implored her to leave her home, 
now so desolate, and become his own. ; 

And Katrina, bewildered by the recent trying 
event, and blindly trusting him to whom she had 
given her whole heart, consented. And never 
was lady treated with greater courtesy and re- 
spect than was the Baroness Lichteneau. Live- 
ried servants stood with uncovered heads, bow- 
ing to the ground as she passed ; beautiful maid- 
ens stood within call, and did her bidding, and 
obeyed her every wish; she wore rich robes, and 
her splendid hair was wreathed with pearls and 
diamonds, and oh, more than all, her Rupert loved 
her almost to idolatry! She had gained the top 
round of the ladder of her ambition, and was 
intensely happy. Time wrought no change. 
Each succeeding month passed like its pre- 
decessor—each day Katrina looked lovelier than 
the last, and each day Rupert found fresh cause 
to worship his beautiful bride. He seemed to 
live only in the light of her smile; her slightest 


wish was a law; and her most extravagant com- | 


mand instantly obeyed. It was an intoxicating 


dream to Katrina, this life; it seemed almost | 


like a glimpse of heaven. At length, when she 


'most needed his care, and when, in fact, his love 
seemed to barn brighter than ever, he informed 
his beautiful wife that business of an all important 
“nature compelled him to tear himself from his 
|Katrina’s arms. She was not to be pacified. - 
Her old impulsiveness renewed itself in her de- 
termination to accompany him wherever he went. 
It needed all the baron’s eloquence to induce her 
to give up her resolve, and submit to be guided 
by him; and promising a speedy return, and 
vowing eternal fidelity, he left the inconsolable 
Katrina to the care of her domestics. Letters 
breathing the same unutterable affection, were 
frequently received by his wife, whose sole hap- 
|piness now consisted in reading those precious 
| billet-doux, and counting the days that intervened 
between her and happiness. But days became 
weeks, and weeks months, and yet he returned 
‘not to his disconsolate Katrina. In course of 
| time she became a mother, and the joyful news 
| was communicated to the baron by a courier 





| dispatched by the happy mother, who doubted 


‘not that all business would be laid aside, and 
that he would speedily return to his wife and 
son. Nor was she disappointed, and in a short 
time she had the happiness of again beholding 
her husband. The little Rupert grew apace, and 
inherited all that was most beautiful and attrac- 
tive in both parents, until his third year, when 
he suddenly sickened and died, after a few day’s 
illness. Nothing could exceed the anguish of 
Katrina under this unlooked-for and heavy blow, 
and she mourned unceasingly for her boy. His 
death, and the frequent and protracted absence 
of the baron, who had failed to make good his 
promise, and acknowledge her as his wife, told 
upon Katrina’s spirits, and her beauty. She 
became roused by misfortune, and grew daily 
more and more haughty and exacting, until the 
baron, weary of her fitful moods, became less 
and less kind, and, at length, exasperated be- 
yond measure with her insolent caprices, he threw 
off the mask, and revealed to her her true situ- 
ation. 

The rage of a tigress, robbed of its whelps, is 
mild in comparison to that of this haughty and 
insulted woman. And after the first burst had 
passed, she opened her soul to receive that same 
dark guest who had once before entered unbid- 
den. But it was now even more black and hideous 
than when it had first entered, and Katrina 
clasped it closer, the more hideous and revolting 
it became, until her whole being became absorbed 
in its contemplation. 





CHAPTER IV. 


‘Til news travels fast,” is an old proverb; 
and the news which Katerina received a few 
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days subsequent to the departure of her false 
lover, were not calculated to allay the storm he 
had raised. So far from having broken his en- 
gagement with Edalinda, he had fulfilled it to 
the letter at the appointed period. And now, for 
the first time since her marriage, she had given 
birth to a child. It was somewhat of a disap- 
pointment that a son was not born to inherit the 
princely estates and title; but the little Eda- 


linda was so beautiful that the father half forgot | 


his chagrin, as he looked at the helpless being 
before him. He remembered, and it may be, 
not without a pang of regret, the bright boy of 
his once beloved Katrina, and he marveled 


whether the breach between them ever would be | 
healed, and whether he could ever love another | 


as he had loved his imperious peasant girl. 

He had not heard from her since he left her 
in her wild rage, for the illness of the baroness, 
and the interesting event which then occurred, 
had prevented him from writing to her, and, in 
fact had, for a time driven her from his thoughts. 
In time, news reached him that she had left the 
castle, and had gone, none knew whither; and 
to the castle, after her convalescence, he con- 
veyed his wife and child. Among the numerous 
domestics was an old woman, bent with age, who 
had come, none knew when, or from whence; but 
she took her place so quietly, and seemed to 
know it so well, that none questioned her right 
to be there. In time, too, the little Edalinda 
grew fond of her, and the Baroness allowed her 
to take charge occasionally of the little girl, 
whose affection for her strange old nurse daily 
increased. And when a son was added to the 
family, the dame Urfreid became the sole nurse 
of the now almost neglected daughter. There 
was, of course, great rejoicing on the birth of 
the wished-for heir, and the parents’ hearts were 
gladdened in witnessing his daily growth and in- 
telligence. But how short-lived is human hap- 
piness. Before the young baroness had left her 
chamber her son was a corpse. Consternation 
reigned throughout the castle, his death had 
been so sudden, so unlooked for, that it struck 
every one with awe. None were louder in their 
grief than Urfried, although there were some 
who afterward remembered that when her grief 
was loudest, there was a flashing of the eye, as 
if she secretly rejoiced. The sorrow of the 
young mother was deep and lasting, and al- 
though Time, who brings healing on his wings 
to all, brought peace at length to the troubled 
waters of her soul, yet she grew sad and melan- 
choly. And, in the course of time, when she gave 
birth to another son, she watched him with fear 
and trembling, lest he too would be snatched 
from before her eyes. And truly her fears were 


prophetic, for the little Heinrich, so bright and 
beautiful, suddenly, and without any apparent 
cause, also left them for that better land. 
| Then it was that the baroness sunk beneath 
| the blow. Her mental faculties, never strong, 
_ gave way, and she became a confirmed maniac. 
| In all this time had Rupert never thought of Ka- 
| trina? He had never heard of her since she left 
| the castle. Whether her proud spirit, indignant 
at the wrongs she had sustained at his hand, had 
voluntarily sought peace in death, or whether 
she roamed an outcast over the earth, he knew 
not. 

His heart now turned instinctively to his 





daughter; and he watched with a strange inte- 
‘rest her growing friendship for her white-haired 
nurse. He lay awake one night thinking over 
the stirring events of his life, and among the 
rest, his passionate love for Katrina, when a 
figure glided like a ghost toward his bed, and 
in the dim, flickering glow of his night-taper, he 
beheld her of whom he thought! His first im- 
pression was, that his visitant was an inhabitant 
of spirit-land; but the demoniac flash of those 
eyes he remembered but too well, and the words 
she spoke, assured him it was indeed Katrina. 

‘‘T am come at last,” she said, bending over 
him, her pale, white face almost touching his 
own. ‘‘Hast thou waited for me? I am thy 
bride, Rupert; we swore to love each other; 
how bravely we have kept our oath, let thy 
ruined household, and my blackened soul attest. 
Thou hast made me what I am, I rejoice that I 
have paid thee back. I leave thee now, but I 
could not go until I told thee how my soul re- 
joiced at its work.” She glided from the room 
as noiselessly as she had entered, before the con- 
science-stricken baron could arrest her. On the 
morrow it was discovered that Urfried had gone, 
and not alone Urfried, but the little Edalinda 
also. The baron groaned aloud in his agony. 
He had sowed the wind, and was now reaping 
the whirlwind. He called down curses on the 
head of her, who, like a spirit of darkness had 
spread death and horror over his household, and 
he shuddered to think that that head had ever 
rested on his bosom, and those fiendish lips 
prest kisses on his own. ‘ 

He offered immense rewards, and scoured the 
country in all directions, but no trace of the 
fugitives could be discovered. He roamed like 
an unquiet spirit to all parts of the world, and 
trembled when a degraded female crossed his 
path, lest in that vice-stained creature he might 
behold her whom he sought. He was one night 
at the opera at Paris, not so much to seek for a 
pleasure he knew was not for him, but to scan 





every female face there, as he had done through- 
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out all Europe for twelve years. But now, as 
heretofore, his search was hopeless, when, as he 
was about to leave the house, he felt his arm 
touched, and turning, he saw a masked female. 

‘Come with me,”’ she whispered, ‘‘ I can give 
thee news of thy long lost daughter; follow me 
if thou wouldst see her.” 

He obeyed mechanically ; and she guiding him 
to the most fashionable square of the metropolis, 


ascended the steps of a magnificent house and | 


entered. 

Where is the Lady Edalinda von Lichteneau ?” 
she asked of a servant. Every word fell like 
molten lead on the baron’s heart. 

‘“‘The Lady Edalinda is in her boudoir,” an- 
swered the lackey. 

‘‘Sups my lord with her to-night ?” she asked 
again. Andon being answered in the affirma- 
tive, she ascended the marble staircase. 

‘‘Pardon me, madame,” said the servant, ‘‘my 
lady receives no visitors to-night.” 


‘‘She will admit me,’’ returned the other, | 


haughtily; and advancing, she threw open the 
door, and announced, ‘‘His Excellency Baron 
von Lichteneau !” 

The baron gazed like one awaking from a 
dream. He could not realize the thought that 
the beautiful being before him, now expanded 
into perfect womanhood, was the daughter he 
had so long sought. He pressed his hand to his 
brow, as if to collect his bewildered thoughts, 
when the gentleman whom he had noticed on en- 
tering the room advanced toward him. ‘I have 
the honor,” he said, slowly, measuring his guest 
as he spoke. ‘‘I have the honor of addressing 
the Baron von Lichteneau, to what fortunate cir- 
cumstance am I to attribute that pleasure? Have 
the goodness to explain, Monsieur.” 

‘‘ Monsieur le Baron,” said his conductress, 
‘*has called to visit his daughter. I crave your 
pardon, my lord, for entering so unceremoniously, 
but I judged that his anxiety to see his child 
would prove his excuse.” 

In an instant the baron was by the side of his 
daughter. He gazed for a moment on those 
downcast features, and then giving himself up 
to a host of warm, strange feeiings, he clasped 
her in his arms, and imprinted a thousand kisses 
on her lips. ‘*My Edalinda! my treasure! I 
have found thee at last. Come with me, dearest, 
I know not by what perils thou art surrounded, 
but I fear for thee, and thy safety is my first 
wish! Come with me, my child, it is thy father 
asks thee,” 

‘This lady,” said her companion, advancing 
and laying his hand upon her shoulder, ‘has 
placed herself under my protection, nor shall she, 
unless of her own free will, leave me. Speak, 


then, Edalinda, how is it, wilt thou resign my 
love ?” 

‘* Who are you that thus meddles between a 
father and his daughter’s love?” fiercely de- 
manded the baron. 

“Tt can avail you nothing to know my name, 
said he superciliously. ‘Your daughter found 
it to her taste, if she is satisfied you must of 
| course be so.” 

‘¢ Speak then, Edalinda,” said herfather. ‘If 
thou be in reality my daughter, relieve my mind 
of the horrid weight that is pressing upon it. 
_ Art thou this man’s wife ?” 

Edalinda buried her face between her hands, 
/and sat silent. 

‘‘Nay,” said the masked female, “the Lady 
_Edalinda von Lichteneau,” how gloatingly she 
| dwelt on the name, ‘‘is the mistress of Lord St. 
| Maurice. I must unravel the mystery.” 

‘‘ Fiend! incarnate fiend!” said the tortured 
| baron, turning to his informant. ‘I know you 
now. You have sought to satiate your venge- 
ance, but you shall yet be balked. Either this 
villain shall make good the evil he has done, and 
remove the stain he has made, or, by the God 
who formed me, his life blood shall atone for it.” 

His lordship laughed a low, silvery, taunting 
laugh. 

‘‘T have a fancy for my pretty Linda,” he said 
in a careless tone, ‘‘but as to making her othe 
than she is, that is entirely out of my power; for 
not even here in this paradise of Juxury and lati- 
tude, can a man legally own two wives. And as 
I am already supplied with one, it is impossible, 
my friend, to take your interesting daughter.” 

‘‘ Cowardly dastard,” said the baron, foaming 
with rage, ‘‘ defend yourself if there be a spark 
of manhood in your nature.” 

“Softly, my good sir,” said the other, laying 
a heavy hand on his arm, ‘‘not here, and in the 
presence of ladies. Besides, I feel somewhat 
loth to spill so much blood. Iran poor Dacres 
through the body for her, before I got her; she 
has been dearly purchased already.” 

‘“‘ Hearest thou that?” high and haughty Baron 
of Lichteneau, thy daughter is cheap,” said, or 
rather screamed the other female. She had re- 
moved her mask, and revealed, what the baron 
had in fact already divined, the features of Ka- 
trina. Her beauty still shone brilliantly, but a 
demon’s nature perverted the expression, and 
Lichteneau recoiled as he gazed on her. 

‘‘T thought to have sent for thee when I first 
sold her to dishonor,” she continued, ‘‘ but there 
was still enough virtue left to bring her back to 
the path from whence I taught her to stray. I 
waited; another and another claimed her, until 
at last I found her so deeply steeped in guilt, 
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that even I could teach her no more. I now give 
her to thee; take her to thy proud castle, bid 
thy menials obey her, show her to her idiot 
mother, and then proclaim when and how you 
found her. My vengeance is satisfied, I have 
wreaked it not only on you and yours, but on all 
of your sex. My wrongs were great, my revenge 
has been complete. I leave you wifeless, child- 
less, and dishonored. The fiend you implanted 
in my heart had grown fierce and terrible; it no 
longer was the slave to my will, but I became in 
turn its blind and passive instrument. It has 
wrought this evil, not I. I gave it power over 
me; I made it my master, and I have but done 
its bidding.” 





but sorely against her will. The precept and 
example of her guilty instructress had poisoned 
her mind, and rendered it unfit for any other 
than the life she had lead. And the baron was 
forced, with bolt and bar, to keep her prisoner. 
The turret is yet shown where the beautiful Lady 
Edalinda pined in captivity. 

‘The castle is now a ruin, gray and moulder- 
ing, and its inmates sleep in dust, but the story 
of the peasant girl’s revenge is yet told by the 
peasantry, and the grim chambers look more 
grim and dreary, after listening to the recital of 
the events which transpired there. A gloomy 
horror seems to pervade the place, and the very 
sunbeams seem to cast a sickly hue through the 


The baron bore his wretched daughter home, antique windows of that guilt-stained abode. 
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BRADDOCK’S 


DEFEAT. 


‘BY WINTHROP SARGENT. 


Tue defeat of General Braddock’s army on 
the banks of the Monongahela is justly styled by 
that most distinguished writer, Mr. Sparks, ‘One 
of the most remarkable events in American his- 
tory.” Ina few months time, a full century will 
haye elapsed since, on a fair summer’s morning, 
the waters of that beautiful stream ran red with 
the best blood of Britain and of America; and 
yet, until this late day, no full, or even accurate, 
account of the affair has transpired. Mr. Sparks, 
it is true, has incidentally given us a brief sum- 
mary of the conflict, as a note to another theme; 
but this, though admirably executed so far as it 
goes, cannot pretend to satisfy the more extend- 
ed curiosity of the student. Other authors have 
also turned aside occasionally to dwell for a mo- 
ment upon the events of that fatal day, but owing 
to various circumstances, its entire story has, 
till now, remained untold. 

If ever there was a just cause of war, Eng- 
land had it in 1755. By the treaty of October, 
1748, (Art. III.,) that of Utrecht (1713), and 
numerous others, were recognized and con- 
firmed in all their parts; save, of course, 
such as might be modified by the pact in question 
—and were formally constituted its basis. By 
the Treaty of Utrecht (Art. XII.) all Nova 
Scotia, or Acadia, with its ancient limits, and all 
its dependencies, were ceded to the crown of Great 
Britain ;”’ and, furthermore, it was provided 
(Art. XV.) that ‘the subjects of France, inhabi- 
tants of Canada, and. elsewhere, should not dis- 
turb or molest in any manner whatever, the five 





tain, nor its other American allies.” These 
articles were certainly incorporated into the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; but with neither 
stipulation were the French willing to comply. 
The last clause would evidently always open to 
Great Britain a casus belli; for it was impossible 
for a year at atime to pass by without some 
troubles between the Iroquois and their Cana- 
dian neighbors; and in such cases each party, 
on the showing of the other, is inevitably the ag- 
gressor. But the provision respecting Nova 
Scotia was widely different. The restoration of 
Louisbourg, as matters then stood, was a point 
of equal importance to the settlers in Canada, 
and the colonists of New England. Under its 
ancient lords, this nursing-mother of privateers 
would be powerful alike to preserve the French, 
and to destroy the English trade and fisheries in 
that part of the world. The annoyance, there- 
fore, of the New England people was extreme 
and well-founded; and at their earnest repre- 
sentations the home government was finally in- 
stigated to adopt the only practical method left 
of peaceably dissipating the dangers with which 
they were threatened by the constantly increas- 
ing power and malignity of the French. The 
armed occupation and settlement of the province 
of Nova Scotia, till then unnoticed or disregarded 
by the ministry, became now a subject of con- 
sideration. In the spring of 1748, and during 
that and the ensuing year, several thousand colo- 
nists were sent thither by the government, at an 
expense of £70,000, and the town of Halifax 


Indian nations, which are subject to Great Bri- | was founded. But the French, who had hitherto 
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evaded or disingenuously dallied with their obli- | 


gations to yield up the peninsula—suppressing, 
wherever they could, the settlements of the 
English there, and constantly increasing their 
own strength by reinforcements—now openly re- 
sisted, under M. de la Corne, the progress of 
their rivals. Thus commenced that scene of 
constant dissension and strife which ensued be- 
tween the original settlers, scattered over the 
land, and the subjects of the crown to which it 
lawfully pertained; whose melancholy termina- 
tion was that enforced expatriation which poste- 
rity has consecrated to sorrow in the pages of 
Evangeline. That the Court of Versailles, through 
its subordinate officers, promoted and encouraged 
the sturdy denial of British sovereignty by these 
loyal-hearted Acadians, cannot at this day be 
doubted or denied; but the result of such a 
course was as fatal to the fair fame of the con- 
querors as to the happiness of the conquered. 

Nor did the French government confine itself 
to an unavowed but well-supported resistance to 
the progress of Anglo-American power in the 
north only. Thirty years before, its grand 
scheme for uniting its colonies, from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Bay of Fundy, by a chain of posts 
along the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the lakes, 
had begun to be tangibly developed: ever bent 
upon the fulfillment of these cherished ideas, al- 
ready its encroaching grasp was extended, with 
many ramifications, from Canada to the Lower 
Mississippi. In 1731, Crown Point was unlaw- 
fully erected by the French, within the limits of 
the Five Nations, and of New York: Niagara had 
been seized on in 1720. In truth, their policy 
seemed both rational and feasible. During a 
large portion of the year, the natural outlets of 
Canada were effectually sealed by the angry ele- 
ments; supplies of troops or provisions—in fact, 
almost every intercourse whatever with Europe— 
were utterly shut out from its ports. The facility 
of water communication between Canada and 
New Orleans, by the lakes and rivers of the west 
would, if made properly available, not only fa- 
cilitate the secure transmission of supplies, but 
would inevitably throw the whole peltry trade of 
those regions into the hands of the French. It 
is no wonder, then, that they were desirous of 
procuring so manifest an advantage; but, un- 
happily for themselves, they grasped at too 
much, and lost the whole. Like the dog in 
the fable, they sacrificed not only the hoped- 
for gain, but all their present good, in the en- 
deavor. 


widely separated establishments, by way of the 
western lakes and the Illinois, would have been 
a comparatively safe, and by far the wiser mode 





| they could find at home. 
To have opened a communication between their | 


of procedure for the French, under the circum- 
stances of their position. So far as its ostensible 
objects were concerned, it would have perfectly 
answered the purpose, and the trade it would 
secure would have been prodigious; nor could 
the English, every thing considered, have made 
any very effectual opposition. But to adopt this 
route would have left too wide a margin for Bri- 
tish enterprise. The warlike tribes seated be- 
tween the Illinois and the Alleghanies — the 
broad lands watered by the Muskingum, the 
Scioto, and other kindred streams, by whose 
marge arose the bark lodges of the Shawanoes 
and the Delawares—the gloomy forests, where, 


Beneath the shade of melancholy boughs, 


the Six Nations wandered on their distant hunt- 
ing parties—these would have still remained open 
to the visits—subjected to the influence of their 
hated rivals. The notion of occupying the head 
waters of the Ohio, and of planting a line of 
forts from Lake Erie, by the Le Beeuf, to the 
Alleghany, and thence down the Ohio to the Mis- 
sissippi, was a more dangerous, but a more fas- 
cinating vision. Its execution would probably 
be fraught with much hazard, but its results, if 
successful, were too precious to suffer the powers 
that were to resist the temptation. Out of the 
nettle danger they hoped to pluck the flower 
safety; and, at one time, it really seemed as 
though all their anticipations were to have been 
crowned with success. But the wisdom of Al- 
mighty Providence had ordered the event other- 
wise. 

In an evil hour, then, for themseives, the 
French decided to persevere in the latter plan. 
While the Appallachian chain, it was thought, 
would serve at the same time as a bulwark 
against the British colonies, and as a well-mark- 
ed and palbable boundary between the two na- 
tions, the whole body of the western Indians 
would be thrown completely under their control. 
Already game had begun to be scarce, or to dis- 
appear utterly, east of the mountains, and the 
best furs were to be found upon the further side. 
With forts and trading houses once established 
in their midst, it would not be difficult to pre- 
vent the savages from supplying the English 
dealers, or receiving in turn their commodities. 
The peltry traffic, so profitable to European com- 
merce, had already to be pursued on the fron- 
tiers; and it was not probable that the Indians 
would go thither to seek no better market than 
The certain conse- 
quences, too, of thus virtually monopolizing the 


right to buy and sell with the savages, would be 


to secure, beyond a peradventure, their services 
against the English, in any difficulty that might 
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occur. There is nothing the American aborigine 
learns more quickly than to abandon his rude 
native weapons of the chase—the bow or the flint- 
headed spear—for the fusil and gunpowder 
of the whites; and having become thus depend- 
ent on his neighbors for the means of subsist- 
ence, it has never been found difficult to point out 
other and less innocent employment for his arms. 


By thus building up a mighty power behind the | 


English settlements, they would not only be ina 
position to terribly annoy, if not to entirely 





overcome them, in the event of war, but also to. 


clog and embarrass their prosperity during time 
of peace. A very great staple of that commerce 
which made America so valuable to Great Bri- 
tain being utterly destroyed, its domestic in- 


crease, its foreign influence, would be materially | 


affected. The agricultural productions of the 
colonies would likewise be touched; for, with 
the constant necessity, through an imminent 
danger, there must likewise be the constant pre- 
sence of a portion of the population in arms; 


slave in Canada. 


alike of friend and foe, were soon to be extir- 
pated. All of his antecedents that can be men- 
tioned here are that he was a captain in the royal 
marine, and born of the blood of Abraham Du- 
quesne, the famous admiral of Louis XIV. His 
abilities were good; and during his brief career 
he acquitted himself thoroughly of the duties of 
his position; but the haughtiness of his charac- 
ter, and the lack of affability in his manners, 
prevented his ever attaining any great degree of 
popularity with the Canadians. Nevertheless, 
he seems to have been possessed of some singu- 
larly generous dispositions. In October, 1754, 
an English woman, nineteen years of age, arrived 
in Philadelphia from Quebec. Twelve years be- 
fore, while yet almost an infant, she had been 
captured by the savages, and by them sold asa 
In new scenes and the lapse 


_ of time, the names of her parents, the very place 


and thus the tobacco plantations and the fields | 


a diminished crop. 
sider here how many millions of money were 


yearly employed at this period in the trade be- 


tween the mother country and her colonies—to 
how many thousands of souls it gave a support: 
nothing can be more evident than that such an 
attack upon the productiveness of the one must 
at once affect their value to the other, and thus 
render them, day by day, less important, and 
less self-capable of preservation. In short, as 
was well said in the House of Commons, the 
French held the colonies within their range of 
posts as in the two ends of a net, which, if 
tightened by degrees, would get them all into 
the body of it, and then drown them in the sea. 

The boundary disputes between Pennsylvania 
and Virginia tended still more to render easy of 
execution the designs of the French. Either co- 
lony claimed jurisdiction over the territory which 
comprehends the forks of the Ohio; and, as if 
to complicate matters even more inextricably, 
the pretensions of the Ohio Company ‘were now 
advanced. Thus, with hesitation and delay on 
the one side, and strong energetic action upon the 
other, the rival subjects of two mighty European 
empires were gradually approaching the scene 
of contest. 

In 1752 arrived in Canada, (to which govern- 
ment he had been appointed by the king on the 
recommendation of M. de la Galissonitre,) the 
Marquis de Duquesne de Menneville, a name 
destined to become indelibly impressed upon the 
history of that land whence the golden lilies of 
his nation, though watered by the best blood 


| 


of maize would miss a master’s hand, and yield | kindred. 


It is unnecessary to con- | 





of her birth, had entirely passed from her me- 
mory; but she still clung to the sounds of the 
tongue of her native land, and dreamed of the 
day when she should be reunited to her unknown 
By some chance, her pitiful story 
reached the governor’s ears; and, full of com- 
passion, he at once purchased her freedom, and 
furnished her with the means of returning to the 
British colonies. There she wandered from city 
to city, vainly publishing her narration, and 
seeking to discover those joys of kindred and of 
home that she had never known. An act of this 
kind should, at any season, reflect credit upon 
the performer ; but considering its particular oc- 
casion, when war was plainly looming in the 
horizon, to liberate and restore in this manner a 
person abundantly qualified to reveal so much of 
the local secrets of Quebec, must clothe the cha- 
racter of M. de Duquesne with the attribute of 
magnanimity, as well as of generosity. Iu the 
latter part of 1754, however, he demanded his 
recall by the government, in order to return to 
the naval service, and to encounter the enemy 
upon a more familiar element. 

It was under the administration of Duquesne 
that the first overt steps were taken for the 
armed occupation of the Ohio. By the end of 
1753, a connected line of posts was established, 
extending from Montreal in Canada to French 
Creek in Pennsylvania. The mission of Major 
Washington acquainted the Anglo-Americans, 
not only with these facts, but with their resolu- 
tion to persevere in their encroachments. In 
the ensuing spring, therefore, efforts were made 
by the Virginians to forestall them upon the 
Ohio. 

The private scandal of the place and period 
attributed the building of these establishments 
and their dark train of consequent calamities to 
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the same cause as had, since long before the day 
of Helen of Troy, according to Flaccus, brought 
about the waste of human life and the overthrow 
of mighty empires. M. Pouchot, an officer of 
rank in Canada, does not scruple to insinuate 
that the new governor, shortly after his arrival 
in Quebec, became involved in an intrigue with 
a beautiful woman, the wife of a resident of that 
place. M. Bigot, who had recently passed from 
the intendancy of Louisbourg to that of Canada, 
had in like manner contracted a liaison with a 
Madame Péan, the wife of the aide-major of the 
city. Bigot being thus at the head of the com- 
missary department of the colony, it was an easy 
affair for the governor and himself to arrange a 
plan by which the willing husbands of the ladies 
in question should be detached from an inconve- 
nient vicinity to their partners. Accordingly, it 
was decided to give them lucrative employments 
in an expedition which, it was gravely whisper- 
ed, was concocted for the express purpose of 
placing these gentlemen at a considerable dis- 
tance from home; and to Péan was assigned the 
command of the forces which were marched in 
1753. The forts then built were furnished with 
numerous and expensive magazines of merchan- 
dise and provisions; a precaution necessary 
enough under the circumstances of their posi- 
tion, but which, in the manner in which the busi- 
ness was managed, must have afforded endless 
opportunities for the acquirement of ill-gotten 
gains. Together with the proper provisions and 
stores, all sorts of goods, always expensive, but 
here utterly useless, were purchased in the name 
of Louis XV., and sent, for his service, into the 
wilderness. Stuffs of silk and velvet, ladies’ 
slippers and damask shoes, silk stockings, and 
the costly wines of Spain, figure largely in the 
category, and enable us to conceive how it came 
about that the French colonies cost the nation 
so much, and returned so little.* In fact, it 

* In 1753, the exports of Canada amounted to but 
£68,000; its imports were £208,000, of which a great por- 
tion was on the government account, and did not enter in- 
to the ordinary channels of trade. The exports of the Eng- 
lish provinces during the same year were £1,486,000; their 
imports, £983,000. Im 1755, the Canadian imports were 
5,208.272 livres; its exports but 1,515,780. And while the 
population of British America was 1,200,000 souls, that 
of all Canada, Cape Breton, and Louisiana, could not have 
exceeded 80,000. The policy of sustaining such a colony at 


such a cost was thus doubted by the most brilliant if not 
the profoundest writer of the day. “Le Canada cofitait 


Yargent englouti dans cette colonie avait été employé A 
défricher nos terres incultes en France, on aurit fait un 
gain considérable; mais on avait voulu soutenir le Canada, 
et on & perdu cent années de peines avec tout l’argent pro- 
digués sans retour. Pour comble de malbeur on accusait 
des plus horrible brigandages presque tous ceux qui Ctaicnt 
employés au nom du Roi dans cette malheureuse colonie.” 
—Voliain 





would seem that the colonial stewards of the 
king were not unfrequently but too wont to look 
upon their office in no other light than as a 
source of revenue to themselves; and when, like 
Uriah the Hittite, the lords and masters of these 
new Bath-shebas were sent down to the host, they 
doubtless felt no compunction in making their 
absence as remunerative to themselves as possi- 
ble. From Pouchot’s position and character, it 
is not unjust to admit the truth of the facts upon 
which he bases his conclusions: but ignorant as, 
from the very nature of his subordinate rank, he 
must have been of the state arrangements and 
politic designs of the former governors, and the 


Court of Versailles, it is easy to perceive how 


‘erroneous were his inferences. 


| 





It may be true 
enough that the husband of each fair Evadne 


| : P 
was named to a high command in the new expe- 


dition, but nothing can be more absurd than to 
imagine that to procure their absence was the 
primary motive to its undertaking. 

On the 17th of April, 1754, at the head of an 


overwhelming foree, M. de Coutrecceeur arrived 
|at the spot where Pittsburg now stands, and 


where a trifling provincial force were busily en- 
gaged on a rude fortification. These were at 
once dislodged, and the place occupied by the 
French. The works were speedily brought into 
a state of comparative completion, and their 
preponderance of strength was, not long after, 
manifested by the utter discomfiture of Washing- 
ton’s little band at Fort Necessity. But rising 
superior to adverse circumstances, the English 
authorities, as well in the colonies as at home, 
instantly decided upon sending forth such an 
array as should, in every direction, sweep the 
invaders from their soil. During the succeeding 
winter preparations were set on foot on both 
sides of the Atlantic, on a sufficiently large scale, 
as it was hoped, to place victory beyond a per- 
adventure. Yet it must be borne in mind, the 
Court of St. James was all this time trammeled 
by the desire to restrain its warlike equipments 
within such limits as should not give necessary 
alarm to its neighbor on the other side of the 
channel. 

In the meantime, since their arrival in the 
spring, the garrison under M. de Contrecoeur 
had experienced much privation and suffering. 
An expensive and abundant supply of provisions 


and stores had at an early day been dispatched 
beaucoup et rapportait trés peu. Si la dixiéme partie de | 


to this post from Canada, under a strong escort; 
but the difficulties incident on the portage at 


Niagara produced an unwelcome and unlooked- 


for delay. 


‘rassment. 


The want of horses end suitable 


equipages to transport them from the fort at 
Presqu’-Isle to the Ohio was also a great embar- 
Four hundred of the party expired 
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on the route, either from scurvy or from the 
fatigues of bearing all this burden upon their 
shoulders. The provisions of the escort were 
soon expended, and the magazines intended for 
their comrades were put into requisition. Then 
their contents became known, and every one took 
freely from them such wares as pleased his 
fancy. The officers were clad in rieh velvets, 
and drank to their fill of the rare wines with 
which, by the knavish connivance of the autho- 
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| critic and satirist of the day, he was the strangest 
| phenomenon that ever appeared in the politicai 
world. ‘*A statesman without capacity, or the 
| smallest tincture of human learning ; a secretary 
| who could not write; a financier who did not 
| understand the multiplication-table; and the 
_ treasurer of a vast empire who never could ba- 
_lance accounts with his own butler.” It is not 
| Surprising, then, that such a character should 
| neglect, or blunder through his duties, careless 


rities with some unknown parties in interest, the | of the result so long as his own importance at 
detachment was charged. A scene of general | court was not diminished. 


waste and confusion ensued ; and while the troops 


The influence of Lord Halifax, and of the 


at Fort Du Quesne profited slightly enough by | Duke of Cumberland, was finally and sensibly 
the costly engagements that had been criminally evident in the execution of the scheme; and it 
made for their benefit, the convoy which was to was at the latter’s special instigation that its 
return to Canada arrived there brilliantly equip- command was bestowed upon his well-tried fa- 
ped, and with a report amply covering all their | vorite, Major General Edward Braddock. Un- 


delinquencies. 


der the duke’s command, Braddock had earned 


It being well understood that the unaided | bloody laurels on many a famous field. Follow- 
efforts of the colonies would never accomplish ing the youthful example of his father, he had 
/entered the regiment of Coldstream Guards as 
an ensign, so early as 1710; and since that pe- 
riod had shared in its glories and its dangers. 


the desired end, the English government took 
the determination to send two regiments of foot, 
and a sufficient artillery train to their assistance. 
The affairs of the American colonies were at that 
time committed to the care of the Secretary of 
State for the Southern Province, assisted by the 
Board of Trade. 
Walpole, this board had lingered out a supine, 
sinecure existence. The secretary during all this 
period was the Duke of Newcastle, who, like the 
Old Man of the Sea in the Arabian tale, clinging 
about the neck of power with a tenacity that 
effectually prevented any policy but such as his 
own jealousy of merit, or time-serving selfish- 
ness dictated, had hitherto carefully suppressed 
any indication of a desire on the part of his col- 
leagues or subordinates to deserve the public ap- 
probation by the exercise of a capacity to pro- 
mote the public good. The records of the Board 
of Trade were crowded with packages of remon- 
strances from the colonies; its tables were co- 
vered with bundles of unread representations 
and unnoticed memorials. It seems indeed to 
have existed for no other object than, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Pitt, to register the edicts of one 
too powerful subject. Of the nature of Ameri- 
can affairs, of the requirements and circum- 
stances of the provinces he misruled with abso- 
lute sway, of their very geography he was ludi- 


With Marlborough in Flanders, it is more than 


| probable he first tasted the excitement of the 


Since the days of Sir Robert | 


crously ignorant.* In the language of the great | 


* When General Ligonier hinted some defense to him 
for Annapolis, he replied with his evasive, lisping hum— 
“ Annapolis, Annapolis! Oh! yes, Annapolis must be de- 
fended; to be sure, Annapolis should be defended—where 
is Annapolis?” (I. Walpole’s Geo. IIL., 344.) “He was 
generally laughed at,” says Smollett, “as an ape in politics, 


| battle-field; and at Vigo, at Dettingen, and at 
Fontenoy, had proved himself a brave and tho- 
rough soldier. At the moment of his appoint- 
ment to the American command, he was with his 
regiment—the fifteenth—at Gibraltar. 

Yet, with all his supposed capacity, there were 
many objections to Braddock’s appointment. 
Some thought him coarse and brutal; others 
doubted, more reasonably, the fitness of an offi- 
cer trained in the schools of Marlborough, Cum- 
berland, and Frederick of Prussia, to conduct a 
campaign in the depths of an American wilder- 
ness. Yet none doubted his courage. ‘‘ Despe- 
rate in his fortunes, brutal in his behavior, ob- 
stinate in his sentiments,” says Walpole, ‘ he 


had marched from Acadia to Cape Breton. “Where did 
they find transports?” was asked. “Transports!” cried 
he; “I tell you they marched by land!” “By land to the 
island of Cape Breton!” “What, is Cape Breton an island? 
Are you sure of that?” And away he posted, with an 
“ Egad! I will go directly, and tell the king that Cape Bre- 
ton is an island!” The weaknesses of this man afforded an 
endless theme to the sarcasm of Smollett’s muse. In an- 
other place, his manner of farewell to a general departing 
for America is exquisitely satired; “ Pray, when does your 
Excellency sail? For God’s sake have a care of your health, 
and eat stewed prunes on the passage—next to your own 
precious health, pray, your Excellency, take care of the 
Five Nations—our good friends, the Five Nations—the 
Toryrories, the Maccolmacks, the Out-of-the-ways, the 
Crickets, and the Kickshaws. Let ’em have plenty of 
blankets, and stinkibus, and wampum; and your Excellen- 
| ey wont fail to scour the kettle, and boil the chain, and 





whose office and influence served only to render his folly | bury the tree, and plant the hatchet, ha!” In Bubb Dod- 
the more notorious.” At the beginning of the war, he was | ington’s Diary (181—4,) will be found other instances of 
once thrown into a vast fright by a story that 30,000 French the duke’s silliness. 
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was still intrepid and capable.” Without reluc- 
tance, but with well fulfilled forebodings of its 
result, he left England on his new duty. The 
night before he started, he showed to one to 
whom he was bound by strong and tender ties, 
the map of the country through which he was 
to march, and dwelt upon the numerous hostile 
bands with which his little force would be en- 
vironed. ‘We go,” said he, ‘as sacrifices to 
the altar!” 

On the 21st December, 1754, Braddock sailed 
from the Downs. On the 14th January, 1755, 
the last of his troops followed him from Ireland; 
by the middle of March the whole expedition 
was arrived in Virginia. Here new delays greet- 
ed him on every hand. Hardly any thing was 
done by the colonies for the ensuing campaign; 
and of what was done, much was bunglingly or 
insufficiently executed. The English troops were 
put to the greatest straits for fresh provisions; 
and even before leaving the limits of colonial 
power, were reduced to subsist upon the salted 
food they had brought with them from across the 
sea. At length, however, with about 2000 men 
under his command, the general, on the 10th of 
June, 1755, set forth from Fort Cumberland, in 
Maryland, for the Ohio. Of these troops, about 
1000 had been sent from England; the remainder 
were Americans. His route was long and tedious, 
through an unknown forest. Roads were to be 
hewed through the woods; ravines filled up, 
streams bridged, and acclivities leveled. Finally, 
leaving Colonel Dunbar and the heavier troops 
behind him, Braddock pushed forward with some 
thirteen hundred of his best and most active 
soldiery, in hope to carry the French fort ere it 
could be strengthened by expected reinforce- 
ments. 

There is little reason to doubt that as Brad- 
dock drew near, M. de Contrecceur was almost 
decided to abandon his position without striking 
a blow, and, withdrawing his men, as did his 
successor, in 1758, leave to the English a blood- 
less victory. He certainly was prepared to sur- 
render on terms of honorable capitulation, A 
solitary gun was mounted upon a carriage, to 
enable the garrison to evacuate with the honors 
of war; it being a point of nice feeling with a 
defeated soldier that he should retire with drums 
beating a national march, his own colors flying, 
and a cannon loaded, with alighted match. This 
deprives the proceeding of a compulsory air; and 
to procure this gratification, Contrecceur made 
his arrangements. The British army was so 
overwhelming in strength, so well appointed and 
disciplined, that he perhaps deemed any opposi- 
tion to its advance would be not less fruitless 
than the defense of the works. However this 


may be, he had as yet, on the 7th of July, an- 
nounced no definite conclusion, though possibly 
his views were perceptible enough to his subor- 
dinates. On that day it was known that the 
enemy, whose numbers were greatly magnified, 
were at the head-waters of Turtle Creek. On 
the 8th, when his route was changed, M. de 
Beaujeu, a captain in the regulars, proposed to 
the commander that he might be permitted to 
go forth with a suitable band to prepare an am- 
buscade for the English on the banks of the 
Monongahela, and to dispute with them the pas- 
sage of the second ford. If we may believe tra- 
dition, it was with undisguised reluctance that 
Contracceur complied with this request, and even 
then, it is said, refused to assign troops for the 
enterprise; bidding him call for volunteers as 
for a forlorn hope. To that summons the whole 
garrison responded. If this tule be true, Con- 
tracceur recanted his determination, and wisely 
preferred making him a regular detachment, 
conditioned on his success in obtaining the union 
of the Indians, who, to the number of nearly a 
thousand warriors, were gathered at the place. 
Accordingly, the savages were at once called to 
a council. These people, consisting of bands 
assembled from a dozen different nations, listen- 
ed with unsuppressed discontent to the overtures 
of the Frenchman. Seated under the palisades 
that environed the fort, or standing in knots 
about the speaker, were gathered a motley but a 
ferocious crew. Alienated from their ancient 
friends, here were Delawares from the Susque- 
hannah, eager to speed the fatal stroke, and Sha- 
wanoes from Graye Creek and the Muskingum; 
scattered warriors of the Six Nations; Ojibwas 
and Pottawattamies from the far Michigan ; Abe- 
nakis and Caughnawagas from Canada; Ottawas 
from Lake Superior, led on by the royal Pontiac, 
and Hurons from the falls of Montreal and the 
mission of Lorette, whose barbarous leader glo- 
ried in a name torn from the most famous pages 
of Christian story. * 

To these reluctant auditors Beaujeu stated his 
designs. ‘*How, my father,” said they, in re- 
ply, ‘‘are you so bent upon death that you would 
also sacrifice us? With our eight hundred men 
do you ask us to attack four thousand English? 
Truly, this is not the saying of a wise man. But 
we will lay up what we have heard, and to-mor- 
row you shall know our thoughts.” On the 
morning of the 9th of July, the conference was 





* “ Went to Lorette, an English village about eight miles 
| from Quebec. Saw the Indians at mass, and heard them 
| sing psalms tolerably well—a dance. Got well acquainted 


| with Athanase, who was commander of the Indixns who 
| defeated General Braddock in 1755—a very sensible fellow.” 
—MS. Journal of an English Gentleman on a Tour through 
| Qanada in 1765. 
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repeated, and the Indians announced their inten- | 
tion of refusing to join in the expedition. 


Though his numbers were thus not so greatly in- 


At | ferior to Braddock’s, it is not likely that Beau- 


this moment a runner—probably one of those | jeau calculated on doing more than giving the 
dislodged by Gage in the early dawn—burst in| English a severe check, and perhaps delaying 


upon the assembly, and heralded the advent of | 
the foe. Well versed in the peculiar character- | 
istics of the savages, by whom he was much be- | 
loved, and full of tact and energy, Beaujeu took | 
ready advantage of the excitement which these | 
tidings occasioned. ‘I,” said he, ‘‘am deter- 
mined to go out against the enemy. I am certain | 
of victory. What! will you suffer your father | 
to depart alone?” Fired by his language, and 
the reproach it conveyed, they at once resolved 
by acclamation to follow him to the fray. In a 
moment the scene was alive with frantic enthu- 
siasm. Barrels of bullets and flints, and casks 
of powder were hastily rolled to the gates—their 
heads were knocked out, and every warrior left 
to supply himself at his own discretion. Then, 
painted for war, and armed for the combat, the 
party moved rapidly away, in numbers nearly 
nine hundred strong, of whom six hundred and 
thirty-seven were Indians, one hundred and forty- 
six Canadians, and seventy-two regular troops.* 
Subordinate to Beaujeu were MM. Dumas} and 
De Ligueris, both captains in the regular army, 
four lieutenants, six ensigns, and twenty cadets. 


* Another French account estimates the French and 
Canadians as 250, and the savages as 641; a third, at 233 
whites and 600 Indians. The English rated their numbers 
from as high as 1500 regulars and 600 Canadians, besides 
savages (XXV. Gent. Mag., 379,) to as low as 400 men, all 
told. (I. Sp. Franklin, 191. Drake’s Indian Captivities, 
183;) and Washington himself could not have believed 
they exceeded 300, (II. Sp. Wash., 87.) 

+ For his conduct on the 9th of July, M. Dumas was early 
in the subsequent year promoted to succeed M. de Contre- 
coeur in the command of Fort Du Quesne. Here he proved 
himself an active and vigilant officer, his war-parties ravag- 
ing Pennsylvania, and penetrating to within twenty 
leagues of its metropolis. A copy of instructions signed by 
him, on 23d March, 1756, was found in the pocket of the 
Sieur Donville, who, being sent to surprise the English at 
Fort Cumberland, got the worst of it and lost his own scalp. 
This letter concludes in a spirit of humanity honorable to 
its writer. In the spring of 1759, the king created him a 
major-general and inspector of the troops of the marine, 
who seem to have constituted the bulk of the usual Cana- 
dian army. At the siege of Quebec and during the rest of 
the war he was actively employed. In July, 1759, he com- 
manded in the unlucky coup des écoliers, where 1500 men, 
partly composed of lads from the schools, in endeavoring to 
destroy Monckton’s battery, became so bewildered in the 
darkness as to mistake friend for foe, and nearly destroyed 
each other. We may presume he fought not where Mont- 
calm fell on the Heights of Abraham; since, after the sur- 
render of the capital, he held Jacques Cartier with 600 men 
by order of M. de Levis. And when that general besieged 
Murray in Quebec, in 1760, Dumas was in command of the 
lines from Jacques Cartier to Pointe-aux-Trembles. At 
sast, the capitulation of Montreal gave Canada to the Eng- 
lish, and Dumas passed with his comrades in arms to 
France. Here I do not doubt that he was visited by the 





same persecutions that waited alike on almost every man 


for a few days their advance. It is impossible 
that he should have contemplated the complete 
victory that was before him. 

On the evening of the 8th of July, the ground 
had been carefully reconnoitered, and the proper 
place for the action selected. The intention was 
to dispute as long as possible the passage of the 
second ford, and then to fall back upon the ra- 
vines. But long ere they reached the scene, the 
swell of military music, the crash of falling 
trees, apprised them that the foe had already 
crossed the river, and that his pioneers were ad- 
vanced into the woodlands. Quickening their 
pace into a run, they managed to reach the bro- 
ken ground just as the van of the English came 
in sight. Braddock was just ascending the 
gentle slopes that led from the river-side to the 
steeper face of the mountain. Before him, con- 
cealed by clustering vines and undergrowth, lay 
three ravines, which seem almost as though ex- 
pressly designed by nature for the purpose to 
which they were now to be put. And while the 
one party was perfectly prepared to avail itself 
of their shelter, the other was in utter ignorance 


who had been in a Canadian public employ—on the pecn- 
lating Bigot and the upright Vaudreuil. Ultimately, how- 
ever, and after 1763, he was made a brigadier and appoint- 
ed to the government of the Isles of France and of Bour- 
bon. Thus much may be positively stated of Dumas. To 
the romantic story of his persecution by Contrecceur we 
cannot attach implicit faith. It says that jealousy of his 
success induced Contrecceur to send Dumas home on a 
charge of purloining the public stores; that he was tried 
and cashiered, and retired in disgrace to Provence; that 
during the Revolutionary war Washington informed La- 
fayette of these circumstances, whose influence speedily 
brought Dumas in triumph to Paris to receive the grade of 
a general officer. Since Pouchot deliberately insinuates that 
Dumas was inclined to such practices, we may conclude it 
not unlikely that on his return to France his conduct 
was severely scrutinized; but much of the rest of the 
anecdote is palpably false. It is believed by many that 
Alexandre Dumas, the famous novelist, is a son of this 
general; but this view is not confirmed by the Mémoires 
of the former. He says that his father, Thomas-Alexandre 
Davy de la Palleterie, a general of the Republic, was born 
at St. Domingo in 1762, son of Marie-Alexandre-Antoine 
Davy, Marquis de la Pailleterie (born 1710, died 1786,) a 
colonel of artillery, and Marie Tessette-Dumas, of St. Do- 
mingo. It is said that this last was a quadroon. Inde- 
pendent of the impossibility of the general, and the im- 
probability of the colonel, being the Dumas of Braddock’s 
defeat, itis hardly likely that no reference to the fact, 
were it so, would be found in the highly-colored pages of 
our autobicgrapher. There was a Comte Mathieu Dumas, 
a French general who served with Rochambeau in Ameri 
ca, but he certainly was not this man. Indeed, the name 
is so common in France that there may well have been 
several bearing it occupying high ranks in the army at 
the same time. Had we a series of the Almanach Koyale 
to refer to, the point might be settled. 
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even of their existence. Thus with blind secu- 
rity the English army entered the toils. 
Had Braddock. possessed the least knowledge 


of these defiles, he would undoubtedly have se- | 


cured them in season, since nothing would have 


been easier than their occupation by Gage’s ad- | 
vanced party. But not a man in his army had | 


ever dreamed that such things were. 

The arrangement of the march from the river’s 
bank had been made as follows:—The engineers 
and guides, and six light-horsemen proceeded 
immediately before the advanced detachment 
under Gage, and the working-party under St. 
Clair, who had with them two brass six-pounders, 
and as many tumbrils or tool-carts. On either 
flank, parties to the number of eight were thrown 
out to guard against surprises. Atsome distance 
behind Gage followed the line, preceded by the 
light-horse, four squads of whom also acted as 
extreme flankers, at either end of the column, 
next came the seamen, followed by a subaltern 
with twenty grenadiers, a twelve-pounder, anda 
company of grenadiers. Then the van-guard 
succeeded, and the wagon and artillery train, 
which began and ended with a twelve-pounder ; 
and the rear-guard closed the whole. Numerous 
flanking-parties, however, protected each side; 
and six subalterns, each with twenty grenadiers, 
and ten sergeants, with ten men each, were de- 
tached for this purpose. 

The greater part of Gage’s command was ac- 
tually advanced beyond the spot where the main 
battle was fought, and was just surmounting the 
second bottom, when Mr. Gordon, one of the en- 
gineers who were in front marking out the road, 
perceived the enemy bounding forward. Before 
them, with long leaps, came Beaujeu, the gaily- 
colored fringes of his hunting shirt, and the 
silver gorget on his bosom at once bespeaking 
the chief. Comprehending in a glance the posi- 
tion he had attained, he suddenly halted and 
waved his hat above his head. At this precon- 
certed signal, the savages dispersed to the right 
and left, throwing themselves flat upon the 
ground, and gliding behind rocks or trees or into 
the ravines. Had the earth yawned beneath their 
feet and reclosed over their heads, they could 
not have more instantaneously vanished. The 
French (some of whom, according to Garneau, 
were mounted) held the centre of the semi-cir- 
cular disposition so instantly assumed; and a 
tremendous fire was at once opened on the Eng- 
lish. For a moment, Gage’s troops paused aghast 
at the furious yells and strangeness of the onset. 
Rallying immediately, he returned their fire, and 
halted a moment till St. Clair’s working: party 
came up, when he bade his men advance at once 

upon the centre of the concentric line. As he 


| drew near, he was again greeted with a stagger- 
| ing discharge, and again his ranks were shaken. 
Then, in return, they opened a fire of grape and 
| musketry, so tremendous as to sweep down every 
/unsheltered foe who was upon his feet, and to 
utterly fright the savages from their propriety. 
Beaujeu and a dozen more fell dead upon the 
spot, and the Indians already began to fly, their 


| courage being unable to endure the unwonted 


tumult of such a portentous detonation. But 
reanimated by the clamorous exhortations of 
Dumas and De Ligneris, and observing that the 
regulars and militia still preserved a firm front, 
they returned once more to their posts and re- 
sumed the combat. Fora time the issue seemed 
doubtful, and the loud cries of ‘Vive le Roi” of 
the French were met by the charging cheers of 
the English. But precision of aim soon began 
to prevail over mere mechanical discipline. In 
vain the forty-fourth continued their fire; in 
vain their officers, with waving swords, led them 
to the charge; hidden beneath great trees, or 
concealed below the level of the earth, the 
muzzles of their pieces resting on the brink of 
the ravine, and shooting with a secure and steady 
aim, the majority of the enemy rested secure 
and invisible to their gallant foemen.* 

In the mean time, Braddock, whose extreme 
rear had not yet left the river’s bank, hearing 
the uproar in advance, ordered Burton to press 
forward with the vanguard, and the rest of the 
line to halt; thus leaving Halket with four hun- 
dred men to protect the baggage, while eight 
hundred engaged the enemy. But just as Bur- 
ton, under a galling fire, was forming his troops 
upon the ground, Gage’s party gave way and 
precipitately endeavored to fall into his rear; 
confusing men who were confused before. The 
manoeuvre was unsuccessfully executed, and the 
two regiments became inextricably commingled. 
Vainly Braddock strove to separate the soldiers, 
huddling together like frightened sheep. Vainly 
the regimental colors were advanced in opposite 
directions as rallying points. 





* Ut conspicuum in preelio 
Haberent signum quod sequerentur milites.” 


The officers sought to collect their men to- 
gether and lead them on in platoons. Nothing 
could avail. On every hand the officers, distin- 
guished by their horses and their uniforms, were 
the constant mark of hostile rifles; and it was 
soon as impossible to find men to give orders as 


* None of the English that were engaged saw more 
than 100, and many of the officers, as well as men, who 
were the whole time of its continuance in the heat of the 
action, will not assert that they saw an enemy.”— Sharpe's 


HS. Correspondence. 
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it was to have them obeyed. In a narrow road 

twelve feet wide, shut up on either side and 

overpent by the primeval forest, were crowded 

together the panic-stricken wretches, hastily | | 
loading and reloading, and blindly discharging | 

their guns in the air, as though they suspected | 
their mysterious murderers were sheltered in the 
boughs above their heads; while all around, re- 
moved from sight, but making day hideous with 
their war-whoops and savage cries, lay ensconced | 
a host insatiate for blood.* Foaming with rage | 
and indignation, Braddock flew from rank to) 
rank, with his own hands endeavoring to force his | 
men into position. Four horses were shot under 
him, but mounting a fifth, he still strained every 
nerve to retrieve the ebbing fortunes of the day. 
His subordinates gallantly seconded his endeavors, 
throwing themselves from the saddle, and ad- 
vancing by platoons, in the idle hope that their 
men would follow; but only to rush upon their 
fate. The regular soldiery, deprived of their 
immediate commanders, and terrified at the in- 
cessant fall of their comrades, could not be 
brought to the charge; while the provincials, 
better skilled, sought in vain to cover themselves 
and to meet the foe upon equal terms; for to the | 
urgent intreaties of Washington and Sir Peter | 
Halket that the men might be permitted to leave 

the ranks and shelter themselves, the general 
turned a deaf ear. Wherever he saw a man 
skulking behind a tree, he flew at once to the 
spot, and, with curses on his cowardice, and 
blows with the flat of his sword, drove him back 
into the open road.+ Wherever the distracted 
artillerymen saw a smoke arise, thither did they 
direct their aim; and many of the flankers who 
had succeeded in obtaining the only position 
where they could be of any service, were thus 
shot down. Athwart the brow of the hill lay a 
large log, five feet in diameter, which Captain 
Waggoner, of the Virginia levies, resolved to | 
take possession of. With shouldered fire-locks 
he marched a party of eighty men to the spot, 
losing but three on the way; and at once throw- 
ing themselves behind it, the remainder opened 
a hot fire upon the enemy. But no sooner were 
the flash and report of their pieces perceived by 





| 


| the retreat became a headlong flight. 


* “The yell of the Indians is fresh on my ear, and the 
terrific sound will haunt me until the hour of my dissolu- 
tion. I cannot describe the horrors of that scene. No 


pencil could do it, or no painter delineate it so as to convey | 


to you with accuracy our unhappy situation.” Capt. Les- 
lie’s Letter, 50th July, 1756. V. Haz. Reg. 191. 

+ “The Enemy kept behind Trees and Loggs of Wood, 
and cut down our Troops as fast as they cou’d advance. 
The Soldiers then insisted much to be allowed to take to 
the Trees, which the General denied and stormed much, 
calling them Cowards, and even went so far as tc strike 
them with his own Sword for attempting the Trees.” | 
Burd to Morris; VI. Col. Rec., 501. 


the mob behind, than a general discharge was 
poured upon the little band, by which fifty were 
_ Slain outright, and the rest constrained to fly. 
By this time, the afternoon was well advanced, 
and the whole English line surrounded. Th 
ammunition began to fail, and the artillery to 


flag—the baggage was warmly attacked—and a 
runner was dispatched to the fort with the 


tidings that by set of sun not an Englishman 
Would be left alive upon the ground. Still, ga- 
| thering counsel from despair, Braddock dis- 
dained to yield; still, strong in this point only 
of their discipline, his soldiers died by his side, 
palsied with fear, yet without one thought of 
craven flight. Atlast, when every aid but Wash- 
ington was struck down; when the lives of the 
vast majority of the officers had been sacrificed 
with a reckless intrepidity, a sublime self-devo- 
tion, that surpasses the power of language to ex- 


press; when scarce a third part of the whole 


army remained unscathed, and these incapable 
of aught save remaining to die, or till the word 
to retire was given; at last Braddock abandoned 
all hope of victory; and, with a mien un- 
daunted as in his proudest hour, ordered the 
drums to sound a retreat. The instant their 
“faces were turned, the poor regulars lost every 
‘trace of the sustaining power of custom; and 
‘* Despite 
of all the efforts of the officers to the contrary, 
they ran,” says Washington, ‘‘as sheep pursued 
by dogs, and it was impossible to rally them.” | 
Beneath a large tree standing between the 
heads of the northernmost ravines, and while in 
the act of giving an order, Braddock received a 
mortal wound; the ball passing through his 
right arm into the lungs. Falling from his horse, 
he lay helpless on the ground, surrounded by 
the dead, abandoned by the living. Not one of 
he transatlantic soldiery ‘‘ who had served with 
‘the Duke” could be prevailed upon to stay his 
headlong flight, and aid to bear his general from 
the field. Orme thought to tempt, them with a 
purse containing sixty guineas; but in such a 
moment even gold could not prevail upon a vulgar 
soul, and they rushed unheeding on. Disgusted 
at such pusillanimity, and his heart big with de- 
spair, Braddock refused to be removed, and bade 
the faithful friends who lingered by his side to 
provide for their own safety. He declared his 
| resolution of leaving his own “body on the field : 
| the scene that had witnessed his dishonor he de- 
‘sired should bury his shame. With manly 
affection, Orme disregarded his injunctions; and © 
Captain Stewart, of Virginia, (the commander 
of the light-horse which were attached to the 
general’s person,) with another American officer, 

| hastening to Orme’s relief, his body was placed 
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first in a tumbrel, and afterward upon a fresh 
horse, and thus borne away. Stewart seems to 
have cherished a sense of duty or of friendship 
toward his chief that did not permit him to de- 
sert him for a moment while life remained. 

On this fatal day the English loss was wonder- 
fully heavy. Of the fourteen hundred and fifty 
souls who went into the action, nearly nine hun- 
dred were killed and wounded. Braddock him- 
self, wounded toward the end of the battle, still 
retained sufficient strength to direct the shatter- 
ed and retreating ranks. On the 12tii of July, 


| having reached Dunbar’s camp, he died in great 
| agony. His last moments were characterized, 
| however, by no unworthy repinings. He took 
every precaution that his limited judgment could 
suggest, to secure the safety of what remained 
of his expedition, and to place in a suitable 
light his satisfaction with his officers. And al- 
_ though in this he but set the crowning-stone 
upon his column of blunders, we recognize the 
_ Same dogged, faithful, honest spirit that had 
throughout all his life governed this unfortuate 


| but brave man. 








THE ANCI 


ENT PINE. 


BY B. B. 


TueEre stands beside a moss-grown rock 
A dark, majestic Pine, 
That seemed amid the tempest’s shock 
A voiceful spirit-shrine. 
The tone that in soft breezes dwells, 
Hath played around its boughs, 
And lingered in their hollow cells, 
Like the whispering of sweet vows— 
Like the whispering of sweet yows at eve, 
When loving hearts o’erflow, 
And dreams that Hope and Gladness weave, 
Like sunbeams come and go. 
It stands alone—a tall, dark form— 
A giant wrestler with the storm. 
A hundred years that tree hath seen; 
Yet still it towers on high; 
And throngh its coronal of green, 
Looks upward to the sky. 


A hundred years, a hundred years, 
Hath it watched the days return; 
And hid in a thousand cells the tears, 
That have flowed from the midnight urn. 
A hundred years hath the bright sunlight 
To the heart of the Pine Tree crept; 
And the wavering beams of the “noon of night,” 
On its sweeping branches slept.— 
A hundred years have the quick winds hung 
Their harps upon its spray, “~~ 
Till the leaves have each a viewless tongue, 
That ’plains or sings alway ; 
It hath a voice, and a mourntul tone, 
Fearfully wild, as a wizzard groan, — 
And its sigh when the rising gale hath passed, 
Through its branches reaching low, 
Hath sounded on, in the rushing blast, 
Like the very wail of woe. 


It stands the genie of the flood, 
Whose waves beside it flow; 

The relic of an ancient wood, 
That hath fallen long ago— 

Tall, dark, and green, thou lordly Pine, 
Proud monarch of the shore! 

Kings have no richer crowns than thine, 


Which the sunlight floateth o’er. 


There is a mystery in the spell, 
Thy wild susurrus wakes; 
A pathos in each murmur dwells, 
That all my spirit shakes. 
Thou art no cumberer of the sod, 
Thou voiceful witness of our God !— 
The glories that his love unfolds, 
Like a vail are round thee cast, 
And thou guardest in thy secret holds, 
The records of the Past. 


Strange voices fill thy hollow chest, 
That in their rising swell, 
Like the breathing of a burthened breast, 
Of change and marvels tell. 
I seem to see thee, when thy form 
Was not as it is now, 
The scarred veteran of the storm, 
That centered on thy brow. 
An echo of thy youth returns— 
The music of thy prime— 
And I see thee, when thy light-green urns 
Held not their lees of Time. 
Thou wert then a lisping, breezy Pine, 
And not as now, a mournful shrine, 
Thou hast grown old; chill frosts have lain 
On thy massive and gnarled arms ; 
And snow, and hail, and the sifting rain, 
Have rifled thy early charms. 


Dark mosses cluster ’round thy base, 
And lichens old and gray, 
Find on thy trunk a resting-place, 
And mantle thy decay :— 
The eagle on thy topmost bough, 
Hath rested from his flight; 
And the boding owl her solemn vow, 
Hath muttered there by night. 
Rude carvings on thy aged side, 
Call back the scenes of yore, 
When thou wast the Indian hunter’s guide, 
In his wanderings to the shore ;— 
When the chief came, and the dusky maid, 
To linger in thy calm, sweet shade; 
With the voices of the starry hours— 
With the cooing of the doves, 
Like the breathing of young spirit-flowers, 
They mingled here their loves. 
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Thou hast seen that noble race depart 
From their own, their sunny hills, 
And I marvel} not thy secret heart, 
With a mournful music thrills. 
They have left their old familiar haunts, 
Along the brook’s green side, 
And their war-cry, and their funeral chants, 
With their songs of mirth have died. 
No more beneath thy spreading shade, 
Will their dark-eyed children play, 
Or in hammocks by their mother’s side, 
To the fitful breezes sway :— 
What wonder, oh, thou voiceful Pine! 
That thou art now a mournful shrine. 
Hast thou not won from grief thy moan, 
And the mystery of thy spells, 
Waking a startling undertone, 
With passionate farewells? 


Thou hast! thou hast! this grief is thine, 
That thou alone must stand, 
The last of many a kingly line, 
That have perished from the land. 
Thou see’st no more the startled deer, 
Go bounding o’er the lawn; 
No more from shady covert near, 
Steals forth the fair young fawn :— 
The warrior, in his birch canoe, 
Moved swift with dripping oar, 
No longer cleaves the waters blue, 
To listen to thy lore. 
The red men and the deer have gone 
A journey toward the setting sun ;— 
And near thee, in a valley green, 
The white man’s cabin stands, 
And their cities and their homes are seen, 
O’er all the pleasant lands. 





They have been here, but awe hath crept 
Into the Spoiler’s heart; 
For a voice that from thy branches swept, 
Seemed bidding them depart :— 
And the scorner of poetic dreams, 
Of the beautiful, the dear, 
Turned from his philosophic schemes, 
Becomes a dreamer here. 
A charm is in thee, Ancient Tree! 
From the strength of many years; 
And the music which hath haunted thee, 
Is subduing me to tears. 
A Mentor in the path of life, 
Thou warnest me of coming strife. 
Heaven shield thee from the lightning’s dart, 
And the reeking midnight storm; 
For a glory and a guide thou art. 
Oh, wild, majestic form! 


. 


Thou hast a green old age, and long 
Thy freshness may endure; 
And many from the busy throng, 
Will thy quiet shadows lure. 
The stranger to thy shade will stray, 
To listen to thy tones; 
And village children come to play 
With thy hard and russet cones. 
Thou shalt be guarded in the light, 
By the eye of human love, 
And held a sacred thing by night, 
For the stars to shine above: 
And oft as in the summer eves 
We hear the rustling of thy leaves, 
We'll bless within our hearts, our God, 
For this high, solemn shrine— 
For the waving honors of the sod, 
For the strength of the Ancient Pine. 
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BY E, ANNA LEWIS. 


5 
WE MET. 


WE met, and gazed into each other’s eyes, 
When to their violet brinks our spirits rose, 
And leaning over kissed with thrilling throes, 

That broke along the air in sobbing sighs. 

Entranced they wept—exchanged betrothal letters, 
Then downward to their silent prisons fled, 
And by the lamp of Hope these letters read, 

And felt the happier for Love’s fatal fetters :— 

But Hate below, and envious Saint above, 
Between them placed a gulf impassable ; 

Yet, on the opposing shores they stood for all, 

Sending love-missives by heaven’s carrier-dove; 

And, flinging kisses over to each other, 


All glowing from the fires warm hearts can never smother. 





II. 
MUTE COURTSHIP. 


O, had these fancied shores the gift of speech— 
Could they recount the countless vows they heard, 
Winging the air like paradisian-bird— 

Had they the power of Love, Faith, Hope, to preach, 

They ’d tell a sadder tale of Love and Madness, 
Than ever the Bosphorous mermaids told 
Of lofty Hero and Leander bold. 

They ’d tell, how on these banks we paced in sadness, 

And mutely, by the pale moon, wooed like Fairies, 
The while, convulsed with Love’s delicious spasm, 
Our hands stretched forth, and clasped across the chasm, 

Holding us vis-a-vis, like statuaries, 

Until Death, passing by on his white steed, 

Drew up, and struck the one down like a helpless reed. 
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THE OATH AT VALLEY 


FORGE. 


[EXPLANATION OF STEEL PLATE. | 


Our artist has selected an incident in the life 
of the eccentric General Charles Lee, as the sub- 
ject of a plate which accompanies the present 
number of our Magazine. It was at Valley 
Forge that Washington, by order of Congress, 
administered the oath of allegiance to the gene- 
ral officers. The major-generals stood around 
the commander-in-chief and took hold of a Bible, 
together, according to the usual custom ; but just 
as Washington began to administer the oath, Lee 
deliberately withdrew his hand. This singular 
movement was repeated, and in so odd a manner 
that the officers smiled; and Washington inquir- 
ing the meaning of his hesitancy, Lee replied, 
‘‘ As to King George, I am ready enough to ab- 
solve myself from all allegiance to him, but I 
have some scruples about the Prince of Wales.” 

‘The strangeness of this reply was such that 
the officers burst into a broad laugh, in which 
even Washington himself was obliged to join. 
The ceremony was of course interrupted. It 
was renewed as soon as a composure was 
restored proper for the solemnity of the oc- 
casion, and Lee took the oath with the other 
officers. 

Charles Lee received a commission in the Bri- 
tish army when but eleven years of age. When 
turned of twenty he made four campaigns in 
America in the French war, was wounded at the 
assault on Ticonderoga, and displayed great 
courage and ability in the service, attaining the 
rank of colonel as his reward. Leaving America, 
he served with distinction with Burgoyne in Por- 
tugal against the Spaniards. 

When peace came, and he returned to Eng- 
land, he projected two new English colonies, one 
on the Ohio, below the Wabash, and the other 
on the Illinois; and although he was baffled in 
his scheme by the ministers rejecting his propo- 
sals, yet he continued to take a lively interest in 
the concerns of the colonies. His vigorous style 
both in speech and writing was distinguished by 
pointed satire and scorching invective, and 
savored of high republican principle. He evi- 
dently foresaw the American contest. 

In 1764 Lee went to Poland, and was appoint- 
ed a major-general in its army—he presented a 

sword, which had belonged to Oliver Cromwell, 
to Poniatowsky; who, he observes, ‘‘ though a 
king, isa great admirer of that extraordinary 





man.” He performed a campaign against the 
Turks, traveled extensively, and returned to, 
England in 1770. His known sentiments, and 
his ability as a writer, led to the authorship of 
the letters of Junius being ascribed to him. In 
1773 he came to America, traveled much, made 
the acquaintance of the leading men, and em- 
braced with ardor the patriotic cause. Fixing 
his affections on the new world he purchased an 
estate in Virginia. 

When the Revolutionary war broke out, Lee 
was appointed a major-general. His valuable 
services in the cause are too well known to our 
readers to require any sketch of them; but with 
his merits were faults not less striking, which 
are to be ascribed to an ill-regulated mind; for 
his patriotism is not to be doubted. After the 
affair at Monmouth, for which he was by a court- 
martial suspended from any command for a 
twelvemonth, he retired to his estate in Berkeley 
county, Virginia, which he called Prato Rio. 
Here he lived more like a hermit than a citizen 
of the world, or the member of a civilized com- 
munity. His house was little more than a shell, 
without partitions, and containing scarcely the 
necessary articles of furniture for the most com- 
mon uses. To a gentleman, who visited him in 
this forlorn retreat, where he found a kitchen in 
one corner, a bed in another, books in a third, 
saddles and harness in a fourth, Lee said, ‘Sir, 
it is the most convenient and economical estab- 
lishment in the world. The lines of chalk which 
you see on the floor mark the divisions of the 
apartments, and I can sit in any corner, and give 
orders, and overlook the whole, without moving 
from my chair.” . 

Farming proving unprofitable, Lee left his 
place in the autumn of 1782, and made a visit 
to Baltimore. He remained there but a few days 
when he went to Philadelphia, where he had 
scarcely established himself in lodgings, at an 
inn, when he was attacked by a fever, which 
terminated his life on the 2d of October, at the 
age of fifty-one. In the delirium caused by the 
fever, the last words he was heard to say were, 
“‘Stand by me, my brave grenadiers!” In a 
will he had written, were directions that, ‘his 
body should not be interred in any church-yard, 
nor within a mile of any Presbyterian burial- 
ground.” 
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BY JAMES A. MAITLAND.* 


The Island of Fernando Po—Lucuriance of the 
Vegetation—The new Settlement— Description of 
the Country—Charucter of the Inhabitants—A 
Shark Story—Seizure of a Slaver, ete., ete. 


In the early part of the year 184~ I visited the 
Island of Fernando Po, being then a midshipman 
on board H. M. B. Rapid, at that time engaged 
in that most delectable of all naval employments— 
the suppression of the slave-trade on the Afri- 
can coast. 

We had been some weeks at sea from Sierra 
Leone—alternately broiled beneath the fierce 
rays of an African sun, or drenched with rain 
during the sudden squalls, called Tampero’s, 
which are so frequent on that coast at certain 
seasons of the year. We had been for some time 
past rather unfortunate in our search after the 
predatory gentry, the ‘quest of whom was our 
gpecial vocation, and for whose especial behoof 
Her Majesty’s commissariat, under the direction 
of the Right Honorable the Board of Admiralty, 
had provided some hundred and fifty hungry 
mouths with a supply of salt junk and biscuits, 
with the requisite smaller rations for a three 
years’ cruise. As may well be supposed, we 
were heartily wearied with the monotonous du- 
ties of stretching along the coast under all possi- 
ble sail during the hours of daylight, and stand- 
ing off, under reefed topsails and stowed flying 
kites at night; it was, therefore, with no little 
pleasure, that we received information from a 
Liverpool merchantman, homeward bound from 
the coast, that a suspicious-looking schooner, un- 
der Spanish colors, had been seen hanging about 
under the lee of Fernando Po. 

The order was straightway given to ‘‘ up helm” 
and bear away for the island, and in a couple of 
days we sighted the land and soon after dropped 
anchor in Clarence Bay, where is situated the 
only European settlement that then existed on 
the island. This island was originally settled 
by the Spaniards, by whom it was used as a de- 
pot for the slaves which were purchased from 
the various markets on the main coast, which is 
but a few miles distant from the east end of the 
island. The Spaniards, however, found the place 
so exceedingly unhealthy, that after several un- 
successful attempts to maintain possession of the 
settlement, they were compelled, at length, to 


| 


| abandon the idea. For some years, subsequent- 
ly to this, the island was scarcely ever visited by 
Europeans, by whom it was held in dread, and 
known by the significant appellation of ‘The 
White man’s Grave.” At length possession was 
taken of the deserted settlement by the British 
government, for the double purpose of forming a 
commercial depot for their growing trade with 
the coast of Benin, and a rendezvous for their 
cruisers on the African station; it being con- 
sidered, however unhealthy in itself, certainly 
preferable to the marshy creeks and inlets on the 


| Benin and Guinea coasts. Accordingly a gov- 


ernment agent, with one or two subordinates 
under his command, was sent from Sierra Leone, 
and shortly afterward they were joined by a fac- 
tor from some of the commercial houses in that 


trade, for palm trees abounded on the island, a 
missionary as sedulously desirous of converting 
the savage aborigines to Christianity, together 
with two or three negro storekeepers rejoicing in 
the appellation of merchants. These composed, 
at the period of which I write, the entire of the 
infant colony, although it has now considerably 
increased in importance and has become no insig- 
nificant addendum to the British possessions in 
that part of the world. But I find that I am 
getting ahead of my story. As we sailed slowly 
up the bay, before a light breeze barely sufficient 
to keep our sails full, just as the sun was rising 
over the dense mass of forest trees which cover 
the island, and gilding with his bright morning 
rays the group of white cottages in which the 
settlers resided, and which stood on a rising 
ground before us—‘‘ topping the hills with gold,” 
as the poet says—I thought my eyes had never 
rested upon a lovelier prospect. The cottages 
were glancing from amidst a perfect wilderness 
of cocoa and palm trees, limes, and the various 
other attributes of.tropical scenery. 

This superabundance of vegetation is pecul?ar 
to the coast of Africa, and is remarkable, from 
fifteen or twenty degrees north to the same lati- 





tude south of the equator. Itis this very luxu- 
'riance which, in its decay, is the cause of the 
| dreadful malaria which at certain seasons makes 
| such fearful havoc among the Europeans exposed 


| to its blighting influence. I know that the dread, 


| which is entertained of the unhealthiness of the 
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African coast, has led to the belief that the ste- 
rility of the desert attaches itself to the entire 
country, for it is strange how imagination acts 
upon the senses, but such is far from being the 
fact, for in no part of the world does Nature as- 
sume a more gorgeous attire, or revel in such 
wantonness of profusion as she does on the west- 
ern coast of Central Africa. We were alone in 
the bay—no other vessel, not even a canoe, 
floated on its broad, mirror-like surface. In 
every direction, far as the eye could reach, a 
prospect was presented which exceeded in pal- 
pable beauty the most imaginative descriptions 
of fairy lands, and realized the glowing ideal 
creations of the most poetical delineator of the 
beauties and glories of Nature. Down to the 
very beach, grew trees of gigantic proportions, 
and of exceeding grace and delicacy of outline, 
extending their leafy branchez far over the 
eparkling waters of the bay, and forming natural 
canopies, which the fancy might picture as the 
retreats of Naiads and water-nymphs—as abodes 
too sacred to be intruded upon by the visits of 
gross mortals. The trunks of these huge trees 
were almost concealed by the thick and tangled 
growth of underwood, so as to impede, in some 
measure, the view, except where an occasional 
break amidst the dense mass of foliage, gave a 
glimpse of what appeared to be a very garden 
of Eden within. 

Several slight fissures in the outline, being the 
path of a number of rivulets glittering and rip- 


-pling along as though in haste to empty their 


tiny contributions into the broad, deep waters of 
the bay, added to the delightful and refreshing 
character of the landscape, while the whole was 
rendered perfect by a background of dark moun- 
tains, rising in the interior of the island, and 
stretching their lofty summits far up into the 
gauzy atmosphere, not enveloped in clouds, as 
would have been the case ina more northern 
clime, but showing every gray pinnacle, clearly 
and sharply defined against the bright blue sky. 
The whole effect was delightful, and seemed to 
offer an indignant denial to the deadly imputa- 
tion, under which the island, which could display 
such magnificent scenery, labored, and to invite 
the ocean wanderer to land and refresh himself 
amid the luxuriant haunts presented to his long- 
ingegaze. But there were other duties to be at- 
tended to than those of gazing at the fair pros- 
pect around us, 

As I before observed, we had come in to gain, 
if possible, some information relative to a sup- 
posed piratical, or at least a slaving schooner, 
which was suspected to be hugging the coast some- 
where at hand, and for some signs of which our 
anxious commander had been sweeping his glass 





up the creeks in every direction, exhibiting not 
a few symptoms of disappointment, as he failed 
in discovering any signs of the object of his 
search. 

Half an hour passed away, when we were 
boarded by a canoe from the shore, containing 
the governor, harbor-master, and factotum of the 
settlement; the factor before spoken of, and a 
stout, comfortable looking negro, who assumed 
far more importance than his white, or to tell the 


the truth, his yellow, bilious complexioned 


companions. They came off to learn the news 
and to proffer such hospitalities as their limited 
means afforded. They were, no doubt, only too 
glad to relieve the ennui of their island life by 
any change in their monotonous daily avocations, 
and the sight of a strange vessel in the offing 
was a god-send to them. They had seen no- 
thing of the slaver of which we were in search, 
and as our captain thought it the wisest plan to 
remain where he was a few days, their proffers 
of hospitality were accepted and reciprocated. 
The duties of the vessel kept the juniors, myself 
among the rest, on board for afew days, but 
leave came at last, and to do our commander jus- 
tice, plenty of it, so long as we reported our- 
selves ‘‘come on board” at proper hours. So, 
one day, having dined on shore with the repre- 
sentative of the Majesty of Great Britain and his 
commercial friend, a party of four of us started 
on an exploring ramble into the woods in the di- 
rection of a native village. We were obliged to 
follow a faint-beaten pathway, in Indian file, for 
some time, not daring to stray from the track, 
however tempted by the desire to inspect more 
closely any curious bird or monkey, the latter 
were numerous, which might cross our path, for 
fear of losing the track altogether; after pro- 
ceeding in this manner for a mile or two, the 
path became wider and the wood less thick, while 
we occasionally came upon natural clearings, 
presenting scenery so beautiful and so novel in 
its character, that we thought ourselves well re- 
paid for the trouble we had had in forcing our 
way over the difficult path in so sultry a climate. 
We had as yet seen none of the natives in the 
course of our journey, but while sitting to rest, 
beside a little rivulet which coursed through one 
of the clearings, we observed a party of five or 
six approaching. We did not stir, for fear they 
might take alarm, for we knew them to be shy 
and it was said, treacherous; but although they 
must have observed us, they came on steadily to- 
ward us, and we soon perceived the party to con- 
sist of three men with their wives following them, 
and carrying their fishing spears and canoe gear, 
while the men were perfectly unincumbered. 

We greeted them with signs, for we knew not 
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a word of their language, and their own Euro- | state of nudity. The adult males are all minus 


pean vocabulary consisted of scarcely half a 
dozen words of Spanish and English. They re-| 
plied in the same manner, and, apparently, with 
great good-temper, the men endeavoring to ex- 
plain the uses of the spear and other articles 
they had with them, while the women were chat- 
ting together and laughing immoderately. With 
some difficulty we made them understand that we 
should like to proceed to their village, which we 
had reason to think was not distant, and they 
pointed to the path, and to the distant wood. 
Having presented them with a small quantity of 
leaf-tobacco, which we usually carried with us 
when on shore on the African coast, as it passes 
as a money medium, and is never below par, we 
again started on our ramble. By the way, as 
some description of the appearance of these 
islanders may be interesting, I may as well de- 
scribe them here. The natives of the Island of 
Fernando Po are in appearance a distinct, and 
in some respects, a physically different race from 
the tribes of the Guinea and Benin Coasts, al- 
though their country so closely approximates. 
They are a tall, stout race, exceedingly well- 
proportioned; and the young people, the females 
especially, possess considerable delicacy and 
grace of figure and movement, but the faces of 
both sexes, after adult age, are so frightfully dis- 
figured by a system of tatooing, infinitely more 
disgusting than any thing of the kind I have 
seen elsewhere, that it renders their appearance 
repulsive in the extreme. No delicate lines are 
traced—no figures pricked into the skin with the 
consummate skill and dexterity which distinguish 
the tatooing operations of the South-Sea Island- 
ers, the New Zelanders, and many, even, of the 
tribes on the African coast—but deep gashes, 
penetrating beneath the cuticle, and seemingly 
without regularity, or object, save that of dis- 
figurement, are marked on the visages of all. 
These grow wider with age, and the cicatrices 
being of a darker color than the rest of the skin, 
the effect upon the old people is most disgusting. 
Added to this, the skins of both sexes, old and 
young, are covered with a mixture of red ochre, 
with which the island abounds, mixed up with 
palm oil, giving a bright-yellowish red—a sort of 
metallic. tinge to the entire body. This plaster 
is also applied to the hair, which, in some measure 
straightened by its constant use, is elaborately 
twisted into spiral curls, which hang down and 
almost entirely cover the head. Dress, or cloth- 
ing of any kind, they wear none, unless a sort 
of flat-grass hat can be so called, which, orna- 
mented with parrot feathers, is sported by some 
of the juvenile male dandies. The ladies do not 


one of the front teeth, which adds to the singu- 
larity of their appearance. The features of the 
youth of both sexes, which have not yet been 
disfigured by the tattooing operation, are far 
from repulsive, indeed, in many the countenance 
is open and pleasing, though presenting most of 
the negro attributes. 

I observed no fetish rites, or other signs of the 
superstitions so prevalent among most of the 
African tribes, indeed, so far as I could judge, 
they appeared to be destitute of any religious 
ideas whatever. Thus, I have endeayored to 
describe the physique of this remarkable race, 
and will now return to my own story. 

I have mentioned that the natives we met had 
intimated to us to follow the path, now conside- 
rably wider, but still so obscure and overgrown 
with grass and brushwood, as to be easily lost if 
we wandered off the beaten track. Some of the 
productions of the primeval forest through which 
we were passing, were truly calculated to elicit 
admiration and wonder. I recollect one tree 
especially—a gigantic monarch of the forest— 
which particularly attracted our attention. 
From its appearance we supposed it to be a 
species of mahogany, although none of us were 
sufficiently versed in the science of botany to 
satisfy ourselves on this point. The trunk of 
this magnificent specimen of Nature’s handicraft, 
must have measured at least forty feet from the 
earth, before its smooth, cinnamon-colored sur- 
face was obstructed by a single branch. Twelve’ 
men could not have encompassed its base, with 
outstretched arms, and its roots had grown out 
of the ground, and formed natural arches, under 
which any one of the party might easily have 
walked without stooping. It must have been of 
immense age, yet it appeared full of health and 
vigor, and branched out above, in a perfect forest 
of its own foliage. There were many of the 
same species in the neighborhood, but none 
which approached it in magnitude. 

Wandering on for about a mile, we met with 
several of the natives, engaged in extracting 
palm wine—the inspissated .juice of the palm 
tree, and a favorite drink among these people— 
and soon the noise of people talking together 
denoted ‘our approach to the village. At length 
we came to a wide clearing, where a number of 
people were assembled together, who received us 
in a friendly manner, offering us palm wine and 
fruit, but who seemed desirous of preventing us 
from entering the village, which we could see 
among the trees beyond the opening where we 
stood, which opening answered, I presume, for 
the exchange, market-place, and general prome- 
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circumstances we did not press an entrance, and 
indeed, there appeared little to excite or gratify | 
our curiosity. The huts, if such they could be | 
called, appeared to be merely old canoes, invert- 
ed so as to give some sort of shelter in bad 
weather, while a sort of hammock was suspended 
in great numbers from the branches of the trees, 
as though it was the custom to live and sleep in 
the open air, except when driven by stress of 
weather to the rather equivocal shelter of which 
I have spoken. 

After spending some time in the interchange 
of mutual compliments which, on their part, was 
confined to ‘* How do you do” and ‘‘ muito bueno,” 
and on ours to sagacious nods of the head, as 
appearing to understand perfectly all they said, 
we bent our steps back to the brig, having made 
a patriarchal old chap, with a long red beard, 
superlatively happy, by the present of an old 
cotton handkerchief, and as much tobacco as 
would last him fora month. The old man was 
infirm with age, and appeared to be treated with 
great respect by the rest. We supposed him to 

‘be the chief of the tribe, but he had no dis- 
tinguishing mark upon him, except that which 
Time will set upon us all. 

Their desire to keep us from entering the vil- 
lage was, doubtless, jealousy of the women, as 
they must have all fled at our approach, not one 
woman being among the party assembled in the 
clearing, though why this jealousy was expressed 
on this occasion I am unable to divine, as the 
women came fearlessly among us on the beach, 
and even came off to the brig with fruit to sell. 

A frightful occurrence took place a day or two 
after this, which exhibits the ferocity of the 
shark in a remarkable manner. The sailing- 
master of the brig had engaged a canoe to bring 
off stone ballast to the vessel from a natural 
breakwater at the entrance of the bay. This oc- 
cupied two or three days, as the canoe was small, 
the natives by no means quick in their work, and 
often capsizing with their load, it became neces- 
sary to go back for another cargo. When this 
canoe came off from the shore in the morning. 
the crew on board of her were in the habit of 
fetching off limes, pine-apples, pickles, and such 
like articles, for sale on board, for a handful of 
tobacco, or a small coin, with which they could 
purchase any trifling luxury they fancied from 
the store at the settlement. On the morning in 
question, one of the men had fetched off a fine 
basket of limes, for which I promised him a 
quarter of a dollar. He made signs to me to 
keep the money till he went home at night, and 
proceeded to his work at the breakwater. A few 
minutes afterward we heard a shout, and on 
looking toward the spot whence thé sound pro- 





ceeded, found it was merely the canoe, which 
had capsized on its way to the brig with its load. 
This attracted no particular notice. As I men- 


tioned before, such accidents were frequent, and 


the natives, who are famous swimmers, were ac- 
customed to right their canoes in the water, and 
clamber on board again, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. They did so now, but instead of re- 
turning to the breakwater, they seemed to be in 
a perfect state of consternation, looking at some- 
thing in the water, and keeping up a continual 
shouting, which was speedily answered by a 
gathering crowd on the shore. <A boat was 
manned from the brig, and sent off to learn 
what was the matter, and in the meanwhile a 
large war-canoe had put off from the shore. 
Both soon reached the scene of distress, and in 
a few minutes we saw those in the larger canoe 
drag up some object from the water, and imme- 
diately both canoes, together with our own boat, 
pulled for the brig. The war-canoe was first 
alongside, and then a most horrible sight was 


'presented. Extended at the bottom of the boat 


lay the mangled and lifeless remains of one of 
the natives—the same man who had brought the 
limes on board in the morning, and whom I had 
spoken to not an hour before—then full of life 
and vigor—now dead and frightfully mutilated! 
One leg had been taken off by the hip, as clean 
as if done by means of a hatchet; one arm was 
severed from the arm-pit, and the body, from the 
lower part to the throat, had been laid open, and 
the whole of the inside torn away. This shock- 
ing mutilation had been the work of a shark, and 
it was evident such occurrences were rare, for 
the islanders, fearless in the water before, could 
not afterward be induced to enter it, or even to 
finish the loading of the ballast, being unwilling 
to go near the spot in their canoes. The mangled 
remains were taken on shore and buried amidst 
the yells and lamentations of the whole tribe. 
A day or two afterward three sharks of immense 
size were caught on board of the brig, to the great 
joy of the islanders; but whether the offender 
was among them or not, I am unable to say. 
Our stay at this island was now drawing to a 
close. About a week after the occurrence of the 
incident just related, a large double war-canoe 
came in from the coast, having on board a Kroo- 
man pilot, whose object it wasto inform our com- 
mander, having heard by some means that a 
man-of-war was lying in Clarence Bay, of the 
whereabouts of a slaver, which was anchored in 
one of the numerous creeks on the coast, and 
was taking on board a cargqof slaves. This we 
imagined was the very vessel we were in search 
of, and the word was passed to ‘ up anchor” im- 
mediately, and proceed to the spot the Krooman 
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had indicated. In a few minutes all was bustle 
and activity, and in less than half an hour we 
had left Clarence Bay and its little settlement 


behind us. The same evening we anchored off at the back of the neck. He must have been 


the Benin coast, and immediately made prepara- 
tions for cutting out the slaver with boats, dur- 
ing the night, as the creek where she was said 
to lie was not navigable for the brig. Accord- 
ingly the cutters and pinnace were manned, the 
oars muffled, and officers and men being dressed 
alike, im blue flannel shirts and dark trousers, 
we set off in high spirits on our expedition. We 
were aware, from report, that we had an ugly 
customer to deal with, but we were well armed 
and fully prepared for any opposition we might 
meet with, although we had hopes of succeeding 
in boarding the schooner in the dark, undis- 
covered’ by the crew, and carrying her by a coup 
de main. We soon reached the creek, under the 
guidance of the pilot, and a low, marshy, pesti- 
lential looking spot it was. We ascended it for 
a mile, almost touching the low banks with our 
oars, and assaulted by myriads of mosquitoes. 
Stili nothing yet was visible through the misty 
exhalations rising from the half stagnant water. 
We began to think that the pilot was mistaken, 
or that the schooner had received intimation of 
our approach and had taken to her heels. How- 
ever, the Krooman was confident, and in a few 
*minutes more, on rounding a sudden bend in the 
creek, we perceived the object of our search, the 
outline of her slender spars appearing indistinctly 
through the haze—another minute and her hull 
was visible. Additional caution was now used— 
the oars dipped so steadily and quietly that their 
sound was inaudible to us in the boats—orders 
were given in the lowest whispers, and we began 
to think ourselves sure of our prey, without dis- 
covery on his part, when suddenly two flashes of 
light shone through the gloom—the report of pis- 
tols followed, and the whistling of the balls as 
they rushed past us was distinctly heard. Fur- 
ther attempt at concealment were useless—dis- 
guise was at once thrown aside—a vigorous strain 
was laid on the oars, and with a cheer the three 
boats were alongside the vessel almost at the same 
moment. No further attempts at resistance were 
made, probably our evident force had shown that 
all such attempts would be futile—we rushed on 
the decks, and the Santa Lucor was our lawful 
prize. She had on board a well assorted cargo, 
fitted for trading on the coast, and for the pur- 
chase of slaves, as well as about a hundred ne- 
groes, mostly women and children. 
While the boats lay alongside of the schooner, 
our commander, cbserving the Kroo pilot still 


sitting in the stern of the pinnace, called to him | 


_to come on board the slaver, but receiving no 





answer he sent a hand down to see what was the 
matter. The pilot was dead. He had been shot 
through the throat, and the ball had passed out 


killed instantaneously, for he had uttered no cry, 
nor had he stirred from his seat; probably he 
was choked by the internal hemorrhage. I had 
forgotten to mention that when the orders had 
been issued for every one to dress in dark cloth- 
ing, so as to present no mark for the people in 
the slaver to aim at, in case of an attack being 
made upon us, the poor Krooman had persisted 
in wearing a white jacket that had been given to 
him in the morning, and thus had offered himself 
a mark for the captain’s pistols, and fallen a vic- 
tim to his own vanity. 

The slaver was sent off to St. Helena, under 
the charge of a prize-master, and condemned. 
The captain was tried, and would probably have 
have got off with the loss of his vessel, for al- 
though he acknowledged that he had fired the 
pistols, yet he pleaded ignorance as to the nature 
of the attack, and declared that he had volun- 
tarily surrendered when he found the boats were 
those of a British man-of-war. Unfortunately, 
however, for him, H. M. schooner Alert came 
into the harbor while the trial was going on, and 
her commander immediately identified the slaver 
as a vessel which had got clear from him after a 
running fight, some six months before, during 
which he had been shot through the crown of his 
straw hat; unluckily for the Spaniard it was that 
he was not shot through the head, for the testi- 
mony of the British officer condemned him, and 
he was hung. 

It was known that he was, upon occasion, 
pirate as well as slaver, and a man of most des- 
perate character. He was one of the most for- 
bidding, truculent-looking men I ever saw, stout, 
broad-shouldered, with a face almost covered with 
hair, and a most repulsive expression of counte- 
nance. The crew of the slaver were sent about 
their business after some necessary detention, 
and the schooner herself turned out a pretty 
profitable prize to the commander of the Rapid. 

I have not been in Fernando Po since the 
events occurred, which are above narrated. I 
shortly afterward joined another vessel, and sail- 
¢d for the East Indies. But though on this visit 
to Fernando Po, the Rapid escaped unscathed, it 
was not always to be so; for she, some six 
months afterward, lost several of her officers and 
men, while lying in the same harbor, and among 
the rest, her worthy and gallant commander. 
Fernando Po is now a place of considerable 
traffic, but with all its commercial capabilities, 
and with all its lovely scenery, it still richly 


_ merits its epithet of ‘* The White Man’s Grave.” 
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BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


(Continued from page 480.) 


CHAPTER XLV. 


THE PRIEST AND THE PEER. 


Heyrwoop satisfied himself in the course of a 
quarter of an hour which he spent by the bed- 
side of Paul Chequerbent, that the latter was 
effectually disqualified from rendering him ser- 
vice or codperation for some time to come—much 
longer than the priest deemed it desirable to wait. 
Consoling Paul, therefore, with some wholesome 
assurances that he would soon be convalescent, 
and that in the meantime his interests with 
Lord Rookbury’s daughter should not suffer, 
Heywood departed, little imagining that in less 
than an hour from his leaving St. Vitus’s Hospi- 
tal, the Lady Anna would present herself in 
person to confirm Paul’s hopes. 

The channel through which her ladyship—we 
like to see our little girl in possession of all her 
honors—had heard of her lover’s misfortune 
had been a homely one. In the early part of 
this history we had occasion to describe the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Sellinger, the handsome and Juno- 
like dancing-mistress in Spelton Street, Clerken- 
well. On one of the landings of that miscella- 
neous colony dwelt a Mr, Glink, who under the 
pretence of fancying birds, stole dogs. Some 
birds, however, which he did fancy, were of a 
feather kindred to his own, and among them 
happened to be the biped who had sold the 
hyena to Mr. Penkridge, and whom Paul had 
tied by the leg in the manner already set forth. 
Mr. Chequerbent’s fight on the ball night had 
interested Mr. Glink’s sympathies in his favor, 
and, indeed, that gentleman stated confidently to 
Mrs. Sellinger (who occasionally permitted him 
the honor of a word or two on the staircase) 
that had she given him a hint of her wishes, on 
that eventful night, he would have effected sucha 
diversion in Paul’s favor as would have ensured 
his escape from the police, a manceuvre which 
he had conceived might have been adroitly 
effected by turning about a dozen bull-terriers 
loose into the ball-room, with special reference 
to the calves of the male guests. On hearing 





from his friend, the hyena-man, a somewhat 
distorted narrative of the accident to Paul, Mr. 
Glink hastened to Mrs. Sellinger with the news 
of her friend’s ill fortune, and the warm-hearted 
Mary Sellinger, in her turn, hurried off to An- 
gela’s lodgings, and imparted the unwelcome 
tidings. The little actress, who, as she believed, 
had delivered Paul from the vengenance of the 
magistrate, and who had exerted herself so vigor- 
ously to extricate him from the sponging-house, 
was not likely to abandon him in his greater sor- 
row. Under ordinary circumstances she would 
have proceeded to the hospital alone, without the 
slightest hesitation, but the recollection of her 
illustrious father just impressing, but not daunt- 
ing her, she demanded the escort of the matron 
—and obtained it. 

The interview between Paul and Carlyon had 
so greatly re-assured Mr. Chequerbent’s mind, 
that Angela’s visit, which, an hour earlier, 
would have much discomposed him, rendered 
him more happy than he had been since his 
various discouragements set in. Her manner 
was as frank and as arch as ever, and after her 
first earnest inquiries, the actress’s habitual 
liveliness expended itself ina set of odd criti- 
cisms on the novel scene around her ; they were, 
perhaps, not very new, or very clever, but the 
tone took Paul back to pleasant days—long 
country lounges in sunshiny weather, followed 
by cheerful ¢éte-d-téte dinners, at which Angela 
and he had seemed to have one mission—that of 
enjoying themselves—and had faithfully fulfilled 
it. And he reproached himself with not having 
sufficiently appreciated those holydays as they 
passed; for he had not then quite reached the 
time when troublous lessons teach us to look on 
one quiet day, without a thought for the imme- 
diate morrow, as “a thing to thank Heaven on.” 
He was, however, in train for the teaching. 

Poor Paul’s heart grew very full, every now 
and then, and he felt marvelously inclined to say 
a good deal more—in a few words—to Angela 
than he had ever said before. But if a man has 
any gentlemanly instincts, and our Paul, foolish 
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as he often was, had several, they will be called 
out in the presence of a good, frank, affectionate 
woman, and Paul, though he looked rather help- 
lessly into Angela’s bright eyes, and felt that his 
own were disposed to swim, managed to hold his 


. tongue upon the subject nearest his heart. For 


he could not disguise from himself that there he 
lay, very poor, disabled, perhaps disgraced, but 
at all events in a bad position, between poverty 
and idleness, to the eye of his friends, and he 
saw no future to console him. On the other 
hand, there stood Angela, looking fresher and 
prettier than ever, recognized by a wealthy and 
titled father, and about to be introduced to the 
very society for which Paul had always languish- 
ed, but to which even in his good days he could 
not attain. It is something to the poor fellow’s 
credit that the contrast of situations did not turn 
his spirit to a mood of bitterness, and that, while 
feeling that he sheuld be doing Angela an injus- 
tice did he seek, under the circumstances, to en- 
gage or fetter her, he contrived to talk cheerfully 
and thankfully. For, my beloved brethren, it is 
easy enough for you, hypocrites as you are, to 
lounge against the mantel-piece, you being in 
your elegant attire, and with notes in your purse, 
and your bow and smile ready, and thus, at ad- 
vantage, to address Miss Amaranth, there, in 
that chaise longue, and to say to her those things 
which you do not feel, and to leave unsaid those 
things which you do feel, and then to go away 
like gentlemen and men of the world. But throw 
one of you down on a poor hospital bed, and let 
there be two half-crowns and fourpence in his 
purse, and let him have in his shoulder a wound 
which he is ashamed to say how he received, and 
while he is in that state of wretchedness, and pov- 
erty, and discouragement, let Miss Amaranth 
come in her best toilette and look at him, and if 
he behaves as well as Paul Chequerbent, why 
then, my beloved brethren, I shall be very glad 
to think that good behavior is not so uncommon 
as people tell us is the case. 

Mrs. Sellinger conducted herself with the dis- 
cretion which had marked her previous course 
through life. She perfectly well comprehended 
the whole case, but she thought that the kindest 
thing she could do for Angela, in whom she took a 
womanly interest, stronger than her liking for 
Paul, was to prevent, if possible, any acceleration 
ofan “understanding” between the young peo- 
ple. And so she took up a post very different from 
that which the lady who plays propriety on in- 
teresting little occasions usually fills. She did 
not go and look out of window, nor was she in- 
tensely interested by a penny wood-engraving on 
the other side of the room, nor would she get 
into a private conversation with the nurse—any 





or all of which acts of benevolence a right-minded 
Propriety might have done, but she had a ehair 
set for her close to Paul’s bolster, and she took 
part in the whole conversation from beginning to 
end. This fact may seem to some readers to de- 
prive Paul of some of his merit, but such readers 
take a limited view of the case, and I am quite 
sure that every young person who has been cir- 
cumstanced as were Paul and Angela, will join 
with me in declaring that he could have made his 
feelings clear enough, if he had chosen. Let me 
add that Mrs. Sellinger carried out her resolution 
with her characteristic decision to the very last, 
and that, after leaving the ward, she did not even 
discover that she must have left her handkerchief 
on the chair, and send Angela back to look. She 
might as well have done so, for just as they had 
got outside the door of the ward, the Lady Anna 
did run back again, and with a wistful expression 
in her pretty face, did shake hands with Paul 
once more—and the look and the act gave that 
young gentleman wonderful comfort for many a 
day to come. 

Meantime the Reverend Cyprian Heywood had 
decided upon his course, and was making for 
Acheron Square. He had resolved upon a coa- 
lition. 

Lord Rookbury was, of course, an excellent 
Protestant, and too firm in his own theological 
convictions to be afraid lest the accomplished 
Jesuit should succeed in converting him to the 
old faith. He had not slain the lion to he de- 
voured by the wolf. He had not resisted all Mr. 
Selwin’s efforts to make him comprehend that 
morality was a duty, to be shaken from the re- 
ligion of his fathers by a Catholic polemic. At 
least we will hope that such were his thoughts 
when, on receiving Heywood’s card, he instantly 
accorded audience to that dangerous person. 

They had met in society two or three times since 
our story commenced, and Lord Rookbury’s gene- 
ral history was very well known to the priest. 
Of Heywood, the earl knew little, but to look at 
the Jesuit was to receive a favorable impression 
of him, and Lord Rookbury had a conviction 
that he could read a man ataglance. To do 
him justice he was more frequently right than 
most men who believe they have any such patent. 

The usual introductory gossip of the day was 
exchanged, as a couple of fencers deliver the 
thrusts of the salute, before falling on guard, 
and then Heywood at once dropped into attitude, 
and taking the moment when the earl had 
laughed—I almost wrote heartily—at a repartee 
of the priests, said,— 

‘¢ But it is time, my lord, that I should explain 
the reasons of my intruding upon you.” 

‘‘T had rather not hear them,” said the earl, 
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‘‘because they are entirely unnecessary. I am | 
more obliged to you for that story than I can tell 
you, and if you were a clergyman who had come 
to ask me for one of my livings, I should tell you | 
that your business was done. But I suppose we | 
have not succeeded in regaining you to the fold? 
Or have you any such idea—because I can give 
you a letter to almost any of the bishops, if you 
want your scruples removed. Don’t look skepti- 
cal, and as if I were recommending quack medi- 
cine—I have known very surprising cases.” 

‘*The result a cure?” said Heywood, laughing. 
‘*No, such is not my ambition, at this moment 
at any rate. I fear I must bore your lordship 
with a fact or two.” 

“‘ As distinguished from the assertions of theo- 
logy. What-an irreverent sentiment, Mr. Hey- 
wood! However, pray proceed, and be assured 
that I shall not be bored with any thing you are 
so good as to tell me.” 

Heywood bowed slightly and went on. 

‘‘T am the guardian of a young Catholic lady, 
a Miss Trevelyan, whose name your lordship 
may possibly have heard. 

‘‘One of the family who lost the Aspen Court 
estates, in the suit with the Wilmslows, 1 sup- 
pose,” said the Earl, who was sitting in the same 
chair wherein he had spoken to Carlyon about 
the ‘‘ priest and his niece”’ being responsible for 
the condition of little Amy. 

“You have heard of her?” urged Heywood. 
‘¢ Possibly through Mr. Bernard Carlyon.” 

‘‘— do not remember whether he ever men- 
tioned the young lady’s name to me, or not. Is 
he interested in her? In that case, I suppose I 
forestall your revelation by supposing that as her 
guardian, you come to ask me what I think of 
the young gentleman’s prospects, which I have 
forwarded a good deal.” Itis needless to remark 
that the earl supposed nothing of the kind. 

‘I have no such object,” replied the priest. 
‘‘T was aware that you had been very kind to 
Mr. Carlyon, but I had supposed that a union at 
which I hinted the other night—at Lady Rother- 
hithe’s, I think —had influenced your patronage.” 

‘Oh, you fancied that?” said the earl, with an 
affectation of surprise. ‘‘ Nothing of the kind. 
I thought him an able and a meritorious young 
man; I assisted him, and he has vindicated my 
judgment by distinguishing himself. Selwyn has 
given him the secretaryship to the Salvages and 
Contingencies, with a salary cf a thousand a 
year.” 

‘‘It was not of him that I had any intention 
of speaking,” said Heywood. 

‘“‘I think that it was you who first mentioned 
his name, not I,” said the earl, smiling. 





“Was it?” said Heywood carelessly. ‘It 


was, however, of my ward that I intended to 
speak. My acquaintance with your lordship is 
not old, and is slight, but the circumstances of 
the case must excuse any apparent singularity 
in what I am going to say. It is not worth while 
for me to ask your lordship that our interview 
may be a confidential one, for it certainly will 
be so if I succeed in my object, and if I fail, I 
am in the hands of an English nobleman. 

‘** To show you how disposed I am to be frank,” 
said the earl, ‘‘ your first alternative is sensible 
enough—-but I gather from the second, that you 
mean to tell me nothing but what you suppose I 
know already.” 

‘*You will judge for yourself,” said Heywood, 
who was not inclined to be hurried. ‘You are 
no doubt aware, being a frequent visitor to Aspen 
Court, that, though the Trevelyans were dispos- 
sessed by a decision of a court of law, they 
never acquiesced in the justice of that decision.” 

‘‘Defeated defendants do not make that a 
practice, I have heard,” said Lord Rookbury. 
‘* But it would have given a livelier color to their 
dissatisfaction if they had appealed, and had 
been beaten through our house before giving in.” 

‘‘That may be,” said Heywood, not desirous 
to meet the question conveyed in the remark, 
‘‘but such was not the course they were advised 
to take. Well, the successful parties took pos- 
session, and there they are.” 

‘«¢ And there, I suppose, they are likely to re- 
main,” said Lord Rookbury. 

‘‘Unless your lordship turns them out,” said 
the priest. 

‘*A singular observation,” replied Lord Rook- 
bury. There was a pause of some moments, but 
as it was clearly Heywood’s turn to speak, he 
said, at last— 

‘We have, I believe, arrived at the conclusion 
of the Wilmslow story, thus far.” 

‘‘My dear Mr. Heywood,” said the earl, ‘I 
will once more repeat to you that I propose to 
be frank, and therefore I beg to object to my 
being asked to give information, instead of my 
receiving it, as was kindly proposed at the 
outset.” 

‘*T will spare your lordship the trouble,” said 
the other. ‘‘The present holder of Aspen Court 
is a profligate spendthrift—I would apologize to 
you for applying such words to your friend, but 
I see that it is unnecessary. You are supplying 
him with large sums of money for the sake of 
securing a hold upon the estate, and, in order, 
as you hoped, to gain the wife’s assent to your 
scheme, you made a proposal of marriage to 
one of the daughters, which, I presume I may 
say, you had as much idea of ever fulfilling as I 
have of asking for another of the young ladies.” 
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‘You have taken some pains to inform your- 
self of facts, and shown some ingenuity in 
arguing from them, Mr. Heywood,” said the 
earl. ‘*Do you expect me to say more ?” 

‘‘ Allow me to proceed, my lord, because at 
the present stage my observations sound very 
like impertinence. 

‘* At least,” said the Earl of Rookbury. 

‘‘IT do not despair of having them excused,” 
said the priest. ‘‘Your lordship has, I beg to 
say, been throwing away a good deal of money, 
from the simple circumstance that you are un- 
aware of the real position of Mr. Wilmslow. 
You have supposed him to be the owner of the 
estates, when, in fact, they have long since 
passed from him, he being merely the puppet of 
the wealthy attorney, who gained the suit for 
him, Mr. Molesworth.” 

‘‘Suppose, Mr. Heywood, that I were at least 
as well informed upon this subject as you appear 
to be.” 

‘My lord, you were not a minuteago. You 
tried your utmost to learn the truth from Ber- 
nard Carlyon, but you did not succeed—nay,” 
he continued, for the earl deemed it necessary to 
put on a fierce frown, ‘‘I merely observe that 
you were as unsuccessful as myself, for before 
you knew Mr. Carlyon I had myself endeavored, 
by every means, to get him to divulge what I am 
assured is well known to him. Pooh!” said 
Heywood, whose perfect fearlessness was one of 
his best points, ‘‘any simulation of anger at 
hearing the truth is unworthy of your lordship’s 
intellect. We are alone, and I am a clergyman. 
If we are to play a farce, I throw up my part.” 
And the speaker’s noble features showed some- 
thing of the contempt he felt for mere hypocrisy. 

The earl looked hard at him for some mo- 
ments, and, as if he were really playing the 
farce spoken of, the words, ‘‘ peer of the realm,” 
—‘‘dishonorable devices” —‘‘ unworthy motivés” 
—‘‘imputations borne in silence’’—came from 
his lips mechanically, Then, suddenly recover- 
ing his natural manner, he said shortly, and 
almost snappishly— 

‘‘ Supposing all said that ought to be said, and 
that I reserve a right to say, what next?” 

‘Ah!’ said Heywood, but without betraying 
any other evidence of satisfaction. ‘‘ The next 
thing is this. Miss Trevelyan’s friends have at 
length obtained information which will enable 
them once more to act in her behalf. I purposely 
use guarded words. But they designed to act 
against other parties than the Earl of Rook- 
bury.” 

‘‘T understand,” said the earl. ‘‘ They have 
no purse to measure against that kept at Rook- 
ton Woods.” 





‘That is not the consideration—it would have 
been, in the absence of less precise information 
than we have; but what we possess entitles us— 
entitles me—to draw upon resources to which 
those of Rookton Woods are nothing.” 

‘In plainer English, Mr. Heywood, you know 
enough to justify you in asking the Catholic in- 
terest to come forward and rescue Aspen Court.” 

‘*‘ Wealthy friends will not be found wanting 
to Miss Trevelyan. But again I must remark mo- 
ney isnot the consideration. The steps we should 
take are comparatively inexpensive ones.” 

‘*Then you don’t appeal, that’s clear.” 

‘*We shall strike higher, no offense to your 
lordship’s house.” 

‘*At Molesworth. Come, I can’t have that 
called striking higher. The attorneys are the 
masters of the House of Commons, and can whip 
them up, or stave them off, as they please, but 
not so with us.” 

‘‘Let me retract, then. But your lordship 
perceives my meaning.”’ 

‘‘Well, sir,” said the earl, “as a legislator 
and a philanthropist I must naturally rejoice at 
seeing a lawyer brought to justice, and I wish 
you all success. But why you should favor me 
with this early and singular revelation of your 
plans, I do not as yet understand.” 

‘* Because,” said Heywood, unprovoked, pro- 
voking as was the tone, “your lordship has set 
your heart upon Aspen Court.” 

“And if I have,” said the earl, arrogantly, 
‘¢you may be well sure, my dear Mr. Heywood, 
that I shall attain my object, quite independently 
of Catholic clergymen, sane or otherwise, needy 
heiresses and dishonest attorneys.” 

‘¢ Your lordship’s tone is unlucky,” said Hey- 
wood, with a calm hauteur, his magnificent eyes 
fixed full on Lord Rookbury’s face. “If I 
needed other evidence than I possess that you 
have not, in vulgar phrase, a leg to stand on, I 
should find it in the irritatation which I have 
caused, by telling you what you did not know. 
Even your lordship’s admirable self-command, 
proof against minor assaults, such as imputa- 
tions on your straightforward dealing, and trifles 
of that kind, gives way at the discovery that you 
have lost your money, lost it too, to such a coarse 
bungler as Henry Wilmslow.” 

‘‘Well, sir,” said the earl, “I am an old man, 
and you are a priest, so we will not exchange 
sarcasms. What is it that you have to propose 
to me?” 

«<I propose to hear what your lordship means 
to do to recover the money you have lost.” 

‘‘Really. But, even supposing that I had ad- 
vanced, and had lost money, the rest seems to 
be my affair.” 
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‘¢ Entirely, and if your lordship signifies to me 
that such is the way in which you regard it, I 
have only to thank you for a very agreeable in- 
terview, and to wish you govud morning.” 

Lord Rookbury saw, first, that he had been 
driven into a cul-de-sac, by the superior general- 
ship of the Jesuit, or rather by his superior re- 
sources, and secondly, that it was not of the 
least use for him to fly into another rage. So, 
as wise politicians always do, he accepted the 
situation, and replied. 

‘*We have said so much that we may as well 
say a little more. What you have stated as to 
my connection with the Wilmslows is known to 
too many people for it to be worth my while to 
contradict you, except that I beg you to under- 
stand that you have been misinformed as to the 
relations between myself and the eldest Miss 
Wilmslow; a subject, however, with which you 
can have no concern. Your position and cha- 
racter are sufficient guarantee to me that, in re- 
gard to the ownership of Aspen Court, you be- 
lieve what you assert, and I have information of 
my own upon the same subject. Possibly, I 
have advanced my money in spite of the circum- 
stances to which you allude.” 

A bridge of gold for a flying enemy, thought 
Heywood. ‘Then I mistake,” he said, ‘‘ in sup- 
posing that you would object to some more nego- 
tiable security than the bonds of Mr. Wilmslow.” 

“T am not so unbusiness-like,” said the earl, 
‘‘but you know there are occasions when bad se- 
curities are better than good ones. Many a Lon- 
don banker of undeniable sanctity and unim- 
peachable drab trowsers, reflects, as he comes 
from. chapel on Sunday, that some bills in his 
safe will probably be paid on Monday, and others 
certainly will—the former being bills which he 
knows are genuine, and the latter being bills 
which he knows are forgeries, and which the par- 
ties who brought them to him are aware he re- 
ceived as such, Forged bills are taken up, to 
the hour.” 

‘*T am aware that such things are specks upon 
that splendid system of morals called commerce,” 
said Heywood, ‘but I do not see the connection 
of the case you describe and Wilmslow’s. Does 
he forge ?” 

‘*T hope not,” said the earl; ‘ but, though he 
is my friend, I really cannot say. That, how- 
ever, was not what I meant, but let it pass. You 
propose to give me a better security. “What do 
you wish me to do for you?” 

‘‘To fight our battle ?” said the priest quietly. 

‘**To regain Aspen Court for the young Catho- 


| lic lady. Well, your proposal is bold and consi- 
derate, if you believe——” 

‘“‘That your lordship desires to obtain the 
estates ?” 

‘** Precisely.” 

‘¢Not so inconsiderate, if your lordship will 
grant two propositions, to the truth of which I 
pledge myself,—first, that it is utterly impossi- 
ble for you to succeed without us, and secondly, 
that the property may come into your family if 
you join us. Two other considerations may be 
worth naming—first, that your money, now ut- 
terly lost, shall be repaid, and next, that what 
is proposed to you shall not cost your lordship 
one shilling.” 

‘Four points worthy of all meditation. A 
fifth is—why am I to be the champion? If you 
can win your battle, why not fight it for your- 
selves, and throw me over ?” 

‘s Because this is a Protestant country.” 

“Ts it?—so it is. But what difference does 
that make ?” 

‘¢ Molesworth is a most respectable Protestant 
solicitor. The Wilmslows are Protestants. We 
are Catholics, who desire to wrench a large 
estate out of the hands of one party, and to 
make the other disgorge his gains in disgrace. 
Ido not say that I am afraid of injustice, but 
every thing is against us. Let a Protestant peer 
enter the lists, and the chances of the Protestant 
attorney and his clients will be frightfully re- 
duced.” 

‘That may be,” said the earl, musing. ‘‘ But 
supposing I listened to the proposal, I do not see 
how the plan can be accomplished. The estate 
may not be Molesworth’s, or Wilmslow’s, or 
yours, but it certainly is not mine.” 

‘The whole arrangement, which is one of de- 
tail, shall be submitted to you before you are 
asked to take a step. We have some of the first 
lawyers in the country among us, and the best 
advice is at our disposal.” 

‘‘When shall you be prepared with such de- 
tails ?” 

“This is Tuesday—on Thursday, after the 
post is in.” 

‘‘Will you see me here on that day, say at 
twelve? I will give you my answer then.” 

And so stood the appointment. But Heywood 


was hardly out of the square before Lord Rook- 
bury had rung for the ‘‘Court Guide,” had sworn 
a dozen ugly oaths, because it was not the latest 
edition, and had looked out the address of Messrs. 


Molesworth and Penkridge. 
[ Zo be continued in February Ne. 

















ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 


FROM THE FOURTH GEORGIC. Laine 453. 





BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 





Great is thy sin, and great thy woes shall be, 
Which Orpheus sends thee for Eurydice, 

Unless some fute resist, his hapless wife 

Rapt, through thy rude assault, from light and life. 
She, as in headlong haste the marge beside 

Thy love she fled, too soon to die, sweet bride! 

Saw not the serpent’s coil her foot before 

In the deep verdure on the river’s shore. 

Then shrieked the sister Dryad’s kindred train, 
Above the mountain tops her funeral strain. 

The crags of Rhodope sent back the sound, 
Pangeeus’ height, and Rhesus’ martial ground; 

Sad Hebrus murmured from his Getic fount, 

And Actian echoes spoke from Orithya’s mount. 

He to the hollow sea-shell made his moan, 

For thee, dear wife, on lonely shores alone; 

Thee sang with dawning, thee with dying day, 

If haply song might soothe his woes away. 
Through that Tenarian gorge, Hell’s gate, he went, 
Through groves with horror’s blackest gloom besprent, 
Addressed the ghastly shades, with soul unbent, 
And that Dread Majesty, those hearts that know 
Nor human prayers to feel, nor human woe, 

Stirred by his song, the ghostly shadows round 
Flocked from their caves to list the enchanted sound, 
As birds in myriads throng the forest leaves, 

When pours the rain on chill autumnal eves— 
Matrons and men, and lifeless forms sublime 

Of godlike heroes—maijdens in their prime 

Unwed, and boys laid on funeral pyres! 

In the sad presence of their weeping sires— 

All whom that black morass, with grisly ranks 

Of breezeless rushes on its stagnant banks, 

And that slow stream confines, whose waters dread 
Sweep round and round them in their ninefold bed. 
The very place was charmed, the deep abyss 

Of Death and Hell—the azurn snakes, that hiss 

TY’ the furies’ wreathed hair, lay still and mute; 

In grim delight the triple-headed brute 

Fawned innocent; and old Ixion’s wheel 

Paused, from the wind those witching notes to steal. 
And now returning, every peril o’er, 

With his Eurydice, restored once more, 

Close to his back, he reached the light of heaven— 
For such the terms stern Proserpine had given— 
When the fond wretch a sudden frenzy caught, 
Which Hell had pardoned, could Hell pardon aught. 
Heedless, alas! on the very verge of light, 

He stopped; he sought, frail heart! with straining sight 
His own Eurydice. Then, then was cast 





To the wild wind his labor; and at last 

The Dread King’s truce was broken. From the shore 
Of dull Avernus, thrice the thund’rous roar 

Pealed fateful. “Oh!” she cried, “ with heaven half won, 
What frenzy dire hath wretched me undone, 

And thee, my Orpheus? Lo! again it cries— 

My destiny cries out! My swimming eyes 

Are sealed in sleep! Farewell, oh loved in vain! 
Eternal shades sweep o’er my soul again, 

As torn away, thine own no more, I spread 

My feeble hands to thee—to thee!” she said; 

And from his eyes, as smoke, which melts in air, 
Evauished; nor again his mute despair, 

Striving to speak, and still with vain embrace 
Grasping at shadows, and inclosing space, 

Beheld for evermore. Since woe nor wail 

Could move the oarsman of those waters pale, 
Then whither should he turn, thus twice bereaved? 
What do, whom Hope herself had thus deceived? 
Weep with what tears, to melt those hearts of steel? 
Charm with what words, the powers of Hell to feel? 
For seven long months, they say, in icy caves, 
Alone he wept, by Strymon’s desert waves, 

And poured his music, till a soul awoke 

In savage tigers; and each hoary oak 

Left its gray crag to list the moan he made. 

So, wildly wailing in the poplar shade, 

The tearful nightingale bemoans her brood, 

Reft from their nest by clownish fingers rude, 
Pours through the coverts green her sweet lament, 
And warbles wofully ’till night is spent. 

No love, no charms, his faithful bosom won; 

Alone he wandered by the icy Don, 

O’er Hyperborean frost, Riphzean snow, 

Which yields not even to the summer’s glow, 

Still, still, his lost Eurydice bewailing, 

And that dread monarch’s gift all unavailing. 
Ciconian matrons thence, their rites among, 

Orgies by night of Bacchus fair and young, 

Rent him, in vengeance for their charms defied, 
And cast his limbs across the champaign wide. 
Then, from his ivory shoulders foully torn, 

The minstrel’s head adown sad Hebrus borne, 
Magrian Hebrus, murmured still her name, 
“Eurydice,” though cold the accents came, 

“ Poor, poor Eurydice,” with quivering tongue, 

And parting spirit. Back the river flung 

From al! its banks the dying voices low, 

And wailed Eurydice with watery woe. 
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TO ITALY. 
(TRANLLATED FROM PETRARCH.) 


Trauta, my Italia, thou who hast 

The unhappy gift of beauty, from which flows 
A fatal dowry of unnumbered woes 

O’er thy sweet brow by shame and sorrow cast: 
O that thou wert more strong, or else less fair, 
That those who on thy charms now fondly dote, 
And falsely now those charms to death devote, 
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Less fondness or more fear for thee might bear. 

I should not then see these arm’d torrents pour’d 
Down the tall Alp, nor view Po’s tranquil wave 
Red with our blood revive the Gallic horde; 

Nor, doubtful of thy children, hear thee crave 
The dangerous succour of the strangers sword— 
Victor or vanquished, still alike the slave. 
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BY 8. 


SLUMBERS were creeping o’er my wearied senses, 
Stillness and darkness to repose invited, 
Dream-land was floating like a mighty sea-weed 
Drifting on ocean. 


Shadows were dancing to ideal music, 
Wreathing fresh garlands for the brow of beauty, 
Gliding like music in its sweetest murmur 
Into my bosom, 


Fled the bright vision from my startled fancy, 
Darkness returning brooded all around me, 
And the lone death-watch, in the window ticking, 
Chilled me with terror. 


dD. 








SAPHIC ODE. 


PRATT. 


Slumber returning now concealed the real, 
Angels were gliding to the land before me, 
Waving their pinions while they pointed upward, 
Beck’ning to follow. 


In the far distance, as they glided onward, 
Shone a bright glory like a golden sunset, 
Lingered the brightness where they waved their pinions 
Long in their pathway. 


Dream of the night-time, flown away with morning, 
Art thou a symbol, or to me a fancy? 
Still bless my vision, nor let night returning 
Lead me to sorrow. 


>> 





SALLIE HAS COME BACK AGAIN. 


BY DAVID L. 


On a dreary winter day, 
Many months ago, 

Dearest Sallie went away, 
Leaving me in woe: 

Sadly did I turn my eye 
From the spot she left— 
Darkness came across the sky 

Over me bereft. 
Sallie might not come again! 
Sallie might not come again! 
From her home afar to roam, 
Sallie might not come again! 





ROATH. 


the summer’s here again, 
With its flowers gay, 

With its gentle, soothing rain, 
And its cheering ray; 

And I stand with beating heart, 
Where I stood before, 

Hailing with a joyful start, 
Sallie dear once more! 

Sallie has come back again! 

Sallie has come back again! 

From her home no more to roam— 

Sallie has come back again! 





FATED. 


BY MRS. 


Taere’s a patient head on the pillow lying, 
While ever these autumn weeks go by; 
There are lips that sweetly speak of dying, 

And tenderly chide when tears reply. 


There are eyes that watch with a languid beaming, 
The face of the clock against the wall, 

Though hope comes not at the morn’s late gleaming, 
And never at any evenfall. 


There are thin, white hands, growing thinner, whiter, 
Lavishing care on a sweet rose tree, 

Wavering near like the pale king’s mitre, 
Whose next spring bloom on a grave will be. 





L. 8. GOODWIN. 


There’s a lute-low voice with the south wind blending. 
As he feels his way through casement vines, 

Of one long shut from the sky’s o’erbending, 
Who cannot mind how the year declines. 


But inquires if the brookside willows feather; 
If the lambs are many over the slope; 

If the graft and limb seem knit together; 
If the yard might take the heliotrope. 


So reclines one still on the daily pillow, 
With Pain and Peace standing fast before,; 

And floating out on the great death-billow, 
Throws rubies back to the loved on shore. 
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UNITED STATES. 


War Ships—Army Promotions—Shipwreck of the Arctic— 
Sir John Franklin—Captain Oollinson—Dr. Kane— 
Kansas—California— Wholesale Massacre—Sonora Gold 
and Silver Deposits—Atrocities in Oregon— Washington 
Territory—Storms and Battles in Texas—The Mormons— 
Their new Governor, etc. 


Since our last summary, nothing very striking has 
marked the course of our domestic history. The business 
of the elections has been occupying the general attention, 
or rather sharing it with foreign reports and occurrences. 
The Executive has been distributing the contracts for the 
construction of proposed six war steamers and regulating 
the organization of the army. In accordance with an act 
of last Congress, an innovation has been made, directing 
the promotion of the non-commissioned officers. One-fourth 
of the vacancies annually occurring are to be filled by 
them. Each candidate must be of a sound constitution 
and good character and habits, and able to stand an ex- 
amination in arithmetic, geography, geometry, history, the 
constitution of the United States and other subjects of ge- 
neral information. From which a great many have con- 
cluded that President Pierce means to keep the “know- 
nothings” out of the army! At all events, our officers will 
be as well able to meet their opponents in argument as in 
battle. The whole country was lately thrilled with sur- 
prise and horror by the terrible fate of the American 
steamer Arctic, which, with about two hundred passengers, 
men, women and children, went down in a cali sea off the 
coast of Newfoundland. Captain Luce and a great portion 
of the engineers and crew were fortunately preserved. 
The vessel was going at the customary rate of twelve miles 
an hour, through a fog, its commander relying firmly upon 
the imbossibility of coming in contact with any thing, 
though he was in the thoroughfare most generally pursued 
by crossing ships, and in the vicinity of Cape Race. He 
neglected to observe proper precautions, in the discharge 
of his duty, and, when the vessel was disabled by the 
French steamer Vesta, his engineers and crew neglected to 
observe the proper discipline of such a ship. Authority 
and discipline were feeble and helpless on board the 
Arctic; and the majority of the passengers perished, in 
the wild, irrespective struggle for life. One result of so 
deplorable a catastrophe is, that the Cunard and Collins 
steamships will take more care for the future. They will 
take on board more boats and keep their steam-whistles 
sounding when in the midst of fogs. A violent and deadly 
hand is generally required to turn men aside from their 
customary ways and habits, even when reason proves these 
to be bad ones. Shipwreck and marine disaster have in- 
creased with the improvements of navigation, and are re- 
latively more frequent than in the days of the brigantines 
and caravals. 

Another melancholy report of what may also be consi- 
dered a maritime catastrophe has more recently saddened 
the country, and the world in general. In the middle of 
October, news came from the Hudson’s Bay Territory, 
tnrough the governor, Sir George Simpson, that the re- 
mains of Sir John Franklin and many of his men had been 
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discovered by Eskimos, near the Great Fish River, in the 
spring of 1850. This was the substance of information 
communicated to Dr. Rae, the arctic explorer, by a party 
of Eskimos. The white travelers had been first seen on 
the shore of King William’s Land, dragging their boats 
with them, They numbered about forty, and informed the 
natives, by signs, that their ship or ships were destroyed 
in the ice. They were in hopes of finding deer to shoot, 
more southerly. Afterward, the bodies of about thirty 
white persons were discovered on the continent, and five 
more on an island near it. Some of these bodies had been 
buried, some were in tents and others under a boat turned 
over. From the appearance of many of the bodies and the 
contents of the kettles, the natives concluded that, before 
they perished, the wanderers had tried to sustain life by 
cannibalism. Dr. Rae purchased from the Eskimos parts of 
broken watches, compasses, telescopes, guns, and so forth. 
He procured in the same way, some silver forks and 
spoons, having on their handles the crests, initials or 
mottoes of Sir John Franklin, Lieutenant Fairholme, Sur- 
geon McDonald and others. These facts seem to place the 
fate of Sir John and his crews beyond doubt. They had 
deserted their ships, after remaining blocked up in them 
for four years, and endeavored to make their way to the 
habitable parts of the earth along the northern land of this 
continent. No doubt, Dr. Rae will receive instructions 
from his government to proceed to the Great Fish River, 
and there investigate the truth of the report, as far as 
possible. 

Other intelligence from the Arctic regions has reached 
us, almost simultaneously with the foregoing, viz.: the re- 
turn of Sir Edward Belcher, who went up Wellington 
Channel with four ships in 1852, and the return of Captain 
McClure of the Investigator, who, with Captain Collinson 
of the Enterprize, proceeded to the east, from Bhering’s 
Straits, in search of Sir John Franklin, in 1851, Captain 
McClure also left his ship in the ice-pack behind him, and 
the commanders and crews of the five vessels came down 
in the Phoenix, the North Star and the Talbot, which had 
been sent in the summer of this year to carry relief to 
them and search for them. The five stout ships rest among 
the icebergs; but the English people think “they would 
look much better at Spithead,” as Nelson’s sailors said, when 
they saw the French and Spanish ships off Trafalgar. But 
human lives are of more consequence than vessels, and 
Sir Edward Belcher, McClure, and the rest should have 
more to say in this matter than any one else. Then, as 
for Captain Collinson in the Enterprise—while the journals 


were speculating on his probable fate, and taunting . 


Belcher with coming away, while the former remained in 
the ice,a British ship at San Francisco brought to this 
country the news of Collinson’s arrival at Port Clarence, 
near Bhering’s Straits, after a variety of perilous explora- 
tions. At this moment, then, Dr. Kane is the last and 
only explorer in the Arctic latitudes. He will not hear 
any thing of Sir John Franklin, very probably, till he re- 
turns to this country. 

Accounts from the several States prove that the harvest 
of 1854 will not be greatly below the usual average, and 
the ravages of the cholera and the yellow fever have been 
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checked by the approach of cold weather. The coloniza- 
tion of Kansas and Nebraska, the former especially, has 


been carried on with vigor. In Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, societies have been formed for the | 
purpose of assisting those intending to settle in the new | 


territories, and hundreds have been helped forward by 
their means. A town has been founded on the Kansas 
River, forty miles above its mouth, and>its population is 
growing rapidly. Mr. G. W. Brown of Pennsylvania, has 
published his Herald of Freedom there, and a pastor of 
New Jersey was about to carry out forty families to give 
their support alike to the pulpit and the press. But there 
are prospects of trouble in the young community. Those 
northern pioneers are at feud with the Missourians and 
other southern people going to the same place—slavery the 
cause, of course. The latter are bent on bringing their 
colored servants into the territories, and the former are 
bent on discountenancing them—with revolvers. It has 
been stated that the men of the free states are enrolling 
themselves, to oppose their fellow citizens from Missouri, 
us if these last were deadly enemies. 

California is developing her resources prosperously. The 
mines continue to yield a fair return in every part of the 
state. The whale fishing is carried on successfully at Mon- 
terey. Several large whales were recently taken in the 
bay, yielding each from fifty to eighty barrels of oil. 
Captain Jackson’s fluming company succeeded in draining 
their claim near the junction of the North and Middle 
River, and finding a rich bar. Messrs. White and Nutter 
were doing a very profitable business at Potter's Bar. 
There was great excitement at Guayamas, respecting the 
fighting which resulted in the capture of Count Boulbon. 
The citizens were irritated against the foreigners, and 
Captain Peters, of the ship Challenge, was arrested and 
imprisoned forsome time. Consul Dillon published a letter 
to himself from the Count, dated last May, in which Boul- 
bon defended the course he pursued and denied he was a 
pirate or fillibuster, setting forth the unworthy treatment 
he received from Santa Anna. The news from Southern 
California shows that the hostility of the Indians is as 
deadly there as anywhere else in our territory or on the 
frontiers. Mr. Livingston, who had arrived at San Diego, 
and reported that on crossing the Colorado he heard of the 
massacre of a party of fifty Americans, men, women and 
children, coming in wagons over the plains. They were 
killed near the Pimos villages, by the Apaches. At Tueson, 
an American band of twenty persons were robbed of their 
horses by the Indians; and other outrages were reported as 
having occurred elsewhere in that neighborhood. There is 
at present a vast immigration westward, from Texas, and 
the Apaches are roused to a frenzy of aggression. Mr. 
Livingston had gone into that part of Sonora, lately ceded 
to these states, and succeeded in discovering highly valua- 
ble gold and silver deposits—“ the richest ever discovered 
on this continent.” He is now at San Francisco, where he 
intends to organize a band of 100 men, who, armed to the 
teeth, and possessed of a capital of at least $14,000, will go 
down to Sonora, taking with them the necessary machinery 
for working the ground he has explored. 

The news from Oregon is of peculiar atrocity. We have 
accounts of the massacre of a party of eighteen Ameri- 
cans, men, women and children, by the Snake Indians, on 
the Boyse River. The savages fell upon the train, killed 
Alexander Ward and seven other men, and carried the 
wagons, with ten shrieking women and children, into the 
brush. They were ineffectually attacked at that moment 
by a few men from the neighboring station, who gave the 
alarm. At the end of two days,on 22d of August, an 
armed party of eighteen were sent to the scene of the at- 
tack, and there found the dead bodies of the men. A little 
farther on they found the body of Miss Ward, aged 17, 
which had been subject to the most shocking treatment, 
and also the bodies of others, among them that of Mrs. 


| Ward, torn, scalped and scarified in the most awful manner, 
| and near her those of her three children, who seem to have 
been burned alive before her face! The story is a mise- 
| rable one. The people of Oregon complained bitterly of the 
inefficient protection they receive from government, and 


| the acting governor, Curry, had raised, by proclamation, 


two mounted companies, of sixty men each, for the de- 
fense of the immigrants against the general insurrection 
of the natives. From the same territory, we have an ac- 
count of the murder of her husband by a woman named 
Charity Lamb. The miserable couple were always quar- 
reling; and one day while the man was sitting at his din- 
ner, she stood aside, and with two sudden blows of a 
hatchet from behind, killed him in presence of ber and bis 
daughter, 17 years of age, and consenting to the act. The 
daughter was acquitted and the murderess found guilty 
of murder in the second degree. She is to be imprisoned 
for life. There is double the usual amount of grain now 
in Oregon. Nature is amply able to support as much hu- 
mau life as man himself will allow to live. 

The elections in Washington Territory are reported to 
have generally resulted in favor of the democratic ticket; 
and the people are making as much as possible of the Cat- 
apoodle (good euphonious name!) Gold Diggings. With- 
out “long Tom” or mercury, it is said that the searchers 
can make 48 cents from every pan of earth they sift, in 
some of the gulches. 

Texas has been troubled alike by the storms of the air 
and the wild assaults and incursions of the Indians. From 
the storms of wind and rain, which swept over the State, 
the loss in the cotton crop has been estimated at 50,000 
bales. Matagorda was almost entirely blown to the ground, 
and five persons were killed by the falling houses. The 
Northern Camanches had gathered round Fort Chadbourne, 
held by Captain Calhoun, with fifty men, and as they could 
bring several thousand warriors into the field, Major 
Neighbors was about to reinforce the captain’s garrison. 
At Carrizo, in Star County, an encounter took place be- 
tween the United States troops and the Indians, in which 
the former were very roughly handled, and it was with 
difficulty Captain Jones, who commanded, could disperse 
the Camanches. One corporal was killed and two privates 
severely wounded, while the natives had only one killed 
and three wounded. There is one consolation for the troops 
so sorely beset, which is, that the Lipans and Camanches, 
instead of joining against the invaders, generally fall to 
fighting against each other. One of their internecine bat- 
tles took place on 8th of September, and resulted in the 
beating of the Camanches, with the loss of a great many 
lives on both sides. A general topic of conversation in 
Texas has been the difficulty of keeping the negroes from 
running away into Mexico. 

In Utah, as elsewhere, the Indians are violently resent- 
ing the irresistible invasions of the white people. A hos- 
tile band of Utahs, hovering about the Salt Lake City, have 
murdered two lads, named Weeks, whom they caught in 
the woods. The city was crowded with California emi- 
grants. The crops were all good and safely harvested. 
Money und most kinds of merchandise were plenty. A 
company of Chinese were on their wuy from San Francisco 
to Utah, having been converted to Mormonism. There 
were also large trains of English, Danish and other foreign 
immigrants on their way to Utah, comprising on the whole 
two hundred wagons. A great number of persons were 
employed in the construction of the Mormon Temple, which 
is to be built of a fine kind of red freestone, hewn and po- 
lished. The Mormons of the city have got up a sugar re. 
finery, an iron factory and a paper-mill, and they meke 
their own ploughs. They exhibit all the external signs of 
prosperity; but it is likely their peculiar polity will be in- 
terfered with by the federal government. ov. Young’s 
term of office has expired, and @ new governor is to be ap- 
pointed. It is probable some man will be sent to govern 
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that territory who will not encourage the un-American 
licentiousness of the Mormons, but prepare the way for 
the complete introduction there of the laws and habits of 
our civilization. The Mormons have gone back to a 
beaverish and beastly condition of humanity, which is an 
outrage upon Christian progress. They have endured, thus 
far, as an isolated sect; but when emigration has let in the 
great world upon their Salt Valley, they will be forced to 
conform to the general order of the republic. Meantime 
they are sending their missionaries in every direction, to 
win emigrants from our own and foreign countries, hoping 
to strengthen the Mormon policy and population, in pros- 
pect of the subversion which threatens them. 


NEIGHBORING STATES. 


CUBA. 


In the beginning of October, General Concha was rein- 
stated in his government of Cuba, and on the 13th, Pe- 
zuela left the island to return to Spain. Concha has 
adopted the policy of conciliating the Creoles; and colleges 
are to be established, in which the sons of Creoles shall be 
on an equality with the sons of Spaniards. The Jesuit Col- 
lege in Havana is well attended and prosperous. The new 
governor has published a proclamation in which he says 
that an end shall and must be put to the slave-trade, and 
has taken measures of the strictest inquiry and preven- 
tion. On the evening of the 12th of October, Havana was 
startled and the governor insulted, by the report of the 
pistol that killed Jose Castaneda, the man who, a few years 
ago, betrayed Lopez to the Spanish government. At that 
time he received a reward of $6,000, and on going te Spain, 
where he resided till this year, he was honored with a de- 
coration from the hands of the queen. But the avenger 
of blood was waiting for him; and he had scarcely shown 
himself in his old place of residence, when he was shot 
through the head in a billiard-room, while intent on his 
game. At the funeral of Castaneda, which took place 
next day, the populace followed the hearse with execrations 
and it could scarcely be protected from violence by the 
city guards. Castaneda’s compensation was a bitter one, 
after all. The talk of revolution and fillibusterism in that 
island has died away. Curiously enough, whenever a sud- 
den political change seems to threaten Cuba, we find that 
the discontentgand revolutionary demonstrations belong to 
this side of the water, and are generally due to our belli- 
gerent men of the press. It is they who get up these 
crises ; rousing up our beliefs and excitements and filling 
us with a portion of their own warlike enthusiasm. As 
for the Creoles, they seem to wait, like Micauber, for some- 
thing to turn up, and piously surrender their destinies to 
the management of Providence. "With the promise of a 
liberal government at Madrid, the hopes of our fillibusters 
seem to have grown cooler than before. 


MEXICO. 


The revolutionists of Mexico do not seem to have had 
much success against Santa Anna. In general, the ac- 
counts which we publish, are colored unfavorably to the 
cause of his Serene Highness; but even in these we can 
discover no consoling assurance that his dictatorial days 
are numbered. He holds his seat and looks as steady a po- 
litical fact as we can discern in that unsteady and shifting 
part of the world. Under his auspices, the cities of the re- 
public have been celebrating the entrance of Iturbide into 
Mexico—the anniversary of that fact—together with the 
anniversary of Mexican independence. He has sent the 
French prisoners of Guayamas, for safe-keeping, to Perote. 
On 10th of September, the insurgents of the south eva- 
cuated Ayatla and retired; so that the highly bruited 
march of Alvarez from that place on Mexico is out of the 
question. Alvarez, howeye, is “at his old lunes,” in the 
south, and his city of Acapulco is blockaded by two ships, 





the Caroline and the Guerrero, which the rebels, in gene- 
ral, laugh at, for a pair of old shoes! The priest, Pablo 
Rodriguez, who headed a revolutionary movement at Soto 
la Marina, was defeated and his forces scattered. Santa 
Anna had issued a decree, prohibiting, under severe penal- 
ties, the introduction into the republic of newspapers con- 
taining attacks on the government. On11th of September, 
the insurgents were beaten off in an attack on the town of 
Monterey. With the money lately received from our go- 
vernment, Santa Anna has been introducing and paying a 
number of Spanish officers for his regiments. The batta- 
lion of Tacubaya is commanded by such officers, and late 
accounts say that the men entered into a conspiracy against 
them. The plot was discovered and the ringleaders pun- 
ished. But the feeling-of discontent remains, and the good 
policy of introducing those foreigners may well be doubted. 


HISPANO-AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 


There has been no intelligence of importance from these 
states. In Nicaragua, Chamarro seemed to be gaining on 
his opponents, and people thought the revolution would 
soon be at an end—for the present. In Guatemala they 
were preparing to elevate the Indian Carrera to the dig- 
nity of president for life. Guatemala, like Mexico, seems 
tired of sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind, and wishes 
for a little peace and quietness under a dictator and the 
priests. 

In New Granada, the national congress assembled at 
Ibaque, on 22d September. In it was introduced a bill for 
the better government of the half-foreign city of Aspin- 
wall. It is generally reported that congress will discuss 
the policy of making an independent state of the Isthmus, 
seeing that its alien element does not permit it to fall easily 
under the Hispano-American regimé which is tolerated tn 
other places. Meantime, those aliens are managing mat- 
ters for themselves, and have been exercising a police au- 
thority over the route across, and putting down marauders 
and robbers with a determined hand. As for the revolu- 
tion in the interior—-that is going on hotly and indistinctly. 
They say Mosquera and Lopez are hemming in Melo, and 
threatening to put him hors du combat. 

In Peru, the revolution progressed in the same old way, 
and recent accounts speak of the various movements and 
prospects of the contending parties. 

In Brazil, the emperor had issued a decree, ordering that 
no officer of the army, under the rank of major, shall 
marry; and an insurrection of the senoriias has been ap- 
prehended in consequence. 

From Hayti, we hear the report of a union between that 
empire and the republic of St. Domingo. There is nothing 
in it, however. The negotiation between the United States 
government and that of St. Domingo, respecting a station 
for our ships and traders, at the Bay of Samana, has given 
the Emperor Soulouque some anxiety, and excited the 
jealous feelings and commentaries of the English and 
French press. The London Times loftily rebukes the 
British government for allowing the Americans to be the 
first te lay hands on Dominican Samana—its advantages 
and resources! 


, THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

These islands stand where they did. We had an idea, 
recently, that they were moving toward us. But it was 
only our own cosmogony which, at the cry of the press, 
seemed moving toward them. There is no intention ox 
desire to annex, in the minds of the Hawaian rulers. The 
legislature of those islands was lately in session; but 
nothing was said concerning annexation, till toward the 
close, when attention being directed to the reports of the 
American journals, the Minister of Foreign Affairs got up 
and said there was not the slightest truth in them—and 
his excellency ought to know. Hawai is progressing in a 
very prosperous way, both in her internal management 
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and her commerce with the rest of mankind, and behaves 
in all things with the dignity of a kingdom, 


THE OLD WORLD, 


War in the Crimea—Battle of the Alma—France—Spain— 
Sweden— Denmark, etc. 


On 18th of September, the allied armament of England 
and France, having near 60.000 men on board, lay extended 
along the coast of the Crimea, in the neighborhood of the 
town of Eupatoria. The debarkation on the following day 
met with no resistance, only a few reconnoitering Cos- 
sacks being in sight. The Governor of Eupatoria, on being 
summoned to surrender, did so very quietly, and the 
townspeople look on the formidable business of invasion 
with much more curiosity than apprehension. After the 
preparatory halt of a day or two, the allied army began its 
ordered march southward, toward Sebastopol. But be 
tween them and that fortress stood the forces of Men- 
schikoff, amounting, according to received statements, to 
about 50,000 men, and on 18th, the invaders were aware 
that the Russian general would await them with about 
40,000 men, on the fortified heights on the left bank of the 
Alma, a stream which discharges its waters into the Euxine. 
Menschikoff crested the plateau and lay formidably along 
the declivity a little below. On the morning of the 20th, 
the French, on the right of the allied lines, advanced to 
turn the Russian left, and stormed the precipices near the 
embouchure of the Alma, supported by the fire of the ships 
which lay as near as possible to the shore. Having scram- 
bled up with amazing alacrity and courage, they formed 
on the plateau, on the fiank of the Russians, and then, 
about 2 o’clock in the day, the battle became general. The 
English deterred from an attempt to turn the Russian left 
by a strong cavalry force in that quarter, advanced against 
the Russian centre, where the batteries were most nume- 
rous and deadly. Driving the Russian skirmishers before 
them into the valley of the Alma, they walked through 
that stream in close order and ran up the heights under a 
perfect storm of bombs and bullets. Suchwas the steadiness 
of the Russian fire, that two of their regiments, the 23d 
and 33d, being terribly shattered, were near giving way 
and flying. But the men of other regiments coming up, 
and all being sustained by the presence and voices of the 
calmest and steadiest officers of any nation, they still held 
their way onward, using the bayonet, and at last came over 
the ridge of the plateau and saw their antagonists drawing 
off with rapidity. The passage of the Alma was effected ; 
but with the loss of 2000 soldiers on the part of the British, 
while the French lost 1400 men. The Russians fought 
well, and retired with great skill. Only three guns, of all 
that murdering artillery which broke the assailing regi- 
ments, fell into the hands of the victors, and scarcely any 
prisoners. The latter say the Russians lost 6000 men; but 
it is very possible their loss did not amount to half that 
number. The night of the battle was one of horror un- 
speakable. The wounded lay where they fell, and till the 
dawn of morning their cries and groans never left the air. 
There was a wretched scarcity of surgeons, and those ap- 
pliances and means of assistance and care which such a 
crisis demanded. The wounded and the dying were shipped 
painfully on board the steamers lying off the scene of con- 
flict, and carried across the Euxine to Scutari, before they 
could lic on an hospital bed. 

Then came to the allied commanders the staggering in- 
telligence that, if they should reach Sebastopol on the side 
of its northern defenses, they need not count any longer 
on the co-operation of the fleet—for that was now helpless. 
Menschikoff- had sunk nine large battle shipsin the middle 
of the channel leading into the Bay of Sabastopol, and 
nothing larger than a cock-boat could get in! An entire 
change of strategy became necessary; for, separated from 





the sea-armament, the land-armament could not act with 
confidence. It was then resolved that both should main- 
tain their communication at and from the little bay of 
Balaklava, seven or eight miles to the south of Sebastopol; 
and while Europe and America, victims of a very successful 
hoax, supposed the invaders, after the fight of Alma, were 
still beating the Russians in a land advance, and even 
storming and taking Sebastopol itself, the allied forces 
made a rapid march round that fortress, and succeeded in 
coming down to Balaklava, without interruption from the 
Russians. There is some indistinctness in the history of 
these movements; but on the 28th of September, the siege 
artillery had been landed from the ships in that little har- 
bor, and the allies proceeded from their new base of opera- 
tions, to invest the formidable object of their grand expe 
dition. On the 5th of October began the bombardment of 
Sebastopol, and it was anticipated that in three weeks it 
would be obligea to surrender. The French general, St. 
Arnaud, surrendered his command on 26th of September, 
and died a few days after, leaving his truncheon to general 
Canrobert. 

Meantime, Prince Menschikoff, having thrown a portion 
of his force into Sebastopol, drew off to Baktchi Serai, to 
await the reinforcements expected from Russia and from 
the Circassian fortress of Anapa, the garrison of which 
was ordered to march to his assistance. 

While the allies were moving on Sebastopol, Omar Pasha 
was advancing by forced marches to invade Bessarabia: 
and the Austrians, under Baron Hess, advanced and took 
possession of Jassy. 

In Asia, Schamy] had suffered a check from one of the 
Russian generals, and Georgia lies as quietly in the Czar’s 
possession as it did two years ago, when Europe was 
asleep. 

From France the only news of importance is the baffled 
attempt of the emperor to win a little popularity and 
haply obtain the gratitude of the republican prisoner 
Barbés. Louis Napoleon wrote a public letter to the 
Minister of the Interior, to say that he had been shown a 
letter written from prison by Barbés, and felt that the man 
who could so write, should no longer be kept in prison. 
Barbés, it seems, had expressed his hopes that the French 
in the Crimea would behave like their ancestors, come off 
conquerers, and so forth. He was imprisoned by Louis 
Philippe, for his fierce, uncompromising spirit of republi- 
canism, but the three days of 1848 set him free. After the 
election of Louis Napoleon, he saw the intent of the presi- 
dent and conspired again; for which he was again incarce- 
ruted. Liberated now, he is still the same. He declared 
he would not accept his freedom from Louis Napoleon, and 
they were obliged to turn him out! He then wrote a letter 
to the prefect, saying he was ready to go back to priscn, 
and that he would go into exile, rather than stay in France 
under the man of the 2d December! 

News from Spain state that disturbances had broken out 
in Malaga, Logrona, Jaen and elsewhere. Some ramificz- 
tions of the republican conspiracy had been discovered, and 
Don Enrique had been banished to the Balearie Islands., 
The Conde Montemolin, son of Don Carlos, has published a 
stupid rigmarole, called a manifesto, in which he pleads 
the good old cause of the Bourbons. It was published in 
the Moniteur. 

In Sweden, the king is trying to muzzle the press, by ro- 
strictive laws. The upper classes, the nobles, clergy and 
burgesses, are ready to be muzzled and welcome; but. the 
great peasant order of the nation have risen up against 
the scheme—or rather, have raised their voices against. it. 
One would think they would be the last to care for the 
liberty of the press. In Denmark, also, the king is desi- 
rous to go back to his old despotic ways and rule, without 
a parliament; and everybody is agreeable but those pea- 
sants—as they are called. Some sort of revolution was an- 
ticipated in Denmark. 
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CHINA—JAPAN—LOO CHOO, ETC. 

Latest accounts from China concern the city of Canton 
and its condition. In August, Commodore Ringgold’s squad- 
ron lay before the European factories at that city, armed 
and ready to protect the interests of our citizens in any of 
the expected tumults. The merchants have sent on board, 
for safe keeping, over a million and a half of Mexican dol- 
lars. The Captain of the John Hancock, the American 
Consul and others, went up the river, one day, in a boat, 
to know the vicinity of the rebels, when some of the latter 
fired on them from the shore, wounding the consul. Re- 
turning the fire, the sailors killed three of the Chinese. 
The rebels are no friends of the Americans, believing them 
favorable to the existing dynasty. The Taeping Wang, head 
of the pretending dynasty, has lately published a severe 
manifesto, directed against all foreigners of whatever na- 
tion. In it, he denounces them for their unjust treat- 
ment of China in 1842, the seizure of Hong Kong and their 
general habits of interference in a country which never 
belonged them. In this proclamation, they are called op- 
probrious names and warned to withdraw from the punish. 
ment which strongly threatens them. It is now found 
that in their principles of religion and social and commer- 
cial policy, the rebels are as superstitious, as intolerant and 
as exclusively Chinese as the Manchows themselves. It is 





not improbable that the Europeans of Canton will take the 
opportunity of uniting, to teach the people of the Celestial 
Empire that they cannot be permitted to carry on their 
celestial atrocities on that ground any longer, to the damage 
of the trading interests of the port—teach them, in fact, 
that Canton does not entirely belong to either of them—a 
lesson which will, doubtless, astonish the natives not a 
little. 

The Hong Kong Register, published in July an account 
of Commodore Perry’s survey of those harbors which, by 
the treaty of Yokuhama, were conceded to the trade and 
intercourse of American citizens. Returning from that 
voyage, the commodore touched at Loo Choo, and at Napa 
perfected an agreement between the United States and the 
royal government of that island, by which our wrecked 
vessels shall be succored, and our other ships provided with 
wood and water, on reasonable terms. Our citizens shall 
respect the laws of the island and have permission to 
ramble over it. They are also to have a protected burial- 
ground. 

From the Australian colonies we have accounts of the 
release of Messrs. O’Brien, Martin and O’Dogherty, with 
permission to reside where they pleased—but not in Ireland 
or Great Britain. 
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Poems of the Orient. By Bayard Taylor. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 1 vol., 12mo. 


No friend of the author of the present volume, and, as 
all his readers are friends, no reader of his works can have 
failed to observe the marked advance of his whole nature, 
since his return from the East. He has grown palpably in 
the power of thought, and in the power of expressing 
thought, in depth and strength of passion, in delicacy of 
sentiment, in fire and fertility of imagination, in real pith 
and force ofmandhood. His book of tavels in Central 
Africa, which we lately noticed, is abler than any of his 
previous prose works; and the “ Poems of the Orient” have 
more of the substance and soul of poetry in them, than 
any of his previous metrical compositions. In saying this, 
we by no means intend to indicate that his former prose 
and verse were not good, but simply that his late works are 
better. We have been especially delighted with the pre- 
sent volume of poems. They not only charm and stir the 
mind by their richness of melody and warmth of passion, 
but they are artistical in their form and objective in their 
matter, and evince a power of projecting his individual 
experience into imagined existences, and of receiving im- 
pressions from the general heart and brain. As he him- 


self expresses it :— 


The source of each accordant strain 

Lies deeper than the poet’s brain. 

First from the people’s heart must spring 
The passions which he learns to sing; 
They are the wind, the harp is he, 

To voice their fitful melody— 

The language of their varying fate, 

Their pride, grief, love, ambition, hate— 
The felieniee which holds inwrought 
The touchstone of the listener’s thought; 
That penetrates each vain disguise, 

And brings his secret to his eyes. 





For, like a solitary bird 
That hides among the boughs unheard 


Until some mate, whose carol breaks, 
Its own betraying song awakes, 

So, to its echo in those lays, 

The ardent heart itself betrays. 

These poems of the “Orient” seem born in the very tro- 
pics of the mind. The poet delivers himself wholly up to 
the scenery and men among whom he is cast, and sings 
the fine or fierce sensations, which sympathy with them 
evokes. Especially has he penetrated into the wiid Arab 
heart. The poems entitled “The Arab Warrior,” “Arab 
Prayer,” “ Amrou’s Wooing,” “The Birth of the Horse,” 
“The Bedouin Song,” burn with the very soul of passion. 
But we think that if the swift, impatient movement of his 
verse, echoing the motion of the Arab Pegasus, “a stallion 
shod with fire,” is in these pieces grandly stimulating, both 
to the senses and the soul; his pictures of Eastern repose, 
the other side even of desert life, is still more captivating 
The Yankee, with his nervousness, and his ceaseless acti- 
vity of mind and muscle, can understand the wild unrest 
here described—but where in America can a man have 
such a satisfying bliss in mere existence, such a sweet loss 
of the sense of individuality, and such a soft blending of 
his own life with the objects around him, and the imagina- 
tions they suggest, as Taylor represents himself as expe- 
riencing in this exquisite 

ORIENTAL IDYL. 


A silver javelin which the hills 
Have hurled upon the plain below, 
The fleetest of the Pharpar’s rills, 
Beneath me shoots in flashing flow. 


I hear the never-ending laugh 
Of jostling waves that come and go, 
And suck the bubbling pipe, and quaff 
The sherbet cooled in mountain snow. 


The flecks of sunshine gleam like stars 
Beneath the canopy of shade; 

And in the distant, dim bazaars 
I scarcely hear the hum of trade. 
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No evil fear, no dream forlorn, 
Darkens my heaven of Fegan blue; 
My blood is tempered to the morn— 
y very heart is steeped in dew. 


What Evil is I cannot tell; 

But half I guess what Joy may be; 
And, as 4 pearl within its shell, 

The happy spirit sleeps in me. 


I feel no more the pulse’s strife— 
The tides of Passion’s ruddy sea— 
But live the sweet, unconscious life 
That breathes from yonder jasmine tree. 


~ Upon the glittering pageantries 
Of gay Damascus streets I look 
As idly as a babe that sees 
The painted pictures of a book. 


Forgotten now are name and race; 
The Past is blotted from my brain; 
For Memory sleeps, and will not trace 
The weary pages o’er again. 
I only know the morning shines, 
And sweet the dewy morning air; 
But does it play with tendriled vines? 
Or does it lightly lift my hair? 


Deep-sunken in the charmed repose, 
This ignorance is bliss extreme; 
And whether I be Man or Rose, 
O, pluck me not from out my dream. 


The fifth verse contains an unconscious reproduction of 
one of Tom Moore’s images,—one of those provoking mys- 
tifications of metaphysics, by which an idea, that should 
have passed into the memory, went deeper down into the 
being of the soul, and reappeared as an original fancy. 
Moore says 


‘No pearl ever lay under Oman’s queen water, 
More pure in its shell than thy spirit in thee.” 


The poem on the lately discovered African mountain, 
“Kilimandjaro,” worthy to be 


“Father of Nile and Creator of Egypt,” 


is a noble production. It was originally published in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. We have space only to extract the 
glorious passage, in which the other monarch mountains 
of the world are represented as hailing their new, or rather 
newly-known brother. to their “mighty assembly :” 


Sovereign Mountain, thy brothers give welcome: 
They, the baptized and crowned of ages 
Watch-towers of Continents, altars of Earth, 
Welcome thee now to their mighty assembly. 
Mont Blanc, in the roar of his mad avalanches, 
Hails thy accession; superb Orizaba 

Belted with beech and ensandaled with palm; 
Chimboraza, the lord of the regions of noonday,— 
Mingle their sounds in magnificent chorus 

With greeting august from the Pillars of Heaven, 
Who, in the urns of the Indian Ganges, 

Filter the snows of their sacred dominions, 
Unmarked with a footprint, unseen but of God. 


There are two poems, “The Phantom,” and “‘ The Mys- 
tery,” in the second portion of the present volume, of 
singular beauty and depth and delicacy of mournful feel- 
ing. Weshould be pleased to extract both, but can only 
give one. 


THS MYSTERY. 


Thou art not dead; thou art not gone to dust; 
No line of all thy loveliness shall fall 

To formless ruin, smote by Time, and thrust 
Into the solemn gulf that covers all. 


Thou canst not wholly perish, though the sod 
Sink with its violets closer to thy breast; 
Though by the feet of ony wag trod, 
The head-stone crumbles from thy place of rest. 


The marvel of thy beauty cannot die; 

The sweetness of thy presence shall not fade; 
Earth gave not all the glory of thine eye— 

Death may not keep what Death has never made. 


It was not thine, that forehead strange and cold, 
Nor those dumb lips, they hid beneath the snow; 

Thy heart would throb beneath that passive fold, 
Thy hands for me that stony clasp forego. 





But thou hadst gone—gone from the dreary land, 
Gone from the storms let loose on ber hill, 
Lured by the sweet persuasion of a ha 

Which leads thee somewhere in the distance still. 


Where’er thou art, I know thou wearest yet 
The same bewildering beauty, sanctified 

By calmer joy, and touched with soft regret 
For him who seeks, but cannot reach thy side. 


Ikeep for thee the living love of old, 
And seek thy place in Nature, asa child 
Whose hand po ind vo From his playmate’s hold, 
Wanders and cries along a lonesome wild. 
When, in the watches of my heart, I hear 
The messages of purer life, and know 
The footsteps of thy spirit lingering near, 
The darkness hides the way that I should go. 


Canst thou not bid the empty realms restore 
That form, the symbol of thy heavenly part? 
Or on the fields of barren silence pour 
That voice, the perfect music of thy heart? 


O once, once bending to these widowed lips, 

Take back the tender warmth of life from me, 
Or let thy kisses cloud with swift eclipse 

The light of mine and give me death with thee! 


This poem is a fine illustration of the beauty, tenderness 
and power, which grief takes from the imagination through 
which it is passed, and by which it is softened and shorn of 
its sting, while it is made a possession to the heart forever. 
It comes near to Tennyson’s 


“imaginative woe, 
That loves to handle spiritual strife— 
Diffused the shock throughout my life, 
But in the present broke the blow. 


We close our extracts from the volume with the delicious 
little poem of “Camadeva.” With its rich music linger- 
ing in the ear, and suggesting nothing but what is plea- 
sant, hopeful and enlivening, we fee} that our readers will 
hasten to obtain the volume, of which, with all its beauty 
and sweetness, it is not the finest specimen : 


CAMADEVA. 
The sun, the moon, the mystic planets seven, 
Shone with a purer and serener flame, 
And there was joy on Earth and joy in Heaven 
When Camadeva came, 


The blossoms burst, like jewels of the air, 
Putting the colors of the morn to shame; 
Breathing their odorous secrets every where 
When Camadeva came. 


The birds, upon the tufted tamarind spray, 
Sat side by side and cooed in amorous flanie; 
The lion sheathed his claws and left his prey 
When Camadeva came. 


The sea slept, pillowed on the happy shore; 
The mountain-peaks were bathed in rosy flame; 
The clouds went down the sky—to mount no more 
When Camadeva came. 


The hearts of all men brightened like the morn; 
The poet’s harp then first deserved its fame, 
For rapture sweeter than he sang was born 
When Camadeva came. 


All breathing life a newer spirit quaffed. 
A second life, a bliss beyond a name, 
And Death, half-conquered, dropped his idle shaft 
When Camadeva came. 





Memoirs of Napoleon, his Court and Family. By the 
Duchess D’ Abrantes (Madame Junot.) New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The interest in every thing that relates to Napoleon is 
always sufficient in itself to attract readers to every book 
which treats of his life, actions and character; and this in- 
terest has been especially stimulated in this country by 
Abbott’s biography of him. Readers who never read his- 
tory before have lately taken up the history of France un- 
der Napoleon with a zest usuaily excited only by romance; 
and in steamboats and railway cars, all over the country 
it is almost as common to hear dicussions on his genius 
and character as on the last news from the stock exchange, 
or the war in the East. A good portion of American readers 
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have constituted themselves into a jury to decide on 
his guilt or innocence, listen with the greatest avidity to 
the evidence put in on both sides of the question, and are 
eager to hear even the arguments of counsel. We have 
repeatedly overheard, in public conveyances, discussions 
in which one party, inspired by Mr. Abbott of Harper’s 
Magazine, and the other party inspired by Mr. Greely, of 
the New York Tribune, played the game of debate, hour 
after hour. We have heard every variety of opinion ex- 
pressed of Napoleon in these verbal battles, but by far the 
most original was from an old gentleman, who evidently 
had lost money by the Berlin and Milan Decrees, and who 
pronounced him “ a mean fellar.” 

The enterprising publishers of the present elegant vo- 
lumes have doubtless thought that such a demand for in- 
formation should be met with a copious supply. They 
could hardly have selected a more entertaining work to re- 
print than the Memoirs of the Duchess D’Abrantes. These 
Memoirs relate, as the title page indicates, to Napoleon, 
his court and his family; and the duchess, the wife of one 
of Napoleon’s most esteemed marshals, had rare opportu- 
nities to acquire information in regard to all these. She 
is a delightful chronicler and historical gossip, and, in ad- 
dition to her positive contributions to the history of the 
time, she has a woman’s tact in seizing nice traits of cha- 
racter, which a man’s eye might miss, and treats with full- 
ness many an attractive topic which a man would be likely 
to overlook as unimportant, She is, of course, a resolute 
Bonapartist. 

The volume is illustrated with engraved portraits of Na- 
poleon, Josephine, Maria Louisa, Pauline, Elisa, Jerome 
Bonaparte, Louis Bonaparte, Cardinal Fesch, Joseph Bona- 
parte, the Duke de Reichstadt, the Queen of Prussia, the 
Queen of Naples, Junot, and others. Almost all the emi- 
nent men and women of the time are referred to in the 
course of the narrative, and their characters are often dis- 
criminately touched. Her pages are spiced with anecdotes 
of every variety, from the complimentary to the scanda- 
lous. Among the thousand references in her work to ce- 
lebrities, glorious or infamous, there is one to the Marquis 
of Hertford, known to all readers of English fiction as the 
original of Thackeray’s “most noble, the Marquis of 
Steyne,” who acts so prominent a part in the wickedness 
of ‘Vanity Fair,’ and who re-appears in “ Pendennis.” 
The Duchess saw him in Paris, in the flock of English who 
were there in 1802, and seems to have had an instinct, if 
not an intuition, of some points of his character. After 
speaking in disparaging terms of Lord Whitworth, she pro- 
ceeds to say that “there were other Englishmen in France 
of greater distinction, for originulity at least, if for no su- 
perior attribute. Amongst these was Lord Yarmouth, now 
Marquis of Hertford, respecting whom a greater diversity 
of opinion was entertained as well by his own countrymen 
as ours; but one qualification which he indisputably pos- 
sessed was a clearness and acuteness of intellect rarely met 
with in the most subtle Venetian or Gascon. The faculties 
of Lord Yarmouth’s mind are incomparably more pene- 
trating than those of his countrymen generally, whose ca- 
pacities, however extensive, are for the most part slow of 
conception. Young as he then was, an indifferent opinion 
of his fellow-creatures was but too visibly impressed on his 
features; his countenance, his smile, expressed utter cold- 
ness, or a sardonic and cynical criticism of all that was 
passing around him, The world of fashion was not to his 
taste, and he connected himself little with it; but when 
induced to put on harness, as he expressed it, he made 
himself perfectly agreeable to those with whom he asso- 
ciated. He was passionately fond of gambling, and played 
nobly and generously.” Through the thin gauze of compli- 
ment thrown over this description, the reader of Thackeray 
will readily recognize the cynical debauchee of “Vanity 
Fair’—one of the most terrible portraits of corrupted and 
cruel manhood in the whole range of fiction. 





Memoirs of Celebrated Characters. By Alphonse De La- 
martine. New York: Harper & Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. 
There are few of Lamartine’s works more fascinating 

than these “Memoirs.” They are also admirably transla- 

ted. The defects of the author’s mind, his egotistiec senti- 
mentality, his imperfect research, his positiveness of state- 
ment, his easy admittance of evidence which sustains, and 
resistance of evidence which contradicts, his pre-conceived 
views, and the air of philosophic impartiality with which 
he sometimes expresses the most one-sided opinions, are 
not felt in the present biographies so much as in his his 
tories, though the subjects of his biographies are mostly 
historical; while his softness, richness and facility of dic- 
tion, his tact in the selection from a mass of details those 
which are both interesting and illustrative, and the almost 
feminive delicacy of sympathy with whatever is beautiful 
and noble in character, make his volumes delightful read- 
ing. His subjects are Socrates, Jacquard, Joan of Arc, 

Cromwell, Homer, Guttenberg, Fénelon, Nelson, Heloise, 

Columbus, Palissy, Roostam, and Cicero—not one of which 

is deficient in readable, while many are full of admirable 

qualities. 


Party Leaders: Sketches of Thomas Jefferson, Alexander 

Hamilton, Andrew Jackson, Henry John Randolph, of 
, Roanoke, including Notices of many other Distinguished 

Statesmen. By Jo. G. Baldwin. New York: D. Apple- 

ton. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Mr. Baldwin is the author of “The Flush Times of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi,” a brilliant and sketchy delineation 
of some of the eccentricities of South-Western life and 
character, and indicating in the account of Sargent S. 
Prentiss, no mean powers of analyzing and exhibiting in- 
tellectual character. The present work is superior to his 
previous essay, while it has all the qualities which gave 
that popularity. The author has evidently studied his 
subjects thoroughly, and though he arrives at some opi- 
nions which we consider questionable, he is generally as 
accurate in his perceptions and as judicious in his criti- 
cisms, as he is bold, vigorous and impressive in his style. 
Like almost all similar American works, its excellence is 
marred by occasional exaggeration of statement—that 
habit of painting thick, as if the figures were intended to 
be viewed at a distance. 





A Tennesseean Abroad, or Letters from Europe, Africa,and 
Asia. By Randal W. McGavock, A. M., L. L.D., a Mem- 
ber of the Nashville Bar. New York: Redfield, 1 vol. 
12mo. 

There is nothing in this volume to indicate the locality 
from which it takes its title. It is a close, dogged state- 
ment of facts, scenes, and opinions, without originality of 
thought, or grace and animation of style. But it is loaded 
with facts, some of them of much interest, which we have 
noticed in no other book of the kind. The author seems 
to have had the curiosity of a Yankee, and especially di- 
rected his investigations to discover the cost of the objects 
which pleased him, 


Synonyms of the New Testament. By Richard Cherevia 
Trench, D.D., Author of the “ Study of Words,” etc. New 
York: Redfield. 1vol. 12mo, 

These lectures were delivered by the author, who is Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at King’s College, London, before his 
class, and will be found to afford valuable aid to theological 
students. Like the previous writings of Mr. Trench, on 
the study of words, and on Proverbs, they are full of inter- 
esting matter to the general reader. 


Easy Warren and his Contemporaries. Sketched from Howe 
Circles. By Win. T. Coggeshall. New York: Redfield. 
A pleasant series of sketchy stories, written in the pauses 

of an editor’s professional duties, and recom by 

their wholesome moral as well as their sprightly diction, _ 
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Original Comicalities. 





JONES AGAIN! 


Our poor friend Jones’ nerves have never recovered from the shock that Dog gave 


them last summer. 





Here we see him devouring the burglaries in the morn- 
ing paper. 
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And ef is followed home at night by a phantom of his 
on. 












His friend Mr. Bagshot—who has no nerves—visits him 
in the evening, and entertains him with a description of 
the way in which Mr. Brown’s house was entered last night 
and Brown nearly killed. Brown lives in the next street. 
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agshot’s departure, Jones imagines how he 
should feel in such a situation as this! 


After Mr. B 





Or what his sensations would be, if, when groping about 
his room in the dark, his hand should come in contact 
with a wooly substance! 
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Or what he should do, if, when he went to get his dress- 
ing gown, the closet should be tenanted! 





On retiring to his room for the ht Mr. Jones is shock- careful 
ed as shovel” nig " 
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However, by # courageous effort, he brings himself to and thorough 
touch the alarming objects, and finds, to his freat joy and 
eomfort, that the boots are his own, and feetless! 
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He no sooner falls asleep than he is attacked by a terri- 
ble nightmare. 
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He makes a cautious examination, but discovers nothing. 





the bed 





He awakes in a fright, and is certain he hears some one 


Extravagant joy of Mr. Jones on finding himself next 





sawing through the back door. 


morning in possession of life and property. 

















fashions for the Month. 
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will be perceived, are curtailed of the usual longitude of boots, and made of morocco. 
is particularly acceptable with a large portion of the world of fashion, their covenience being equal 
to their beauty. ae 


GRAHAM’S MONTHLY FASHIONS. 


We present, from the establishment of Mr. E. A. BROOKS, 575 Broadway, and 150 Fulton 
Street, New York, several styles of Gentlemen’s Shoes, which are truly beautiful as well as new. 









The first we observe is a namental design, of a green 


pair suspended from a knob. color. The lining is red 
These are gentlemen’s TorLet morocco, with cloth sides of 
Suppers, and they are gems fine scarlet cloth. The bind- 
of their kind. They are made ing is likewise of the same 


apparently of drab cloth, and bright color. We regard them 


embossed in an exquisite or- as the ne plus ultra of undress 


slippers. 


The second is a pair of Gentlemen’s Hatr-Burron Garters. Their appearance is exceedingly 
dressy and becoming. The fronts of patent leather, the lustrous jet, and polished surface of which 
is admirably contrasted with the granulated and rich face of the black Turkey morocco quarters. 
They button a little upon one side, and are decorated with festoons of stitching, in white silk. A 


line of red morocco directly passing over the instep, adds the finishing ornament to this beautiful 
style. . 





The third is a pair of Gentlemen’s Suort Boots. We have nothing to note about the charac- 
ter of these boots excepting that they are also made of patent leather, save that the tops, which it 


This style 
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